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PREFACE. 


mEE present volume deals with those languages of the Mon-Khmer and Tai families 
whioh fall within the limits of this Surrey, The Mon-Khmer are the oldest, and 
the Tai are the latest, of the Indo-Chinese immigrants into India. If we arranged these 
languages chronologically, the Tai ones should come after the Tibeto-Burman Family. It 
has, however, been found convenient to put these two short sections together into one 
volume. 
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THE MON-KHMER FAMILY. 

The languages of this family are nearly all spoken in Further India, and thus do not 
fall within the rmits of the present Survey. The home of one important member, Khassi, 
is, however, in Assam, and hence a brief general description of the family is necessary. 

Linguistic evidence points to the conclusion that some form of Mon-Khmer speech 
was once the language of the whole of Further India . 1 Incursions, from the north, of 
tribes speaking Tibeto-Burman languages, and in later times, from Western China, of 
members of the Tai race, have driven most of the Mon-Khmer speakers to the sea-coast; 
so that, with a few exceptions, all the languages of this family are now found in Pegu, 
Cambodia and An am. The exceptions are some tribes who still bold the bill country of 
the lower and middle Me-kong and of the middle Chindwin, and the Khassis, all of whom 
are islands of Mon-Khmer origin, standing out amidst seas of alien peoples. 

The languages of the Mon-Khmer family fall naturally into five groups. The first 
group includes a number of closely related forms of speech used by the inhabitants of 
the bill country of the lower and middle Me-kong. The second includes the Mon or 
Talaing spoken in Pegu, the Anamese of Anam, and a number of minor dialects (inclu¬ 
ding Stieng and Bahnar) spoken in the latter country. The third group consists of the 
various dialects of the Khmer spoken in Camhodia. The fourth, or Palaung-Wa, group, 
includes the Palaung spoken north-east of Mandalay, the language of the Was, and a 
number of other dialects spoken in the hilly country round the upper middle courses of 
the Chindwin and the Me-kong. Amongst them may be mentioned Kha-muk or Khmu, 
Le-met, and Biang. The fifth group consists of the various dialects of the Khassi lan¬ 
guage. In order to show the connexion between Khassi and the other languages of the 
family, I have added to the list of words of the Khassi dialects a further list showing the 
corresponding Mon-Khmer words so far as I have been able to collect them. 

The points of resemblance between the Mon-Khmer vocabularies and those, on the one 
hand, of the Munda languages of Central India, and, on the other hand, of the Nancowry 
language of the Nicobars and the dialects of the early inhabitants of Malacca , 2 have often 
been pointed out. They are so remarkable and of such frequent occurrence, that a con¬ 
nexion between all these tongues cannot be doubted, and must be considered as finally 
established by the labours of Professor Kuhn. At the same time the structures of the 
two sets of languages differ in important particulars. The Mon-Klimer languages are 
monosyllabic. Every word consists of a single syllable. 'When, in Khassi for instance, 
we meet an apparent dissyllable we find on examination that it is really a compound 
word. On the other band, the Munda, Nancowry, and Malacca languages contain many 
undoubted polysyllables. This is a very important point of difference, for .one of the 
marks by which languages are classified is the fact that they-are monosyllabic or po y- 
syllabic. Again, if we take the order of words in the Munda languages and compare it 
with that of Khassi and Mon, we find another important distinction. The Munda order 
is subject, object, verb, while in Khassi and. Mon it is subject, verb, Object. The order of 

1 It is not intended to suggest that its speakeriwere-the autochthones of this region. TheyTais 
North-Western China, and dispossessed the aborigines, as they, in turn, were dispossessed by e 1 -n a others. 

* These ape the language of *he so-called Orang Utap, or Men of tl* Woods, Spkei, SSmang, Orang Bcnua, and others. 
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words in s sentence follows tlic order of thought of tiio speakei, so that it follows that the 
Mur* das think in an, order ot ideas different from that of the Khassis and the Mens. 

Owing to the existence of these differences we should not he justified in assuming a 
common origin for the Mon-Khmer languages on the one hand, and for the Munda, 
Nancowry, and Malacca languages, on the other. We may, however, safely assume that 
there is at the bottom of all these tongues 1 a common substratum, over which there have 
settled layers of the speeches of other peoples, differing in different localities. Neverthe¬ 
less, this substratum was firmly enough established to prevent its being entirely hidden 
by them., and frequent, undeniable, traces of it are still discernible in languages spoken 
In widely distant tracts of Nearer and Further India. 

Of what language this original substratum consisted, we are not yet in a position to 
say. Whatever it was, it covered a wide area, larger than the area covered by many 
families of languages in India at the present day. Languages with this common substra¬ 
tum are now spoken not only in the modern Province of Assam, in Burma, Siam', 
Cambodia and Anam, hut also over the whole of Central India as far west as the Berars. 
It is a far cry from Cochin China to Nimar, and yet, even at the present day, the coin¬ 
cidences between the language of the Korkus of the latter District and the Anamese of 
Cochin China are strikingly obvious to any student of language who turns his attention 
to them. Still further food for reflection is given by the undoubted fact that, on the 
other side, the Munda languages show clear traces of connexion with the speeches of the 
aborigines of Australia. 


_ ™ s ancient substratum may have been the parent of the present Munda languages, 
or it may have been the parent of the present Mon-Khmer languages. It cannot have 
been the parent of both, hut it is possible that it was the parent of neither. Logan, 
writing in the early fifties, believed that it is the Mon-Khmer family of which it was the 
parent, and that the speakers were a mixture of two distinct races, i.e. t that Eastern 
Tibetans, or Western Chinese, came across the Himalaya, and mingled with the Australo- 
Dravidians of India proper, who are now looked upon as the aborigines of India. Forbes, 
in life Comparative Grammar, avoids the question, and contents himself with proving' 
what is now not a matter of doubt, that the Munda and Mon-Khmer families had no 
common parentage. Kuhn is more cautious than Logan. He proves the existence of the 
common substratum, hut does not venture to state to what family of languages it belonged. 
Ihomsen does not deal with the question directly, hut it may he gathered from the paper 
quoted below that his opinion is that most probably the substratum is a Munda one, and 
that a Population akm to the Indian Munda races originally extended as far east as 

resulted sjt'i tiT b ^ ore tlle beginnings of those invasions from the north which 
ments d St ^on. “ ’ ^ afterWardS ’ * aad Tai -ttlc 
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langit- 0 ^ 6 WrHin " S d6al With the S eaeral <!«*** °f the Mon-Khmer races and 


JbOGAN, jft 


'7"L 8 tSTs rf***"' i a * ^.Pacific Islands, ^ appeared in Ul| 

mporsedehy UWhTmri* % ”7 ? ttoogh much h a8 tea 

of the Purml-TilolanOanosUc and B ^V ‘ W “ *° 4116 W on Character. 

■ _ ’ Uanget>c and La nguages, on pj,. 186 and 0. of Vol. vii (1863). 

1 So Kahn in tho Beitrdge quoted below. 
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KHASSI. 

The connexion of Khassi with the other languages of the Mon-Khmer family was 
recognised so long ago as the year 1853, when Logan, in his paper on the General 
Characters of the Burma-Tibetan, Gangetic and JDravirian Languages , 1 spoke of it as 8 a 
solitary record that the Mon-Kambojan formation once extended much further to the 
North-West than it now does. 5 This statement of opinion seems to have escaped the 

notice of subsequent students of the language, for though a few scholars have once and 

again referred to the connexion with Mon-Khmer, the usually accepted account of Khassi 
has been that it is an entirely isolated member of the Indo-Chinese languages. 3 It was 
not till^ 1889, forty years after Bobinson published the first Khassi Grammar, that Pro- 
fessor E. Kuhn, m his masterly JBeitrdge zur Sprachenhmde Binterindiens, first seriously 

form of speed? UeS ^ 1<>I1S ^ ^ ^ COn ° ksively tbe tme of iMs interesting 


The home of Khassi is the district of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, the head-quarters 

?* are slullon g» tlie seat of Government in Assam. Speakers of it are also found 
m the adjoining districts of Sylhet and Oachar. The standard dialect is tW T 

Besides this throe other dialects have been reported for this Survey, viz (X) the T™ ’ 

*5 m to SlorVir Oli taiu" ° f the hffls, . bold “ iD S « the Garo 

Specimens of these three have, it is believed, never before been nrinf^d * a 
now given afford thp nnW ,..... uro Dcen punted, and those 

peculiarities of grammatical struif ?“f S “ d 1 i£Eerenoes from standard and 
more nearly than the oSeS Synteng approaches the standard dialect much 

eachdil f “ 8 flSUr6ShaV8 beeD rep0I ' ted 38 flle es tunated number of speakers of 


Dkleofc, 

Standard 
%ng-Bgam 
Synteng or Pnfir 
War 

Unspecified 


Where spoken, 

Khasi and Jantia Hills 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

SylIiet 3,200 

Oachar 313 


Number of speaker,-;. 
113,190 
1,850 
51,740 
7,000 


3,513 
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libeto-Burman gro up which encloses it This isolation “““W th< 
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Conspicuous in the social institutions of the Khassi race, and in the physical characteristics 
of the individuals who compose it. While the general type, both of speech and physical 
frame, is undoubtedly Mongolian, the morphological character of the language differs too 
much from that of other forms of speech found within the Indian boundaries, to admit of 
its being classed with any one of them. 

The following are the principal points of difference between the Khassi family and 
the other non-Aryan languages of India:— 

(1) It possesses a complete system of gender. To every substantive in the dialects 


the Cambodian and Anamese languages (as well as with those ot the lai 
family), hut not with Mon. 

VOCABULARY, —The greater part of the words used in Khassi appear to be native 
to that tongue, though there may have been borrowings and interchanges with its Tibeto- 
Burman neighbours. 1 The two test-words, for water andj^fe, and the numerals, which 
run through the whole of the Tibeto-Burman family with only dialectic variations, have 
no representatives of the same type in Khassi. Many words have been borrowed from Ben¬ 
gali, Hindostam and English, being required to express ideas and instruments of civilization 
and culture acquired from outside; but the language has considerable power of abstrac¬ 
tion, and bas proved adequate to the expression of very complex relations of thought. 

It has received much cultivation during the past half-century, entirely tnrough the 
agency of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Mission, settled in the Khasi Bills since 1842, 
with its head-quarters first at Cherrapunji, and afterwards at the provincial capital of 

1 Mikir or Arleng, the nearest Tibeto-Burman neighbour of Khassi on the East, has a fairly large number of roots identi¬ 
cal with Khassi; it is not possible at present to say which baa borrowed from the other. 
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. .. f +ll _ opvintiirps a considerable number of books have 

h ,Ui0n wiiSf S— dialect is considered to be that of Chcrrapunji and 
been pubbshtd in it 1 a literary form were made; 

Its neighbourhood, where be first ettorte to ^ o ^ ^ ocoupi ed the j r 

^^^“rtonheKhasi^d Jaintia Hills, has contributed to spread the use of that 
dialect throughout the Khassi-speaking area. Khassi is the official language of 1^ 
courts and fa recognised by the Calcutta University, students from the Hills oBenn 
themselvffi for matriculation being examined in it as a second language in addition to 

LBS The best account of it is contained in the Grammar by the Rev. H. Roberts; but, 
as the list below shows, there are many works from which a knowledge of it can be gamed. 

AD ™'Son B W~-Kbi» S o» tie Ungvoge* spoh.u by tie vuriom Tribes inhabiting the Talley e / 4»» 

iU Uenntain Oo.fimt. Journal o£ the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. =mu, Pt. I, 1849, pp. 183 
and 310. Kassia Grammar on. pp. 336 and ff. Vocabulary on pp. 342 and . . 

Robinson, W .—The Khasia Hills. Calcutta Review, Vol. xxvii, 1356, pp. 56 and f£. Contains a 

[^Introduction to the Khasia Language, comprising a Grammar, Selections for Reading, 

and a Vocabulary. Calcutta, 1855. . 

Gabelentz, H. 0. yon dek.—* In. Berishte fiber die Verhandlungen dor Koniglichcn sacnsiscncn 

Gesellscbaft dor Wissenschaften, X (1858.) , ™ . 

SohoxTj W._ Die Cassia-Sprache im nordostlichen lndien, nebst ergUnzenden Bemerhungen uber das J.ax 

oder Siamesische. Berlin, 1859. _ 

Dalton, E. T .—Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Khasi Vocabulary on pp. 235 and . 
Campbell, Sir G.-Specimens of the Languages of India, including those of the aboriginal Tribes of Bengal, 
the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874. Khasi Vocabulary on pp. 0 
and fl., and pp. 272 and ff. The latter has also a Vocabulary of the Synteng dialect. 

Hoyelacqvi, Abel. —La Langue Khasia Studiee sous la Rapport de VEvolution des Formes. Paris, 1880. 
Roberts, Rev, H.—Anglo-Khassi Dictionary for the Use of Schools andf Colleges. Calcutta, 1875. 

Roberts! Ret. H.—Ehassi Primer, Vernacular Series, Parti, and Part II ., with Vocabulary . Calcutta 
Scbool-book-Society, 1876. 

Roberts, Rev. H.— A Grammar of the Khassi Language for the Use of Schools, Native Students, Officers, 
and Englwh Residents. London, 1891 

Avery J._ On the Khasi Language. Proceedings of the American Oriontal Society for 1883, pp. clxxiii 

and ft Xu Vol. xi (1885) of the Journal of tho Society. 

Stephens, C. L .—Khasi Primer. Khadrawphrah (Khasi Hills), 1895. 

Solomon, U-Job ,—The Reader’s Companion, being an easy guide how to speak and write Khasi. 

Shillong, 1895. 


8KELET0K KHASSI OEAMMAE. 

PRONUNCIATION. —The language has been provided with a written character— 
the Homan—by the Missionaries, who have used a system for expressing sounds partly 
derived from their own Welsh. Thus words in Khassi as written do not agree with the 
scheme of representation adopted elsewhere in this Survey. According to the established 
system the following vowels have sounds not represented elsewhere by the same means 

a is not the Aryan a, but the Aryan a somewhat shortened, as in Bengali and 
Assamese (German a in Mam), 
e short and e long both occur. 

@ represents the abrupt o in * gone,* ‘ pot 1 ; o % the sound in ‘ bone \ 


KHASSI (STAHBABB). 7 

y is used for tlie obscure vowel, not exactly the short a of Aryan, hut something 
between it and the German 6 or the French eu, hut shorter than these. 1 
Very rarely it is long, and then=the French eu. in s heure. 5 T is never used 
as a consonant, its place being taken by the vowel i, as ia=zya. 
w is used in diphthongs for vocal u ; elsewhere it is a consonant. 

Diphthongs—ai, di, as in Aryan; aw™Aryan au ; dw= Aryan du ; ei=not exactly 
Aryan e, but with the 4-sound distinctly audible ; eio— Aryan eu; no— Aryan in, hut pro¬ 
nounced together so as to make one syllable; oi as in ‘ boil ’; ui, ui, each sound separ¬ 
ately heard, hut as one syllable. 

Diacritical marks of length are seldom used in writing, and the long vowel i is 
sometimes expressed by doubling, ii, e.g., sim , bird; siim (sim), chief: ding, fire; diing , 
tree. Occasionally the diaeresis is used to denote long i, thus, i. Ie is also used for a 
sound hardly distinguishable from long I. 


(not two, dental and cerebral) are used, as in English; sh as in c shun/ The language 
does not contain the sounds of/(except as a dialectic form of ph), g (except in foreign 
words), ch or z (except in the Lyng-ngam and War dialects). 

Ng is frequent as an initial, and after initial a, as sngi , sngem, angur. The g is 
never heard separately. 

Tones .—Khassi possesses tones, like the other languages of the Mon-Khmer family, 
Tai, and Chinese. The accurate representation of these in writing has not yet been 
consistently provided for, though they are distinctly differentiated to the ear. One tone, 
however, the abrupt, is expressed by the use of h after the vowel; e.g., la, the particle 



viduality,- and are used to form compound roots. These have almost invariab ^ 
the weakest vowel, y, which they tend to lose and to coalesce with the following conso¬ 
nant. Thus hhymih, hhmih ; Jcypa, hpa ; kymi, kmi. The compounds thus formed tend 
to aphseretise the first element, and we have pa, mi(mei) as the residuum. In verbs 
these syllables (pyn-, pyr-, hyr-, Jcyn-, tyr-, syr-, etc.) play a considerable part in producing 
secondary roots. Compound roots, in which each element retains its force and is distinctly 


1 Y combined with r, as in the prefixes leyr-, syr-, tyr-, etc., appears to represent very accurately the vocal r of the old 
Aryan alphabet, still retained in some of the Slavonic languages. It is most frequently in contact with the liquids, l , tn, n, r. 

1 In a large number of cases the h represents a lost consonant, usually Is. Thus baroh, all, is in Lyng-ngam prok ; bkak 
(Synteng), shave, stands for bhak (Bengali bhdg). Compare also the Khassi (ky)poh, belly, with the Mikir pole, and the 
Khassi shoh, beat, with the Mikir ehoh. The abrupt tone is due to the disappearance of this consonant. 
s Aspirated consonants, ng, and sh. are here treated as single letters. 
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felt in the common idea, are extremely numerous, and add greatly to the power of the 
lan*mage as the means of expression. Thus **., causal prefix mb, stone; hyn-,naw 
mark with a stone as memorial, remember : Mrnih, loolc at, wa ch, lynU, road; khm.h. 
lynti, expect, await: sngoto, feel, ihd, good; mgowbhd, he pleased. 

ARTICLE —The pronoun of the third person is commonly described as an article. 
Its forms are, singular, mase. u, torn, ha, diminutive or familiar,*; plural (com. gen ) lei. 
One of these must precede every noun. It has not, however, the force o* our arfacle 
either definite or indefinite, but only indicates the gender and number of the associated 
noun. The ' article ’ is omitted in idiomatic sentences when no ambiguity is caused by 

the omission, 

NOUNS.—Gender is indicated in the singular by the 4 article } , m the plural, 
where necessary, by words denoting sex. The great majority of inanimate nouns are 
feminine; all abstracts (formed either by the prefix^, or the adjective with or without 
ba \ are feminine. The sun, day, is feminine, ha sngi ; the moon, month, is masculine, 
u bynai. Sometimes the word varies in meaning according to the gender : u ngap, bee; ha 
ngajp, honey. Diminutives are formed by the prefix i : u briw, a man; i briw, a dwarf: 

ha mg s a house; i mg, a hut. 

Number is indicated only by the article. 

Case is indicated by prefixes. Thus__ 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Nominative 

Accusative 


u brlw, a man . 
ia u brlw, a man 


Instrumental A da u brlw, by a man 


Dative 

Ablative 

Genitive 

Locative 


ha, sha, or ia u brlw, to or for a man 
na u brlw, from a man 
jong u brlw, of a man . . 

ha u brldi, in a man . 


hi brlw, men. 

ia hi brlw, men. 

da hi brlw, by men. 

ha, sha, or ia hi brlw, to or for men. 

na hi brlw, from men. 

jong hi brlw, of men. 

ha hi brlw, in men. 


20 .—The prefix of the Accusative (ia) and of the Genitive (jong) are often omitted, the position of the word indicating the 
case. 

ADJECTIVES. —All are formed by prefixing M* (the particle of relativity or 
purpose) to the root. Thus,AM, goodness; ba-bhd, good : sniw, badness; ba-smw, bad. 
Often ba- is dropped and the root joined immediately to the noun, hut in this case there 
is generally some difference of meaning, and the word has become properly a permanent 
compound noun. Thus, n brlw bdblid, a good man : AM, a rich man. The‘article* 

may bo repeated before the adjective or omitted at pleasure, u briw u bastdd or u 
briw bastdd, a wise man. 

The adjective always follows the noun. 

Comparison is effected by inserting Mam between ba and the root, for the compara¬ 
tive, and by adding tam to the positive, either with or without hham , for the superlative 


/ia* 


hard; ba-khum-cji, harder; ba-eJi-tam, ba-kham-eh-tam, hardest. 


KHASSI (STANDARD). 
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Numerals. —The forms are given in the list of words. Here it is to be observed 
(1) that in Khassi the cardinal number always precedes the noun (e.g., dr-ngut, two per¬ 
sons: Idi-lyngkhot, three pieces), whereas in Tibeto-Burman it follows it; (2) that in 
Khassi there is no trace of the class-determinatives used in Tibeto-Burman and Tai with 
numerals when applied to different groups of things. 

PRONOUNS. —The Personal Pronouns are nga, I; ngi, we (both of common 
gender); me (masc.), phd (fern.), thou; phi (com. gen.), ye; u (masc.), ha (fern.), he, 
she, it; hi (com. gen.), they. All are declined as nouns. Ma- prefixed emphasises the 
pronoun; nga la ong, ma-ngd=I said, even I. Observe (1) that in these plurals alone 
are found in Khassi traces of inflexion, and (2) that in the second and third persons the 
common plural is* formed from th e feminine singular. The fem in ine is also used where we 
should use the neuter, as in impersonal verbs: ha del, it is necessary; ha la slap, it 
rained; ha-ne, this; ha-ta , that, of sexless things. 

The pronouns of the third person are converted into Demonstratives by the addition 
of particles denoting the position of things with reference to the speaker. These suffixes 
are .__(i) near=this, ne (u-ne, ha-ne ,, i-ne, hi-ne ); (2) in sight, but further off=that, to 
{u-to, etc.); (3) further off, but still visible = 2 that, tai [u-tai, etc.); (4) out of sight, or only 
contemplated in the mind=that, ta {u-ta, etc.). After these, the * article ’ must be 
repeated before the noun: this man ~u-ne u hriw. 

The Relative Pronoun is, in the same way, the personal pronoun of the third 
person followed by the adjective or relative particle ha — u-ha, ha-ha , i-ha, ki-ha. E.g., 

4 there was a man who had two sons 5 =la-don u-wei u-hriw u-ha la-don dr -71 gut ki-khun 
shinrang. Ba is sometimes used as a relative without the ‘ article.' 

The Interrogative Pronoun is the * article ' followed by no or ei, (u-no, ka-no, 
U-no, who ? which ? u-ei, ha-ei 3 ki-ei, id.). M is often used without the ‘article*; and 
- no (which is restricted to persons), when declined, regularly drops the ‘ article’, e.g., jong- 
no, whose? ia-no, whom? sha-no, to whom ? What ? neuter, is aiuh, and also ka-ei. 

The Reflexive Pronoun, referring to the subject of the sentence, is la, for all 
persons. 

VERBS. —The verbal root (which never varies) may he simple or compound. The 
compound roots are (1) Causals, formed by prefixing pyn to the simple root; tap, die; 
pyn-iap , kill: (2) Frequentatives, formed by prefixing 2 ^; tarn, weep; iai-idm, weep 
continually: (3) Inceptives , by prefixing 'man; stdd, be wise; man-stdd, grow wise: 
(4) Reciprocals, by prefixing ia: 'ieit , love; ia-ieit, love one another: (5) Intensities , by 
prefixing the particles kyn, lyn , syn, tyn. Any noun or adjective may be treated as a 
verbal root by means of a prefix of these five classes. Thus, hajia, a quarrel (Hindustani 
loan-word, qazia) ; ia-kajia, to quarrel wfith one another; hynta (Hindostani loan-word), 
share; pyn-ia-hynta (reciprocal-causal), to divide between several persons: ’riwhhd, rich 
man; man- rttohhd, to grow rich: hhdp good; pyn-hhd, to make good. 

There are two verbs for ‘ to he,’ long, implying existence absolutely, and don, imply¬ 
ing limited existence, and also meaning / to have.’ 


c 
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Conjugation.— There is only one form of conjugation for all verbs Tense and 
Mood are indicated by prefixes, number and person by the subject. When the subject is 

a noun, the pronoun is inserted before the verb. ________ 


Pbesent. 


Past- 


Singular. 


Ngi long, I am 


Me (masc.) or pha 
(fem.) long, thou] 
arL 

J7 (maso.) or ha 
(fem.) long, he 
or ahe is. 


Plural. 


Ngi long, we 
are. 

Phi long, jo are 


Ki long, they 
are. 


Singular. 


Nga la long, I 
was. 


Plural. 


Ngi la long, we 
were. 


Me or pha la j Phi la long, ye 
long, thou wast. were. 


Future. 


Singular. 


Nga'n long, I 
shall be. 

Me’n or pha'n 
long , thou shalt 
be. 


TJ or ha la long, 
he or she .was. 


Ki la long, they j TJ’n or ka'n long , 
he or she will 


were. 


be. 


Plural. 


NgVn long, we 
shall be. 

Phi’n long, ye 
shall be. 


KVn long , they 
will be. 


These simple tenses are rendered more definite or emphatic by various devices. La, 
sicni of the past, when added to lah, sign of the potential, has the sense of the complete 
perfect: nga la lah long, I have or had been. ^ T» (apocopated after a vowel to ’»), 
with sa added, emphasises the future. In the subjunctive mood (after haba, if), da is 
inserted to indieate a hypothetical condition : haba nga da long, if I be; haba nga da la 
long, if I were. Other complex tenses are similarly formed with other particles. 

The Imperative Mood is either (1) the simple root, long, be, or (2) to long, or (8) to 


long ho (emphatic). 

The Infinitive of Purpose is composed of ba , the relative particle, and yn, the future 
particle, prefixed to the root: ba'n long, to he, or, for the purpose of being. The Infinitive 
of State is Jca jing long or ha ba long, being. 

Participles.—Ha long , being ; ba la long, been. 

Noun of Agency,—Hong long. 

There is no Conjunctive Participle, such as plays so great a part in the syntax of 
B&r& and other Tibeto-Burman languages. 

The Passive Voice is formed by using the verb impersonally and putting the subject 
into the accusative case with ia. In the present, dang (particle of continuance) is pre¬ 
fixed to the verb : thus (/ieit, to love),—I am loved ~dang 'ieit ia nga ; I was loved=rfa 
ieitia nga; I shall he loved=v/w ‘ieit ia nga. 

Potentiality is indicated by the verb lah, and Necessity by the verb del, both Used 
impersonally, with the feminine ‘ article ’ (for the neuter) ha, and. followed by the relative 
particle ba. Thus, ha lah ba nga la long, I might be (lit. it is possible that I was): ha dei 
ia nga ba'n long, I ought to he {lit. it is necessary for me to he). Lah, in the present, is 
construed personally {nga lah ba'n long , I can be), and impersonally only in the past and 
future: dei is impersonal throughout. 


Pang and da indicate the Indefinite Present: nga, da trei, I am working. 

The Negative sign is ym, apocopated after vowels to 'm: ngd'm long, I am not. In 
Uie ^at tense shym is used in addition to ym: ngd'm shym la thoh, I have not written, 
in the future ym follow »the future particle yn: ngd'n ym thoh, I will not write. 

In the Imperative the Negative is wat: teat thoh or wat thoh me, write not. 




KHASSX (STANDARD). ** 

Order of words —The usual order of words is (1) subject, (2) verb, (3) object; but 
very often, for the sake of emphasis, the verb (usually preeededby the ‘ article 
is uut before the subject: *la wan « irlw or la wan « Irlw, the man came. Generally, it 
ma P y be said that when emphasis is desired, the word to be emphasised is brought/oncar^ 
nearer the commencement) in the sentence. f4 


The following examples of Bhassi in its various dialects have been provided by the 
Tieuntv Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. X have already expressed my 

Deputy Commissioner _ j must a l s0 take this 

kindness of the Bev. H. Roberts, the author of the 
°T * mwi Grammar and of other excellent works dealmg with the language, w o 

with considerable accuracy. 
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STANDARD' DIALECT. 


KHASSI. 

(District, Khasi akd Jaintia Hills.*) 

Speoimen I. 


(V Mohan Boy, 1900.) 

La-don u-wei u-briw u-ba la-don ar-ngut ki-kliun sbinrang. TT-ba 

Was-ihere one man who had two-persona children male. Who 

kbaddnb u la-ong ha u-kypa jong-u, ‘ ko-pa, ai nob ba nga ka 

last he said to the-father his, 'father, give away to me the 

bynta ka-ba bap ia nga.’ Te n la-pyn-ia-bynta ba ki katba u don. 
portion which falls to me.* Then he divided to them whatever he has. 

Hadin ka-ta ym bun sngi u-ta u-ba khaddub bynda u la-ialum lang 

After that not many days that tv ho last when he gathered together 

ia-kiei-kiei barob u la-leit jing-leit slia ka-rl ka-ba jing-ngai; bang-ta 

things all he went journey to a-country which far ; there 

rub u la-pyn-syrwa nob ia-ka-bynta jong-u ba u da-leb sarong-awria. 

also he wasted away the-porlion his that he doing riotous. 


so 


Hynda u la-pyn-lut kumta ia-kiei-kiei baroli, la-jia ’nemsnlw ka-ba 

When he had-spent so things all, happened famine (bad-year) which 

kbraw ba ka-ta ka-ri, u rub u la-sydang ban sngow kyrduh. Hynda kumta 
great in that country, he also he began to feel want. 

la-ia-soh bad u-wei na ki-trai-shnong ka-ta ka-ri, u-ba 
went with me from master-citizens (of-) that country, 

lyngkba jong-u ba’n ap sniang. Te u la-sngow 
field his to tend pig. Then he felt 
ia-la ka-k’poh na ki skop, te ym don 

own belly from those husks, then not there-is 


When 

la-phah 

sent 


u 
he 

ia-u slia 
who sent him to 

kwah ba’n pyn-kydang 
desire to Jill 

ba ai ia-u. 
that gives to-him. 


la-ong, 


Einre bynda u la-kynmaw-briw u 
But when he remembered-himself he said 
ki-ba don ka-jingbatn kyrhai, 

who have food abundant, 


Jong-nga 

mine 

Hga’n-da 

I-will 

ba-u, 
to-him, 
jong-me; 
of-thee ; 
ia-nga 
me 


nga 

I 


leng 

stand 


joit 
up 
“ko-pa, 

“ father ( 
bad 
and 

u-khun 

son 


bad 

and 

nsra 


nga m 
X-not 


nga’n-leit 


]ong«me; 
thine; 


long u-ba 

am who 

to-pyn-long 
cause-to-be 


' katno-ngut ki-shakri u-kypa 
'how-many servants the-father 

te nga’n-sa-iap tbyngan. 
then J-will-die hungry, 

nga*n-ong 
I-will-aay 
khymat 

and in face 
shub ba-yn-kbot 
dhy-more to-call 
ia-nga kum u-wei na 

me Wee one from, 


sha u-kypa jong-nga bad 
I-will-go to the-father mine and 

la-leb pop pyrsha byneng bad ha 

did sin against heaven 

bit 

worthy 
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ki-shakri jong-me.” Te u la-ieng bad u Xa-leit sha la-u-kypa. 

servants thine.” Then he stood and he went to own-father. 

Hinrei baba u da-dang-ha-jing-ngai, u-kypa jong-u u la-iob-ib ia-u bad u 
But whilst he still-at-a-distance, father his he saw him and he 
la-sngow-isynei, u la-phet ruh, bad u la-hap ba ka-ryndang jong-u, 

felt-pity. he ran also, and he fell to the-neok his, 

u la-iai-ia-dob rub ia-u. Te u-ta u-khftn u la-ong ia-u ‘K.o-pa nga. la-leb 

he hissed also him. Then that ton he said to-him ‘Father I did 

pop pyrsha byneng bad ha-khymat jong-me, te nga’m long sbub u-ba bit 

sin against heaven and in face of-thee, then I-noi am anymore who Jit 

ba-yn-kbot ia-nga u-kbun jong-m§.’ Hiurei u-ta u-kypa u la-ong ia ki-shakri jong-u, 
to-eall me son thine.’ But that father he said to servants his, 

<wallam nob ia-ka-jain-kup ka-ba kor-tam, to-pyn-kup rub ia-u; to-bub rub 
‘bring away a-garment which best, put-on also him; put also 
ia-ka-'sah-’ti ba ka-kti jong-u, bad ki-juti ba ki-slajat jong-u. To ngi’n 
a-ring in the-hand his, and shoes on feet his. Let us 
ia-bam, ngi’n ia-Ieb kymen; na-ba u-ne u-khun jong-nga u-ba la-iap, u 
together-eal, us do merry; from-what this son mine who died, he 
la-im pat; bad u la-long u-ba la-jab noh, bad la-sbem pat ia-u.’ Kumta 

■was-alive again; and h, was who lost away, and found again him.’ So 

Id la-ia-sydang ba’n ia-leb kymen. 
they began to do merry . 

Te u-kbun u-ba kbam sliiwa jong-u u la-don ba lyngkha. Te katba 

- - - T _ _ -finis] r Ph Slrm aishi.1.0 


To ngi’n 


Then son who more old Us he was in field. Then wUle 
u la-nan-wan bajan ka-ing u la-ioh-sngow ia-’tiar-ruai bad ia-ki-ba 

he tcas-continne-coming near house he got-to-hear singers and who 
sbad Te baba u la-kbot ia-u-wei na ki-ta ki-shakri u la-kylli, 

dance. Then when he called one from those servants he ashed, 

‘aiuh ka-lab .long ki-ne kier-kiei rub?’ U te u la-ia-thub ba u 

Uchal can be these things also?’ He then he {reciprocal)-said to Urn, 

•ba la-wan u-para jong-me, te u-kypa jong-me u la-pyu-iap ia-u, 

‘for-thatcame brother thine, then the-father thtne he killed the- 

khun-massi ba la-pyn-sngaid, naba u la-ioh pyd-diang pat ia-u u-ba- 

son-cow that fattened, for he got recede agasn Urn who 

koit-ba-kbiab.’ Hynda kumta u la-bittar, u-’m mou ba’n leit ha-poh. 

safe-and-sound.’ Jfter Uhe-that he was-angry, he-not will to go to-msi.de. 

Namarkata u-kypa jong-u baba « la-mih-habar u la-kyrpad ^u. 

Hrom-the-cmse-{of)-that the-father his when he got-to-out he entreated Hm. 

XT te u da-ia-tbub u la-ong ia-u-kypa, ‘ha-kbymrh, la-katta snem 
He then he conUme-lelUng he said lo-thefather, ‘behold so-Ung year 

nga dang-sbakri ia-me bad nga-’m jiw 


conUnueservina 


DLga-’m 

l»not 


transgress ed a-command 
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jong-me; 
thine ; 

ba-nga-’n 
that-I-will 
une u-kbun 
this son 
la-pyn-iap 
killed 


pynban mS-'m jiw la-ai ba-nga wad ia-i-kbun-blang 

yet thou-not ever gavest to-me even a-little-daughter-goat 


iob ia-leb-kymen bad ki-lok jong-nga. Hinrei 

get to-do-merriment with friends mine. But 

jong-me, u-ba la-bam*dub ia-ka-jing-im jong-me ba 
thine, who ate-out livelihood thine to 


baba la-wan 
when cctme 

ki-nuti, me 
harlots, thou 


ia-n kbun-massi ba-la-pyn-sngaid.’ 
the son-cow fattened 


U te a la-ong ia-u, 

Me then he said to-him, 


* ko-kkun bala ka-sngi me don lem bad nga bad kiei-kiei baiob ki 
< Q„ 80n eve ry day thou art together with me and things all they 

jong-nga ki long ki jong-me. Te ka-la-dei ba’n ia-leb-kymen bad ban 

mine they are they thine* Then it-was-meet to do-merry and to 


ia-leh sngowbba, naba u-ne n-para jong-me n la-long n-ba la-iap, te 

do pleasure , for this brother thine he was who died, then 

u la-im pat; bad u la-long n-ba la-jab, bad la-sbem pat ia-n.* 

he was-alive again; and he was who lost, and found again Mm. 
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KHAS3I. 


Standard Dialect. 


(District, Khasc and Jaintia Hills.) 


Specimen II. 

(V Mohan Boy, 1900.) 

Ka-ba nga kynmaw sbapbang u-jumai. 

What I remember concerning the-earthquake* 

Ha ka-por u jumai ka-wei ka-kynthei ka la-iap ba ka-step 
At the-time the earthquake one woman she died On the-moming 
ia.ta ka-sngi, bad ka la-slap ha ka-te ka-sngi, bad nga la dang-wan 

1 J that day, and it rained on that day, and I was commg 

ohai na ba-tep. Namar ba ka long ka-sngi ka-ba pyjah nga la-s’aid 

retimed from burial. Because that it was day which cold I warmed 

.. -u-nni! inf Hvnda katto-katne nga la-mib sha beranda, 

2! inside hjse. After Wce-that-Me-this-(i.e., little-while) I got-out to veranda, 

bad nga la-ioh-sngow ka-jing-khynniuh mian-mian kum ka jong u-juinai. 

a „ d l got-to-feel a-trembling slowly as that of earthquake. 

ala-sngao bba bad nga la-ioh-sngow ka-jing-khynniuh ka nang jut. 

f listened well and I felt the-trembling it grows-more severe, 

bad n"a la-mih sha phyllaw-ing. Tang nga shu phai ha phyllaw, ka- 

iing-lchynniuh ka la jur eh. La nga la-kbyrnih-lyntx ba ka- n-da-jah- 
trembling it was severe very. Although I expected that vt-would-pass - 
nob, ka-jing-kbynniuh ka nang kham-jur pynban Ha ka-ta ka-por nga 

off. the-trembling it grows more-severe nevertheless. At that 
lashepting eh. Nga la-don jing-kyrnxen ha ka-’n-da-jah-noh, hinrei hynda kx-kMdx 
was-afraid very. I had hope that it-would-pass-off, but when the lop, 

atoshkhana ki la-kyllon, nga la-ong, ‘u-Ulei u ia-leh shisha xa 

chimney they fell, 1 said, «God he fights indeed against the-wold, 

had vm don jing-artatxn ba yn-sa-pyn-duh ia ka-pyrthex. Ha 

Id not there-is two-thoughts (i.e., doubt) that will-destroy to the-world. At 

kane ka-por nsa la-kbymik-lynti man ka-kliyllip-’mat ba yn klun apo 

this time 1 expected every twmUing-of-an-eye that will swallow w,thm 

khyndew, had ba yn dep haroh slii-syndon. 

earth, and that will end all one-time. 


mon-khmEe family. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

What 1 recollect of the earthquake . 

At tli© time of the earthquake a woman had died in the morning of the day, and it 
was raining on that day, and I had just returned from the burial. As it was a cold day, 
I warmed myself by the fire inside the house. After a little while I went into the 
yeranda and I felt a slight trembling as of an earthquake. I listened attentively and 
felt the trembling more severe and then I went to the front of the house. Just as I got 
to the front of the bouse the shaking was extremely severe. Although I expected it to 
cease, the shaking continued still more and more severe. Then I was very much afraid. 
I had some expectation that it would cease, but when the chimney tops came down 
I said, f God is indeed fighting against the world and there is no doubt now that the 
world will be destroyed.* By this time I expected every moment to be swallowed up 
in the ground and done for once for all. 




If 


LYNG-NGAM. 

The Lyng-ngam dialect of Ehassi is spoken in the west of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills District, near the Garo Hills. So little has hitherto been known ahont it that it 
has usually been considered to be a dialect of Garo. It is, however, a form of Khassi, 
and has no connexion with any language of the Tibeto-Burman family. It is estimated 
that the number of its speakers is 1,850. It presents many peculiar features. The fol¬ 
lowing are the principal points of difference between it and the Standard dialect. As it 
has not been used as a literary dialect, there is no form of spelling, and the same word 
will be found spelt in two. or three different ways in the specimens. 

The Vocabulary deserves study. Some of the commonest verbs are very differ¬ 
ent from those used in the Standard dialect. There are also many minor differences of 
pronunciation. 4 A man 5 is u-breo, not u-brho, and 4 a son ’ is u-hhon, not u-khun. 
Standard ng is often represented by ng. Thus doing for ding , fire. This sound is 
represented in other dialects by h. 

A final h often appears as h, and an initial b as p. Thus, baroh (Standard), all, 
becomes proJc. Standard ei becomes aw. Thus, wei=waw, one; dei=daw, he necessary. 

As regards ‘Articles/ they are frequently omitted. The masculine singular is «, 
and the feminine singular is ha, as in the Standard dialect. U is, however, also used for 
the plural instead of hi, as in dr-ngut u-hhdn-horang, two sovsije-met ngut ti-mrdw, how 
many slaves. The diminutive article is often used without any apparent reason,—pos¬ 
sibly as a neuter. Thus, i-rynong , the property. 

mum. —The prefix of the Accusative-Dative is se or sa, often contracted to 
s’, instead of ia. 

The prefix of the Dative is hanam, Imam, or tnam. The Standard Dative-Locative 
prefix ha is also used, and may be spelt he or hy. We also find ta or te. 

Bor the Genitive besides the Standard gong, we have ba , am-ba, amb, am, and am- 
nam. [A w,-navn and am also mean 4 from « . 

The plural sometimes takes the suffix met* See List of words, Nos. 140, 141, etc. 
It is apparently only used with names of animals. 

Adjectives. —The usual word for 4 male s is horang, and for * female * honthaw, in 
place of the Standard shin-rang and Ay»£A 0 i;respeetively. As examples of comparison 

we have, 

Be-myrriang, good, 

Mai myrriang, better# 

JJ re-myrriang khymang , best. 

The Standard suffix tarn is also used for the superlative. 

The prefix re seems to correspond to the Standard adjectival prefix ba. 

pBOHOirm —The Personal Pronouns are,— 

Singular. Plural. 

1st Person ne Uvi ' 

‘2nd Person mi. mei pftUio* 

3rd Person f#, jit t it*ju kiw- 
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The Nominative of the pronoun of the 2nd person singular is given once as ba-?ni , 
and once as ma-mi. The ma or ba is the Standard emphatic prefix out. 

I do not know if there is a feminine form for this person. Its existence under the 
form of pha may he inferred from the plural phiarn. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns which I have noted are be, tei, that, and uni, or 
nil, this. Be is used as a definite article in the phrase be journos, the earthquake. 

The Relative Pronoun is u-lah, who. 

Interrogative Pronouns are net, u-iet, who ? and met, what ? 

VERBS.'— The pronoun which is the subject of a verb may either precede or follow 
it. Thus, ne rip, I strike: rip Mato, we strike. This pronoun is very often omitted 
when the sense is evident from the context. 

The Standard causal prefix pyn appears in Lyng-ngam as pan. 

The words meaning 4 to be * are re, im, long, and meit. Like the Standard don, 
%m, corresponding to Synteng em, also means ‘to have*. 

As in the Standard, the Present Tense is formed by using the bare root. 

The Past Tense is formed in one of five ways, viz., 

1 . By suffixing let, as in ong-let, said. 

2. By suffixing lah-let, as in dih-lah-let, went. 

8 . By prefixing lah, and suffixing let, as in lah-ong-let, said. 

4 By prefixing lah, as in lah^hyllei, asked. 

5. By prefixing yn, (yng, ym), as in yn-nai, gave; yng-kheit, shook; ym-pait, 
broke; yn-jai, fell. 

There seems to be no difference in the use of these various forms. A good example 
is i'ngu pyn-dai-let, lah-Hr-let, dim-lah-let ha hrang jong ju, (he) felt pity, ran, fell on 
his neck. 


The particle of the Puture is, as in the Standard, yn, but it is added to the 
verb in a very peculiar way. If the root is a monosyllable, it is inserted into the 
middle of the root, immediately after the first consonant. Thus, rip, strike; rynip, 
will strike. If the root is a compound, it is inserted between the two members, as in pan - 
yn-sop, will fill. 

The Puture sometimes takes the form of the Present. Thns, ne wan-di(h), I will 
o° 5 phidw rip, you will strike or you strike. Apparently, also, the future with yn can 
be used in the sense of the present. Thus, in the list of words (205), ne dynih is given 
as the equivalent of *1 go the root meaning * to go ’ being dih. 

The Infinitive has the same form as the Puture. 

This formation of the Puture and the Infinitive by the insertion of yn into the body 
°! S® 100 * is very interestin g- Similar infixes occur in Malay, in the Nancowry dialect 
of Kicobar, and the Malacca aboriginal languages (see the introduction to the Mon- 
Khmer Pamily). 


S6en ttat yn ' P re fiMd, gives the force of the Past Tense. Here we ma’ 
note that the writer of the specimens seems to double the V of yn before a vowel. Thu 
we have yn-nat, * gave, for yn-ai, the root being ai. So we have byn-nang, let us eal 

the RtJmUwT ' i{S ** mynr * n 9> and ( second specimen) dyn-no, to sell, probably for d-yn< 
the Standard root being die. Another example of this form is probably re-ryn-nau 






% cultivator (No. 58 in list of words). Here ryn-naw is probably for r-yn-aw from raw 
(the Standard trei, 1 lienee V<?£, raw '), to do. Pinally we apparently find the infix in 
'nj-yn-nap , die, from njiap or njap, to die. 

The conjecture may be hazarded (but it is a mere conjecture) that in these cases 


Thus rip, to beat, may be a corruption ot pyr-iap, to cause to me, mm rym# « 
yn-iap, ’r-yn-iap, Wynip. 

The prefix of the Imperative is nei, as in nei-ai, give; nei-lam, bring. Perhaps 
also ma in ma-kup, put-on; ma-phong, put-on; Compare List of words Nos. 79, 85, 

ma-chong (standard shotig), sit; ma-hir, run. 

The negative particle appears to be ji, j’iat, jet, suffixed. Ji occurs in the parable 
in wem-sah-ji, go-in would not; be-ai-ji, gavest not; j'iat, appears in daw-j'iat, not 
worthy ; jet in idw bang ioh-jetjd, we did not get to eat (*.*., were not able to eat) rice, 
is perhaps the same word. Besides these a separate negative appears as ynji in ynji breo 
yn-nai se-ju, no man gave to him; njdp ynji, died no one. This ji is probably connected 

os 

sense (</. the Prench point, pas, jamais, and the Persian hech). (See post 
corresponding use of ju) ' _____ 

1 Standard ei becomes aw or aw in Lyng-ngam. Thus wei=waw; Icynthei-kyntha 
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MON-KHMER FAMILY. 


KHASSL 


Dyng-ngam Dialect. 


(District, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen I. 


(JJ Dohoty Mopmay, 19000 

Waw u-breo im-let ar-ngut u-khon-korang. Hymbu dobdit am 

One man had two-person children-male. Brother small of 

Jaw ong-let by pa am ju, *0 pa, i rynong jong mi 
them said to father of him, - 0 father, the property of thee 
nei-ai s’ne daw Imam ne.’ Kathba im-khynnong prok jong 
give to-me belongs to me.’ Then property all of 

rib-lab-let bad sa-kiw. Tah-shibit-nan bandon am ta lum-ryng-let 

divided with them. A-short-time after of that gathered-together 

bad dih-lab-let te-j’ng-ngi, am-ta k’ma-ekjin kkSi jong 

and went to-far , there wasted substance of 

remin synnupepahsat, Am-ta bnd-ryng-let prok, snim-kynoha kbynnong 
with riotous-living. When spent-entirely all, year-bad arose 

tnam-iaw. Am-ta dah-rymmein s’ngu-khob-duh-let, Nang-de-ledde 

ds land-our. Then began feel-want . Then 

■njia-son bad u-wai ritskir-j’nong u-lab hat-let se-ju ta lyngkba 

n-company with one citizen who sent him to fields 

ju ba dih-ngiang sh’ngiiang. TT-kyndur pan-yn-sop sa-kblaw 

Um to feed swine. Re-desired to-fill the-belly 

iong de snib-juba de sb’ngiang ledde-lah-bang-let: y n ii breo 
own with husks by swine eaten; no man 

J? 8 „ . tma ' bre °- letl byr-rah-let, «j e -met ngut 


Hymbu 

Brother 

rynong 


dobdit am 
small of 


them 
nei-ai 
give 
ju ri 
him i 
prok 
all 

ju r< 
him ‘ 
thara 
towards 


land-our. Then 


dih-njia-son bad 
tvent-in-company with 


u-wax 

one 


jong 

ju 

ba 

dih-ngianj 

of 

him 

to 

feed 

byn-jong 

de 

snib-juba 

his-own 

with 

husks 

yn-nai 

se* 

'ju. 

De 

gave 

to-i 

him. 

When {he) 


u-mraw jong pa amb-ne im jong-bam phyllui, namha ne he-de-re 

tlavee °f f ather of-me have food abundant, but I here 

hylle-wet. Ne njeng-dngang, ne wan-di tnam pa, ne ong-trai 

hunger. I ( mllfarm, I { win y g0 to father> j- 

«n 7Z U r lah ; ra ' V ' Piip ' let 80 Brei bad ba-tang-nga mi; Vl 

0 father, I dtd-sin to God and before . J., 

kh6n sa mi 


* \M*uygo to father, I will-say 

‘0 pa ne lah-raw-pap-Iet so Brei bad ba-tang-nga mi; 

0 father, I dd-ein to God and before thel ; * 

fT “ t,,ellS s ’ ne "aw Bkainang u-mraw ioj 

T !°. ! eB ,WMhy! mahe me « elate ' 


no man 
et ngut 

my persons 
le-re *njiap 
're die 

rai be-ju, 

®y to-him > 
pan-tinj 
to-be-called 
jong mi.” * 
of thee”* 


Nang-de-ledde njeng-dugang. nan-lah-let tnam pa Nambe te L "t * 
Then (heVaro**. __ . . v . JNambe te 'J“g-ngi-bah 


{he)-arose, came fg father. 

‘ Compa, |j«mm i« fint Uo. ol SjwimwII, 


at-a-distance 
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30 

him 


am 

ha krang 
on neck 


lali-myja-let se-ju, 
saw Mm, 

jong-ju, yn-nop-let 

of-.i im, kissed 


ne 

and 


s’ngu-pyn-dai-let, 
feel-pity-did. 


se-ju. 

him. 


*0 pa, lab-raw-f p se Brei 
£ O father, ( T)-did-sm to God 
sa mi daw-j'iat.* Nambe 


Be 
Then 

bad ha-iang-nga 
and before 
pa ong-let se 


11 pa 
the father 
dim-lah-let 

fill 

se-ju, 
to-him 
khon 

son of thee not-worthy.* But father said to 
* nei-lam u-jain myrriang tam se-mar jam, maknp 

« bring robe good most of-all clothes, put-on 

sbirut-tei ha ka lut-ktei jong 311 , maphong u-juta 

ring on the finger of him, put-on shoes 

nei-lam u khon-masseo ne-lah-pan-mir, liai pan-njap-iah 

bring the child-ox fatted, let-us kill 

byn-nang, bad hai pbylleo; namba- uni u-khon. joug ne 
and let-us be-merry ; 

lah-im-kylla-let; 
has-come-to-life-again ; 
kylla-di-wet. 

(they)-began. 


n-khon 
the-son 
mi; 
thee ; 
mraw 
slaves 
se 311 ; 
to Mm 
3ia 
on 


lab-hir-let, 

ran, 

lab -ong-let 
said 
pan-tinj 
to-be-called 


Jong 

of 


3 U ® 
him , 


3^5 

him 


eat, 

bad n 

and he 

pbylleo 
to-be-merry 


for 

XL 

he 


maphong 

put-on 
sla-k’jat am 
feet of 

se-ju | hai 
it 1 let-us 

lah-njap-let, 
this child of me died, 
lab-k’ma-let, 3 y mmeo -kvlla-let,’ Hede 

was-lost, was-foimd-again .* So 


XJ khon 

san 

jong ju 

The child 

elder 

of him 

j’ngan inj, 

3 U 

s’ngu-let 

near house, 

he 

perceived 

ne-lah-kek-let 

se-waw 

u-mraw, 

(he)-called 

one 

slave. 


Namba 


30n 


njang-wan ha 
(he)-came to 
g-jymat . 1 Nambe 
When 


im-let lia lyngkha. 
was in field. 
jong-thek-klem-bli bad 

music and dancing. 

u lah-kyllei, £ pbiaw am-raw met?’ TJ-ju 

he asked, * you do what ? * Se 

lah-khna-let nam ju, *u liymbn jong mi lah-wan-let; n k’pa 

said to Mm, 'the younger-brother of thee came; the father 

jong mi lah-hynjaid se-u-khon-masseo re-bad-ym-mir, namba n njoh-kylla-let 
killed the-child-ox fatted, 

myrriang byng-ha. s Nang-de-ledde 


of thee 
se-ju la 
him in 
Am-ta 
Therefore 
lah-ong-let 
said 
•mi n ot-mine t 
never 
bo-ai-ji 

(thou)-gavest-not 


good condition .* 
k’pa joDg 

father of 
pa jong ju, 
father of Mm, 
ngeit-ji 
disobeyed 
bnam ne u 
to me the 


Then 


u 

the 

nam 

to 


because he received-again 
eit-not-let, wan-sab-ji. 

(he) -was-angry go-in-wished-not. 
ju meit-let torot, jylliam-let se-ju. TJ-ju 
Mm came out, entreated Mm. Se 
la-katta snim ne mraw nam-me; 

so-many years I slave of thee 


‘untad 

( lo, 


jong^htikum 

command 


ba-mi; 
of-thee ; 


nambe 

yet 


minot-minot 

never 


kh 5 n blang J*aw-kbynnang ba’n iob-phylleo 
child goat in-order to be-merry 


Jong hete <J©tr«6j>onds to tb« Standard jing. 
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n 

ma iok am ne. Nambe tab-wan u-khon jong mi 

with friends of me. Bui as-soon-as-came the-child of thee 
lah-bang-dok-let spab amba mi, mi lab-bynjaid se-kbon-masseo 
(who)-wasted property of thee, thou killedst the-child-ox 

bad-ym-mir-let.* TJ pa ong-let nam ju, * 0 kbon, jan-be-sngei mi 
fatted * The father said to him, s 0 child, every-day thou 
cbong-son bnam ne. U-met-u-met prok jong ne bad amba mi. 

remainest-with to me. Whatever all of me also of thee . 

Te dynnaw raw-pbylleo bad u-raw-s’ngu-myrriang, namba uni 

So ought (to)-mahe-merry and (to)-feel-glad, for this 

u-hymbu jong mi u lab-njap, bad im-kylla-let ; u lah-k’ma-let, 

younger-hrother of thee he was-dead, and existed-again ; he was-lost, 

bad jymmeo-kylla se-ju.* 
and found-again him’ 
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MON-KHMER family. 

KHASSI. 

Lyns-noam Dialect. (Disieiot, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen II. 

(V Dohory Bopmay, 1900,) 

Urn-met ne ta-ha-jong tymma u jawmai. 

What I at-the-time recollect the earthquake. 

Yngkheit be jawmai ta-ba-tbu-tak iia jong jut s5m dyn-no 
Shook the earthquake fust at time sharpening spear to-sell 

ha iw. Yngkbeit kynsan. Ne tiang-dait ynnan bet. I-in prok 
at market . Shook severe. I afraid much very. The-house all 

lab-lip. Njap yn-ji. Tab kbiaw kymiang ympait, met-met yn-ji. 

fell. Died no-one. Only vessels earthen broke, anything {else) not. 

He-ymmot iaw bang njob jet ja. Synsbih se law bang njob ja. 

AUnight we eat got not food. Morning to us eat {was)-got food. 

He-ymmot iaw in katyma. Ynjai be slap kynsan, iaw jymbait prok. 

At-night we slept outside . Fell the. rain heavily, we {were)-wet all. 


u 


SYNTENG OR PNAR. 

TMs dialect is spoken over the greater part of the east of the District of the Kbasi 
and Jaintia Hills, i.e., in the Jaintia country. The number of speakers is estimated to 
he about 51,740. The following are the main points of difference between it and. 
Standard Khassi. The word ‘ Pnar } means * Dwellers of the Upper Hills * of the Jowai 
suh'division of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills District. 

The Vocabulary differs mainly in pronunciation. Thus, we.have 8 for ai, give; 
mo for maw, stone; wi for wei, one; bru for brlw , man; ba-sih, for ba-smw, had; JBldi 
for Blei, God. There are not so many words peculiar to the dialect as in Lyng-ngam. 
With JBldi compare Lyng-ngam Brei, the War Brdi, and the Palaung Bra. 

The Pronunciation is generally as in the Standard dialect, but attention must he 
called to the fact that the standard ng is sometimes represented by nj. This nj is some¬ 
times represented by the letter n. Thus, dinj or din, for the Standard ding, fire. This nj 
or n is variously pronounced. Properly pronounced, it is a peculiar nasal, something like 
n-ng, hut in some localities, where the speakers * crunch * or e munch * their words (owing 
to their habit of perpetually chewing betel), it has the sound of nj or nji (i.e., njy , in 
which y has the English consonantal sound, and not the vowel-sound of Khassi). As 
explained above, the specimens and list of words represent the sound in two ways. 

The Order of words is not so strict as in Standard Khassi. The pronoun which 
indicates the subject of the verb quite commonly follows it instead of (or as well as) 
preceding it, in this agreeing with the other dialects, but differing from the Standard. 

As regards the Articles, they are the same as in the Standard dialect. It should, 
however, he noted that the article i is frequently used, not in a diminutive, but in a 
neuter sense. Thus, i-bhah , the portion ; ha i-tu i pot , at that time. 

KOTOS .—The declension appears to be exactly the same as in the Standard dialect. 
The same prepositions are used. Ie is often used instead of ia (War has ei). 

ADJECTIVES The adjectival prefix, la, is the same as in the Standard. The 
following are examples of comparison,— 

Ba-bhd, good. 

JBap'hhd, better. 

Bhd duh, best* 

Bhdtam is also used for the superlative, as in the Standard. The comparative 
prefix rap also occurs in War. 

PK0H0TOS,- The Personal Pronouns are,— 



Singular. 

Plural. 

1st Person 

nga, 5 

ngi, i, 

2nd Person 

me, mi 

phi . 

3rd Person 

u fern, ka 

ki. 


The 6 of the first person very commonly means ‘ my.* Thus, hi lok d, my friends. 
Similarly, in the second person, u pain mi, thy brother. Again, for the third person,. 
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KHASSI (SYNTENG). 

ong u ha u-pa u, said he to the father his, he said to his father. This is not, how¬ 
ever, peculiar to Synteng. The genitive prefix is often omitted in the Standard dialect. 

The feminine form of the second person is not found in the specimens, hut may he 
inferred from the plural phi to he pha, as in the Standard. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns which I have noted are— 
u-ni corresponding to the Standard u-ne, this. 
u~tu „ „ u-to, that (near). 

u-te „ „ u-tai, that (far). 

The Relative Pronoun is n-ba or u-wa. 

The Interrogative Pronouns are u4, who ? and what ? corresponding to the 
Standard u-ei. 

VERBS. —As already pointed out, the pronouns which indicate the subject, and 
also the subject when it is a noun, frequently follow, instead of preceding the verb. 

The words meaning ‘ to be * are man and em. Em (compare the Standard im, to 
live), corresponds to the Standard don, and also means * to have.* In the List of Words 
(Nos. 162, etc.) hi is suffixed to em. This is merely a participle of emphasis which may be 
attached to all verbs. Thus lai hi u, he goes personally, corresponding to the Standard 
u leit hi. Em is used for both the present and the past tenses. It never takes the 
prefix da of the past tense. 

The Present Tense is either the bare root-form, or else takes the prefix wa, as in 
wa sympat d, I strike. 

The Past Tense usually takes no prefix or suffix, and is therefore the same in 
form as the simplest form of the Present. Sometimes it takes the prefix da, which 
corresponds to the Standard la. Thus, da bom 5 or da shoh o, I struck, corresponding to 
the Standard ngd la shoh. Eep, meaning * finished, ‘ completed, is sometimes added to 
da, see List of Words, Nos. 178, 186 and 193. 

The sign of the Future is u, which is prefixed to the verb, as in u sympat 5, I 
shall strike % u lai d sha u-pa, will go I to the father, I will go to my father. The 
infinitive also takes u (corresponding to the Standard ban) as in upyn-dap , (he desired) 
to fill. In both cases, this u corresponds to the War ju. Yn also occurs once m the 
parable in the first person plural of the Imperative; to yn ia-bam ia-dih ia-kymen, let us 
eat, drink, and be merry together. 
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Stnteng Dialect. 


MON-KHMER family. 

K H AJSSI. 

(District, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen I. 


(V KiH KiJchar, 1900.) 

Em u-wi u-bru 

There-was one a-man 

Te u-ba s’diali on 

Then who youngest 

i-bhah o kat i*ba 


o 
said 


u-ha 

em 

ar 

ngut ki-khon 

sbynrang. 

who 

had 

two 

persons children 

male. 

: u 

ba 

u-pa 

u, * pa, 

e noli 

\ lie 

to 

father 

his, ‘father, 

give away 

k toll 

ia 

nga. 

Te bbah u 

ia ki 

5 falls 

to 

me. 

Then divided he 

to them 


kat 

i-ba 

era i 

joog 

U. 

Ym bun 

whatever 

what 

was the 

of 

him. 

Not many 

s’diab 

lum 

lang 

u i 

jong 

u baroli, 


sngi 

days 

kat 


nai’te 

thence 

ba 


u-te 

that 


em. 


lai 


u-ba 

who 

wot 


youngest gathered together he the of Mm all, whatever there was, went off 
-slinong i-ba j’ngai: bci’te pyn-lut u kat i-ba em 

milage which-{was) far: there wasted he whatever what was 

ba i-leh sarong. Mynda lut baroli kat 


U slia 

he to 


l-wi 

me 


i 

it 


jong 

of 


u 

him 


ba 


w 


doing proudly. When spent all whatever there 


em, te 

poi u-snem ba’sih. Hei’te 

da 

dub u. 

Nei’te lai 

was, then 

came a-year bad. Then 

being 

in-want he. 

Then went 

ia-sob u ba u-wi u-tre-slmong 

i-te 

i-thaw; 

te phah 

join h 

e with one 

citizen 

of-tliat place; 

then sent 

u u 

u-lai share sniang 

sba lum. 

Te 

kwali 

xl u-pyn-dap 

he him 

to-go tend pigs 

to hills. 

'■Then 

desired 

he to-fill 

ia-u-kypoh. 

u da-u-skop 

u-ba 

juh 

bam ki-sniang; te 

the-belly 

his with-husk 

which usually 

ate the-pigs; then 


ym 


em 


ba 


la 


u. Te ynda khyrniat jong-bru u 


ong 




not there-was that give to him, Then token returned consciousness he said he, 


* katnu. 

* how-many persons 
be i-batam. Nga 


ki sliakri u-pa 

the servants the fat her 

te sa iap tbyngan. 

and the-over. I then shall die hungry. 

6 sba u-pa iob u oug 6 ba u, 

1 will father that will say I to him, 


o ki-ba iob pura i-ja 

mine who get enough rice 

U mihnoh 6 u lai 

Will go*out{start) I will go 

“Pa, nga da leli pap 6 

“ Father , I have done sin I 


ia me be-i ia i-bvnein; tel 

w 3 si 

against thee and-also against heaven ; not 


boi de u khut mi 

jit any-more to call thou 


xa-nga 

me 




KHASSI (SYNTENG). 


u-kbdn mi; pyn-man nga kam u-wi-hi-eh u-shakri mi/’ * Te ieng 

$m thy; make me cts one-only a-servant thy,” 3 Then stood up 

U te lai u sha u-pa u. Te katba dang jiug-ngai u kliajiak, 

he then went he to father Us. Then while being far be (a)-little, 

id wot u-pa u u sniaw byi-ai u, ia u phet u, te 

saw as-soon-as thefather his him felt pity he, to him ran he, then 

khynrup u u, te dob wot u u. Hei’te u-te u-khou ong 

seized he him, then hissed at-the-same-time he him. Then that the-son sai 
u ha u, ‘pa, nga da leh pap 6 ia i-b’nem hei haha i» ^ 

he to him, 'father, I have committed sin I against heaven and when sawest thou, 

„™ k™ ,l« u khut mi ia-nga u-khou mi.’ Te u-pa u 


u-khon ong 
the-son said 


wan n; 


Tm hoi de n khut mi ia-nga u-khon mi. “ 

lot fit anymore to call thou me the-son thine.' Then thefather Us 

nei’te ong u ha ki-sliakri u, ‘lam ka-that kup ka-ba bba 
thence said he to the-servants his, • bring a-oloth wearing -which good 

tam; pyn-khp ia u pyu-deiu ka-sahkti ha ka kU u, « 

most; dress to him decorate a-nng to a han ■ , P 

ki-juta ha ki-kyjat u. To yu ia-bam ia-dili ia-kymen. NeLbhali urn 

the-shoes on the-feet his. Let to eat drinh make-merry. To, h 

ukhon 6 u-ba da iap, da im wan u; u-ha da wiar, da shem 

son my who was dead, was alive again he; who was lost, was found 

wan u.' Nei’te ia-kymen ki. 

again he.' Then together-joy they. 

Ha i-te i-por u-khon haheh em u ha lyngkha. Te katba dang 

U hat le the-son eldest was he in field. Then as still 

, u poi Uhajan iung, sniw u ie-i harua,, hashad. 

was earning he, came he near house, heard he something singing dancing 
!; Vh„+ ™ ia u-vvi na ki-shakri kylli u, ‘Ileh kamm? Te ong 


dang 

still 

hashad. 


ha eta iob-wan u u — - , . . , m hpn nnarqj 

because has got-bach he him in-Us health m-his good-state. Then. gy 


shait 


traiu. 5 


te ym. ben de u 
then not agree any-more he 

ii-ua u, lana u u. 


because hub yv» 

wot u te yrn hen de u n p’siah hapeli rang. Neite 

^°‘ 5 iij j T i finfpr in house. Therefore 

at-onee he, then not agree any-mme he to enter 

„ u u . Te ong u ba u-pa u, 10 , 

mih u-pa , , . , , Then said he to the-father his, Wo, 

came-out thefather Ms, entreated he him. Then said _ 

. snein ba da sumar o ia me, ym em ujuh tyngkham o 

°I Lny years that have tahen-care I of thee, not have ever broken I 

ie-i hukum, mi; katte iWh. ym juh e mi ia tang t-w, 

something order thine; yet also not ever gaves . t 

• viin« bk-no- ileb ioli u ia-sniaw-bba o wa 

*z .u » ******* i ««* ,7“- 


came-out thefather Ms, entreated he him, 
n^a bun sneui ba da sumav 6 

o . . ... . __ T 


*3 Z Z to together-feel-good I with friends mine. 
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mon-khmEr family. 


Kat-u-io-patlian du wa poi bi uni u-khon mi u-ba pyn-ngam 

In-spite-of-lhat <ts*soon m as tftat came only this iheson thine who plunged 

me ba ki-kusbi, te e khawai mi xe-i-bhah u/ Nei’te 
thy-(property) in the-harlots, then give feast thou forsake his* Then 
ong u, * khdn, me u-ba jjuli em shirup ba nga, kat i-ba em i 
#aid he, * son, thou who ever toast together with me, whatever what was that 
jong nga, du i jong me don. Em kam u ia-rkhai ia-kmen i 
of me, only it of thee all. There-is need to make •merry jolly we 

neibbab u-ni, u paiu mi u-wa da iap, da im wan u; u-ba da 

for this, the brother thine who was dead, was alive again he; who was 

wiar, da sbern wan u.’ 

lost, was found again he* 
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[No. 6.] 

MON-KHMER FAMILY. 


Synteng Dialect. 


KHASSI. 

(District, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen II. 


(V Kiri Dikhar, 1900.) 

I-wow kynmo ia u-kb*mi. 

What recollect of the-earthquake. 

Eai-iu i-pwba-kliai u-kb’mi, tohha ka-sngi ka-ba iap ka-wi ka 

/„ that the-time arose the-earthquake, fell in the-dayim) which rhed one . 
bra bei wa War barob u-slap. Te nga dang la-wan tlep bru wot o. 

„„(„.)•!»/,« * f 

T. Mb k'F» *• al "> ° h * * F “ “ *"" 5 ’ 

And because cold and warm fire I »» hearth 

shibet donbi te mih wot 6 sba dban. 

mie-time only and went-out just I to veranda. 

Tcamwa kbib u-khmi. . , 7 

XX « shaking (or trembling) an-carthquahe. And listened well just 1 

- da 1 iongbeh, mih wot 6 sba p’sbem. Te du wa 

felt 1 was more severe, went-out just I to front-of house. 
ha p’sbem, kbib 
in front-of-house, shook 
u wiar, 


inside house, then only 

Te sniaw 6 ba kbib 

And felt I that rocking 
Te ab bka wot 6 


poi 

arrived 


bi d 
only I 
io-luti 

seeinythe-road (i.e., expecting) to 
patban jongheh. Hei’te 

notwithstanding severely 


Then 


And only that 

jongbeb-jongbeb. Katwa 
severely-severely. Although 

sam kbib 

cease, nevertheless more-and-more shook 
te da tein sib o, te bar 

then was afraid very-much 1, and although 


wot 

just 

ileb 


tein. 


dang 

there 


ileb 
also 

mynda bap bi-eb 
when fell down 
dajong sakbiat; 
with earnestness; 

Katte te 


ra b em bi i-wa io-lati ie-i-wow wiar u. Te 

something wa, also the expectation for-to cease A. An 
i-kblib u atoshkhana, te ong 6, ‘i-ni te da leb u- ai 

the-top a chimney, then said I, ‘this then is doing God 

myntu te ym dam de u n S a “,’ ( 

now then not fail anymore to sink-down 0 Ihe-world). 

io-luti 6 sadu iei ba u ngam In, 


Bythat-tirne then expected I only for 
klnkne sbapoh te dep iam Iie * 

swallowed-wholly inside then done for 


that it will-sink only. 


all. 


For a free translation, see under ttbassi (.Standard). 














This dialect of Khassi is spoken in the south-east corner of the District of the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, in the country between Jowai and Jaintiapur. The word War means 
valleys. To its east and north, we find Synteng, and, to its west and north-west, 
Standard Khassi. The estimated number of its speakers is 7,000. 

This dialect differs much more from the standard than does Synteng. There is no 
fixed form of spelling, and it will be found in the specimens that there is little uni¬ 
formity observed in writing the same word when it occurs more than once. The follow¬ 
ing are the principal points in which the dialect differs from Standard Khassi. 

The Vocabulary frequently differs. Thus, we hare mi for uoei, one; nia for hjat, 
a foot; l*men for bniat, a tooth, and many others. Even when a word is retained, it 
undergoes great changes. Thus, a for ar 9 two; tdi for Mi, a hand; hm for hhun s a child; 
tni for ing s a house. 

As regards Pronunciation, we should note the occurrence of the letter n or nj, 
which has been explained under the head of Synteng. Generally speaking the pronui* 
ciation of words is indefinite. Thus, we have both jmgai and sWngai meaning ‘ a day 

The Order of Words is not so strictly observed as in the Standard dialect. The 
subject, and especially the pronoun indicating the subject, frequently follow the verb. 

As regards ‘Articles/ the frequent use of the diminutive i as a neuter article should 
he observed. Thus, swah* m, the property of thee. T7 t ha, and hi are used as in the 
Standard dialect, but i is much oftener used for the plural (besides being used in the 
neuter singular) than hi. 

KOTINS,—-The prefix of the genitive is jong as in the Standard dialect, but it is very 
often omitted, as in u traishnong ha-te ha-ri, a citizen of that country. 

Eor the Accusative-Dative, the prefix is ei } corresponding to the Standard ia t as in 
ei*%e, them or to them. 

Eor the Dative, we have the Standard ha (also written he), and also tu, as in iu 
madan , (he sent him) to the fields. ’ 

The prefix U is used in a great variety of meanings. Its proper use seems to be to 
denote the Ablative, as in ti u-pa, fi:om a father; ti ki-shahri, one from (£.<?., of) 
the servants. But it is also used for tho Locative, as in a-ah u ti Ica-lahi, he was in the 

held; dem u h radmg », he fell bn his neck. Again it is nsed for the Dative, as in ong 

u U u-jpa, he said to the father. 

, “ I ’ 0SS f . ibl .° ‘ bat { j t ! lis T Word is borrowed from some Tai language, in which ti is 

Used as the prefix both of the Dative and of tho Ablative.) 

or AdjcctiT f P refix corresponding to the Standard ba seems to be * 

orisa. The followmg are examples of comparison,— 

wa-ry-um, good. 

rap ry-um, better. 

ry-um tarn, or ry-um bare, best 

The comparative prolix rap also occurs in Synteng. 


si 


Plural. 

ei, i* 
ehl, M. 
' 'ie, i. 


KMASSI (Witt). 

PEOMTOUHS.-The Personal Pronouns are,— 

Singular. 

1st Person nga, nge, ma, o, a 

2nd Person em, ym, 9 wi 

3rd Person ew, u,ie. 

As regards the pronouns of the ^ 

writer aceustomed t^St^dai't^K assi o^ J! . ^idently either- a mistake for, or 

there means me (let s J e ng under the forms » and I. For the second 

a by-form of, o. 0 and *bothoi 3 ® of spe lling (and perhaps pronouncing) 

person, em and ym are eviden y common, and has become a suffix 

the same word. The contracted orm, , £ regards the third person, in 

meaning «thy as in pa-'m. written pa ^ * eMj it is insisted ‘ it ’. 

every case in which ie occurs as a sing ar P . otlie r hand, however, the 

It is probably a neuter pronoun, a con n alway8 refers to hnman beings, and 

£i a contractio11 of ** (i 111 this 0Me 

mu • .rHelft ’ of course, changes aooording to genaer. in n 

8B js ssr Mr* - ~ -■ - - ■ * 

written ia, as in i-ia, fata. ^ appropriate article is prefixed 

The Interrogative Pronoun » «, to which a PP 

according to gender. , and ah The latter is the equivalent 

VEBBS.—The words meaning to* y e is also used to mean‘was’, but in 

of the Standard don and also means to have ■ 

the specimens it only occurs with the nega vrepong^ a -man o. Ism.-, 

a .,ympat’m, thou strikest. S ^e » is sometimes omitted, so that we 

g—*£ dialect. Thus, - ««»e^,thouwho 

alWa CplSse takes the ^ 

collected; da «, became poor j ^ w fi fa-UK, he was in the field; a-ai 

Instead of da, we also^find ^ ^ a feast. lna-da-wan u-U- 

ihateai n-pa ’m, gave feast thefat ? W e ha ve both „ an d to 

*«, hath-eome the brotheroftheethybrothe^t ^ ^ 

form the perfect. 4 ™ saldtob “ t ^.^ in m . u , he went (to a far country). 

Often the prefix is omitted m J in ja 3ympat ng e, I shall strike. 

The future Tease is forme ^ 7 P Compare Synteng u. 

So we hare ju zeng nge, I will s an » J* a 3 « Thus, tyng-eh tang jn-ba, 

difficult even to est; hut han't*. to caU thy son, jn u> 
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MSH-KHMfiB family. 


jrv appears to hare the meaning of 'never 3 in the following phrases,— 
jh jn bon stingai, there were not even many days. 

Ah ju tympmg nge, I never violated (thy command). 

Ah ju-beh aim, thou hast never given. 

In seems to be the equivalent of the Standard jiw 3 ever. See the remarks on the 
negative in Lyng-ngam. 

Another negative is pong, as in,— 

My-um ie tepong, good it was not (to call me thy son). 

Eenle te dam te pong jn ngem, now then failed was not to sink, i.e. (the world) 
will now certainly sink. In this sentence the ju is certainly the sign of the 
infinitive, as we see from the next line of the specimen. 

We must, however, note that pong also means * again as in the phrase, ‘ was found 
again’, which occurs twice in the parable, and in one place is da tohpong ew , and in the 
other da toh wan ew. 

Yet another negative appears in line 3 of the parable, ah hyn-ah, is not-is, i.e,, 
everything. Compare the Mikir Jcddd-have, wliat-is what-is-not, used in exactly the same 
sense. Mikirs (who speak a Tibeto-Burman language) live next to the War people, at 
the head-waters of the river Kopili. 
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[No. 7.] 

M.ON-KHMER FAMILY. 

KHASSI. 

Wak Dialect. (District, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen I. 

X W Kiri mkhar, WOO.) 

U-mi u-juprew all ar-bai i-hun u. U-wa jiang ti ei-ie 

One a-man had tico-persons sons his. JETe-tcho younger from them 

ong u ti u-pa u, ‘pa, ai noh i-bhah o i-ia harem 

said he to the-father Ms, * father, give away the-share mine that-which falls 

tu ilia. Te bhah u he ei-ie kat-a ah hyn-ah i jong ew. 

to me. Then divided he to them whatever is not-is that of him. 

Ah ju bon sh’ngai ie n-te u-hun u u-wa jiang da pyn-lang 

Were not many days since that the-son his what younger was collecting 

u baroh, te lia-u sha ka-ri ka-a sh’ngui, ii-te pyn-lut u 

he all, *then went-he to a-country which far, there spent he 

ite i jong-u ti lcam hymman. Lah de pyn-lut u baroh poi ka- 

thqt the his in deeds wicked. When has spent he all occurred a- 

snia-snem ka-a mia ti ka-te ka-ri. Te da duk u. 

"bad-year if amine) which great in that country. Then became poor he. 

Te lia, niah-lok; u ba, u-mi d-trai-shnong ka-te ka-ri. 

Then went- make-friends he with one a-citizen that country. 

Te ruh u ew ju-lia sharui. rnian'g u ta madan. Te kwah u 

Then sent he Mm to-go tend pigs he to fields, Then wished he 

ju-ba 'da i-te i-skop i-a ba . ki-rniang. Ah te u-wa ai ha ew. 

to-eat by those husks that ate the-pigs. No One Who give to him. 

Lah a kymmo jong-juprew-u ong u, ‘shi hymbow bai i-shakri 

When he remembered Ms-manhood said he, * how many persons servants 

u-pa ki-ia ah i-ba i-a hyng-eh tang ju-ba, kat nia fiiang 

father who have food which difficult (i.e. too-much) even to-eat, while 1 I-will 

iip tymphoh ti-ne. Ju zeng nge, ju lia, nge sha u-pa, ju ong 

die hungry here. Will stand J, wilt go I to the-father, will say 

nge ti ew, “pa, da leh pap nge ha', em. ba ha i-phliang. Ky-um 

1- to him, * father , have done sin I to thee and to heaven. Good 

ie te pong ju hut. Iran’m ha hia. Pyn-man lia nia kaw mi u-shakri’fn.” * 

it' Was not to call son-thy to me. Make' to me as one a-servant-thine."* 

Te zeng u, te lia, ' u sha u-pa u. Te kata dang 

Then stand (arise) he, then went he to the-father his. Then while • dtUl 





sVngui «, te mah 


MON-KHMER PAMtLT. 

, u ew; sab 


done sits 


;;; e 1 **.«- * *r 

f £ -pa, da Wh PdP 0 * 

ft, fte, */«“«•• dOTS " , ha 

„.nm a te pong ju hut hun “ 

Ui if «• •* <• M, " % . 

, • -Vofcri u, ‘ nam 1 ‘ a 

h ,: •*« <*<* 
pyn-phin bei **■* tt * «, £ 


heaven 
nia.’ Te 


u ha 

ew | 

te 

phet 

he on 

him ; 

then 

ran 

U-te 

u-hun 

ong n 

That 

son 

said 

he 

ha 

ti 

’mat’m, 

and 

to 

face-thine, 


u ong u 


jne.’ Then the father his said he 

ry-um tam, pyn-kup ha ew, 
^ood wotf, clothe upon hints 

juta ti nia u. To nia-ba 


pyn-phin bei ksab-ta, to t ^ ^ ^ m fia , lis . ie , ^ 

<•!»» "*» iatma u-ne u-hun nge u-wa da Up, <la py-em pong; » 

iiia-kymen i, tatma u M , ***, «|, M ««.»; he 

^ ^ k ’ meQ * 

u-wa da wiat, da toh pong ■ ke merry they. 

fc* - fi* *" ^ ^ u ti ia , a bi. TL ka-por 

Ti ka-te ka-por u-hun roo ba J „ ^ „„ 

M that ^ '' ”a n sni sab n bab i rtooi be kazai. La-tite but 

to* TOa Zed he to-near house, heard he of a song and dance. non called 

" ™ me amved . ' ’ ,i. ai i-ab ni ie katte-katte?' Ong u ti 

\ ™V,r A tenants ashed he, ‘ Mai were doing they so-mnch r Said hi to 

hi only one from toia .aikbawai u-pa'm poi n- 

£ ‘."e the-hrolheUine, and gaol feast the-fhtherdhine came the 

* * , . v 0 -u u-DV-em ’ Lah tite kiat, u-wen 

^eea’wi dei a hiah del n py 

para m aei the-life * Then there angry, he-would-not 

Z l» *>* ^ 

.“■ f j ell f 0 rz 8 *» &»««• ^ nis ° uu,de ' 

he-the> m» ‘mah, sbi kat-te snem 

y m . non % ho to thc-fathe, his, ‘.ee, all these year. 

sbakri nge ba em; ab ju ty-npung ”ge ba .bukum , iong 
lined I to thee; have never violated I to a ord y J 

em ti kaniah kaniah ka-por; ab jubeb ai’m ^ ™ “ 

thee at any any a-time; hast never givon-thon to me even a 

hun-blang be ba di a ju niah-aab-syor bei lok nge. Pj^ban u 
kid 8 even to let me to make-merry with friends mine. Tit jn 
»• «m hi u-ne u-bun’m u-wa pyn-lut ha i-swab’m^ to U 


hun-blang ^ ^ ^ ^ lg ma ke-merry with friends mine. Yet . just 

a wan hi u-ne u-bun’m u-wa pyn-lut ha i-swah’nn to U 

at came only this the-son-thine who spent of the-propertythme to the 

kusbi, em ai khawai pynban ym ha i-bbab u.’ Lab i-te ong 

harlots, then gavest feast yet thou for sake hie. After tha sat 

u ba ew, ‘0 bun, em u-a beh ab bei nia kat i--ua ab 


Ia 4a Ts&vn 


it... -1 * 




wmmimmmsam 



KHASSI (WAR). 
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jong ilia i-te i 
of me that 
ju sak-syor i. 
to be-glad toe. 
da py-em pong 
is alive again 


jong era. Ah kam ha-ei ju nia-leh k’men 1, 
of thee. There-is need for-us to make merry tis, 
Mali, u-bp u-para’m n-ba da iip, te 

See, this ihe-brother-ihine who was dead, but 

u; da wiar n, te da tob wan ew.’ ^ 
he: was lost he, then was found again him. 


bei 

and 

hynle 

new 


F2 
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[No. 8.] 

MON-KHMER family. 


KHASSI. 


War Dialect. 


(District, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 


Specimen II. 

(JJ Kirt Dikhar, IV 00.) 

I-a ju*kymmo ha. u-kh’mai. 

What to-recollect about the-earthquake. 

Ti ka-te ka-por a-how u-kh’mai toh ti ka-jungai ka-a iip ka-mi 

At that time arose the-earthqmke fell in the-day which died ,one 

ka-juprew, ba alali bow slai. Te hia dang wan tep juprew 
she-person, and fell with rain. And I was coming-(from) burying person 
bet nga. Katda kjam ie, te rang sbmen nge ti twin shapoh 

aiso 1. Because cold it, then warm fire I near hearth inside • 

sni. Te shiwiat lii-ie te shloh bet nge slia mukyndep; . Te sab nge 

house. Then little-time only then went-out just I to veranda. Then felt 1 

akhtng did-did, kai-a khing u-khmai. Te sab diam bet nge, te 

trembling slightly, as-if tremble the-earthquahe. And listened well then I, then 

sab nge de rap jongbeb ie; sblob bet nge sba nudwar. Te poi bet 

felt I with more severe it; went just I to courtyard. Then arrived just 

nge nudwar, kbih bet ie jongbeb jongbeb. Kat amab-rhen a-ju wiar 
J courtyard, shake just it severely severely. Although expect to cease 
ube niang khing ie jongbeb. Lab tite te da k’tiang dbep 

nevertheless more-and-more shook it severely. After that then was afraid much 

nge. Hor, be-a ktiang be, dang rep all bi ie ia naab-rben hab i-a 
1. Although , with fear also , there something was also it to expectation for what 

ju-wiar u. Te lab-ada harem i-khliah atoskhana. Te ong *nge, c i-ne 

will-cease it. Then after fell a-top chimney . Then said I, «this 

te da-lieb u-Prai dei-jong-sbynnam.’ Henle te dam te-pong ju-ngem.’ 

then did God with-earneslness.\ Now then ailed was-not to-sink.' 

Katte te mab-rhen nge du hah i ju-ngem bai kluk-ne sbapoh te 

At-ihat-(time) then expected I only that it to-subside in wholly inside then 

dep ie iam-ne. 
done it for-all. 

Sor a free translation see under Khassi (Standard). 















IRDS AND SENTENCES IN KHASSI 

Ktaaai (Lyng-ngam). Khaaai (Synteng). 


Waw, Bhi 

, Wi, shi 

Ar-re or a-re . • 

. Ar . 

Lai-re . • • 

. Le . 

Saw-re . 

. Ss . 

San-de . 

, . San 

Hyrrew-re 

, . Ynru 


Hynnjn-re 
Phra-re . 
Khondai-ie 
. Shi-phu . 
. Ar-phm . 
. San-phu . 
. Shi-sp&h 
. Se' 


Ynniaw . 

, Phra 

. Khynde . . 

, Shi-phaw. 

, Ar-phaw 
, San-phaw . 

, Shi-spah . . 

. Nga, 5 . 


Jong ne, am no, am-nam no, Jong nga, a 
amb ne. 


Jongne . 
Biaw, iaw 


Jong nga 
I, ngi 


. Jong law, am-nam law • Jong I 


Jong iaw 
Ba-mi, mi, mei 


Jong I . . 
j Me, mi . . 


Jong mi, am mi, am-nam Jong mS, mi . 
mi. 

Jong mi . . . Jong me, mi • 

Phi&w . . , Phi . • 

Jong phiaw, nam phiaw . Jong phi. 

























English. 



KbMsi (Standard). 

j 

Khaisi (Lyng-ngam). 

Kbassi (Synteng). 

25. Tonr . 

* 


. 

Jong phi 

• 

• 

Jong phiaw 

Jong phi 


26. Ho . 




U . 

• 

• 

Ju, u>ju .... 

U . 


27. Of Mm 


• 


Jong u . 

• 

* 

Jong ju, ham ju, am ju 

Jong u . 


28. His . 


• 


Jong u . 

a • * 


Jongju . . 

Jong u . ’. 


29. They . 


• 


Ki . 

. .. 

• 

Kiw ..... 

Ki . 


30. Of them 


• 


Jong ki . 

• . 


Jong kiw, nam kiw , . 

Jong ki . 


31. Their . 


• 


JongM . 

• - • 

• 

Jong kiw* . ... 

Jong ki . 


32. Hand . 




Ka kti 

• 

■ 

Ktei ... 

Ka kti 


33. Foot . 




Ka Icjat, kyjat, dajat 

• 

K’jat . . . .. . 

Ka kjat, kyjat 


34. Nose . 




Ka khmut 

• . • 


Leo-’mut . . 

Ka khmut . 


35. Eye . 




Ka khmat 

• • • 

•• 

Kh'mat ... . 

Ka khmat 


36. Mouth , 




Ka sMntur 



Lymor . . ; . 

I ktien 


37. Tooth 




Ka bniat 

. 

- • 

Moiw ... 

Ka I’mien 


38. Ear . 




Ka shkOr 

• 


Lykur . . . , 

Ka shkflr 


89. Hair . 




IJ shniuh 

• 


Shnjek ... 

U shniuh . 


40. Head . 




Ka kblih 


. • 

Khlih . . . • . 

I khlih . 


41. Tongue 




U thyllied 

• 

. # 

Thylloid . . . . 

U thyllij 


42. Belly , 




Ka kypoh 

• 

• 

KMaw. . . 

U kypoh . 


43. Back . 




Ka ingdong 

• . • 


Phat . 

I ryngkhih 


44. Iron . 




U nar 

• ' .' * 

. t 

Lymou . . 

H nar 

. , . 

45. Gold . 




Kaksiar . 

• • • 


’S'iar* . . . 

I kaiar . 


46. Silver 




Karupa . 

• ■ ? 

. * 

Rupa . „ 

I rupa 


47, Father 

( 

« 


Ukpa . 


• 

Pa 

U pa 


48, Mother 




Ka kymi. 

• 

• 

G’maw, ’bei, kybei . 

Kabei . 


49. Brother 




U para . 


• 

Hymmin (elder), hymbu 
(younger). 

U palu, baiu 


50. Sister . 


• 

■- 

Kapara . 

• ...» . 

• 

Ditto, ditto 

Ka pain, baiu 

• j 

51. Man . 

Khn.m— A 

,n 


• 

U briw . 


• 

Breo, kohrang, korang (t.e. 
male). 

Ubrn. . 

• 


Khasi—4)0 










Klmfiai (War). 

Palaung (and other Mon*Khrner 
Las-gnagea). 

. Kogliah. 

Jong Shi . 


25. Your. 

U . ' . . - 

An, (Riang, hu) 

26. He, 

Jong 6w . . » ■ : • 


27. Of him. 

Jong 6w . . - 

. 

28. Hie. 

Eil§ - • 

T, ke-tloi (Riang, ku) 

29. They. 

Jong oi-56 

...... 

30. Of them. 

Jong ei-iS • • 

. 

31. Their. 

Katii • 

Tai, ka-ba-tai . 

32. Hand. 

Ka nia . . • • 

Jan .... 

33. Foot. 

U myrkong . . . 

Kadong-mu (Mdn, mu) 

34. Rose; 

Ka mat . . • • 

Ngsi (Mdn, mat) . 

35. Bye. 

I t’kong • 

Mw,« . . . • 

36. Mouth. 

Kal’men • • 

Rang . . • 

37. Tooth. 

Ka tarang 

Hack .... 

38. Ear. 

U auh-kbllah 1 . * * 

Huk-ken . • * 

39. Hair. 

U khliah 

Ken ... • • 

40. Head. 

U khliit . 

Hsa-ta . . * • 

41. Tongue. 

U 'poll . • * 

Wat (Riang, klnng) 

42. Belly. 

U tympong 

. 

43. Back. 

U nar « ' • • • 

Lhak (Riang, Mr) . 

44. Iron. 

Iksi . 

Khyi, kri (Wa, hsavi) 

45. Gold 

I rupa . . 

Ron . • 

46. Silver. 

U pa . . 

K6n (Riang, pa) • 

47. Father. 

Kamai . . 

. Ma (Mon, a-mai) 

. 48. Mother. 

U para, u bo ( younger ) 

• Pi (eh lor), wa ( younger] 
bwi (younger). 

, 49. Brother. 

Ka para . 

. Pi ipjfcn (older), wa ipfc 
bwi piin (younger). 

i, 50. Sister. 

U juprftw 

, Imai (male), (Bianjr, k 

e- 51. Man, 


rnmjQ. 


i Lit. ‘that which grow* on the l.wdVtbe Polonng «em* to uaeMimg. 

■ Kh*m—41 

































I-p&n, (Wa, rapdn) (Kha- 5*2. 
muk, aim-ktin), (Mon, brao). 

Pyi, (Kha-miik, tara-kaw) . 53, Wife. 


Ibto . 


I-det, (KAa-mfik, khawn), 54. Child. 
(Anamete, kon). 

Kawn i-mai ’ . , .55. Soil. 


KaliQn . 


U ma . 


K»wn r i-pan, (Wa, ikawn 
rapOn.i. 


56. Daughter. 


57. Slave. 


U wakhih 


58. Cultivator. 


U shami 


I-hyaing-mak ( coioherd ) . 59. Shepherd. 


U Pm . 


PSra, Pra 


60. God. 


pU prai dheb 


6L. Devil. 


Ka juugai, ka Bh’ugiii • Se-ngai 


U phrai 


Uktilashmeu . 


32. Sun. 


Pa-kyo (Khmer, phkay) . 63. Moon. 


Hsa-niun, su-main 


64. Star. 


i I sh’xnen 


Lakwai, (TFa, ago), ( Bah * 65* b ire. 
nar, ning). 

Em, 6m . . • • 66. Water. 


I sni 


tnrni . 


Gang, (TPa. aye), (Min, 67. House, 
nhyi). 

Imbyabg . • • 68. Horso. 


Ka massow 



Mik, mi (cow), mi-rash 69. Cow. 
(bull). 

Haao, (Min, khla) . . 70. Dog. 


A-myao . • * • 

lor, (Riang, yor-reng), 
(Kha-mSk, yor). 

Pyit (a ShiXn word) . 


71. Cat. 


72. Cock. 


73. Duck. 


74 Asa. 


75. Camel. 



Hsira, sim , , . 1 76. Bird. 


Hao, (Riang, lau) . . 77- Go. 

Havrm .... 78. Eat. 


















T9, Sit . 
Como 
Best 
Stand 
Bio . 

84. Grre. 

85. .Bun . 

86. Up . 

, Near. 
88. Down 


91. Behind 


98. What 


100. Alas 

101. A lather . 

102. Of a father 

103. To a father 

104. From a father 

105. Two fathers 


. Maohong 


Wan, all* ( interjectioml ) . Nei ' 
Shoh, sympat . . • 

leng - • • • N i en 


lap 

Ai . • 

Phet, mareh 


Rip • » 

Njeng - 

Njyn-nep, njiap, ST njap 
Ai . . * * • 

Mabai ... 


. Haneng,ha irong,Bha nenf Ta-hynnyng . 

. Hsian ...• •. 

. Ha ram, aha ram . • Ha ram . 

. Jing-ngai . ■ • J’ng-ngi . 

. Ha khymat, ha shiwa . Tlliang, ha kh’mat 

. Ha din, aha din • • Bandon . . 

• Uba (relotwe), u ei? (in- tT*i@4 . • 

terroqative). 


. Ka ei, aiuh ? 
. ialei . 



Met 

Raw not 
Bad. . 
Nftmha 


fcia-Aw 

Tn-ji 

Hy-ne-nangngi no 
Upa . 

Jong pa, am pa 


• Klisssi (Syiiteng). 


Chong, ahong . 

Wan, &1§ ( interjectional) 
Shoh, t>om, sympat . 



Ha Jan . ‘ 

Sha wah , 

I 

J’ng&i . . ' - 

Ha phrang 
Ha din , . . 

Uba, n i P 
Ka i . 

. lleh . . - 

, Ba, haroh .. > 

, Hei’te . . . 

Lada • • • 

. O . . . . . 

, Oho » . . 

, Jii . . 

.Upa 

. | Jong a ’pa . 


Hanam pa, tnam pa, ho (or Sha u ’pa 
hy) pa. 

Nam pa ; ' . . Na n ’pa . . 

Pa a’-ngut, ar-ngnt kik’pa.. Ar-ngut ki ’pa.. 


mm 
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108, To a father. 


104. From a father 


105. lVo fathers. 











Khwi (Standard). 




kiuttai (Syutcng). 


Pa 

Jong pa . 

Hanam pa, tnam pa 


Khdn ’raw-k’maw 

Jong khdn ’riw-k’ma'w , 

Hanam (or team) khdn 
’r&w-k’mlw . < 

Na ka khun . . Am-nam khdn ’i*&w-k’maw 

Ar-ugut ki kliiin kynthei . 'Ar-ugut khdn ’rii(r-k’miw . 
Ki khun kynthei . . Tah khdn ’raw-k’ihaw 


116. Of daughter* . , 

Jong ki klifin kynthei 

Jong khan ’taw^’inaw 

117. To. daughters . . 

Sha ki khun kybthei . 

Hanam (or tn«4) : khdn 
’raw-k’maw. 

118. Prom daughters . . 

Na Id khfin kynthei . . 

Am-nam khdn 'raw-k’maw. 

119. A good man . . 

TJ brlw babha . . » 

Breo re-myrriang 

ISO.. Of a good man . , 

Jong n brlw babha . 

Jong u meo're-myrriang . 

121. . a good man . 

Sha u brlw babha . » 

Hanam (or tnam) breo re- 
myniang 

122. Frofli a good man 

Na u brlw babha , . 

Am-nam breo rc-mymang . 

123. (Two good men . 

Ar-ngut ki briV babha 

An-ngat (or a'-ngut) breo re- 
myrriang . . 

124. Good men . . -. 

Ki briwjMbha... , 

U breo re-mymang . 

125. Of good men 

Jong ki brlw babha „ , 

Jong u breo re-mymaug , 

126. To good,men . . 

Sha ki brlw babha . „ 

Hanam (or. tnam) breo re- 

127. Prom gddtPmen . , 

Na ki brlw babha . , 

Am-nam breo re-myrriang . 

128. A good woman . , 

Ka kynthei babha . , 

Raw-k’mkw re-myrriang . 

129. A had hoy. , , 

U khynnah basnlw , 

Khandinj khdn-kohrang re- 
kyncha 

130. Ooou women 

Ki kynthei babha . „ 

’Saw-k’maw re-myrriang . 

131. A had girl. . 

Ka khynnah hasniw . , 

Khandinj ’r&w-k’maw re- 
. kyncha . . . 

182. Good . , 

5abh& . 

' *■ * 

Be-mymang . . 


Khaas—46 




















Khuti (Wir). 


PaUung (and other Mon-KImior 
Languages), 


Jong i ’pa 


Tni’pa . 


Til ’pa 



106. Father*. 


107. Of fathers. 


108. To fathers. 


109. From father*. 


110. A daughter. 


111. Of a daughter. 


112. To a daughter. 


113. From a daughter. 


118. From daughters. 


119. A good man. 


120. Of a good man. 


121. To a good man. 


122. From a good man. 


123. Two good men. 


124. Good men. 


Jong i jnpriw ryum 


125. Of good men. 


Tn i juprSw rynm 


126. To good mem 


Ti i juprew rynm 


127. From good mem 


Ka hynthai ka wa-ryum 


128. A go<Jd woman. 


U hymbo n wa-hymman 


129. , A bad boy. 


I hynfch&ii wa-ryum . 


ISO. Good- women 


131. A bad girl. 


132. Good. 










ivharai (Standard).' 


Khassi (Lyng-ngftm) 


Kh*ui (Synteng). 


133. Better . 

* 


Kham bha 

_ e « 

Mai-myrriang . 

Bap bha . . 

134. Best . 

• 


Bha tam . 

• • 

U re-myrriang khynnaug . 

Bha dnh . . 

133. High . # 

• 


Jerong . . 

s e 

J’rong .... 

Jrong 

136. Higher . 

• 


Kham jerong 


Mai j’rong 

Bap jrong 

137. Mighest 

• 


Jerong tam 


U re-j’rong khynnang 

Jroug dnh 

138. A hone 



II kul&i . 


Gura korang . . . 

IT knle . 

139. A mare . 

• 

• 

Ka kulai : . 


Gura konthaw 

Ka kule . . 

140. Horses . 

• 

• 

Ki kulai . . 


Gura korang met 

Ki kule . 

141. Mares 

• 

• 

Ki kulai kynthei 


Gura konthaw met . 

Ki kniS kynthai 

142. A bull . 

* 


U massi shinrang 


Masseo kymbah 

O' massi shinrang 

143. A cow * 

• 


Ka massi kjrnthei 


Masseo konthaw . . 

Ka massi kynthai 

144. Balls 

• 


Ki massi shinraug 


Masseo kymbah met . 

Ki massi shinrang 

145. Cows • 

* 


Ki massi kynthei 


Masseo konthaw met . 

Ki massi kynthai 

146. A dog 

» 


U ksew . . 


■ 

'Su korang . . 

. . 

U ksa-w 

147. A Utah . 

* 


Ka ksew . . 


’Sit konthaw ' . 

Ka ksaw . . 

148. Dogs 

* 


Ki ksew . 


’Su korang met 

Kiksaw . 

149. Bitches 

« 


Ki ksew kynthei 


’Su konthaw met 

Ki ksaw kynthai 

150. A he go&t . 

* 


IT blang , . 

* • 

’Lang korang . 

U blang . 

151. A female goat 

• 


Ka blaug. . 

• • 

’Lang konthaw . , 

Ka blang » 

1&2. Goats 

• 


Ki blang 

• • 

’Lang met . , 

Ki blan^ , 

153. A male deer 

• 

• 

IT by thong ( sambhar ), a 
skei (barking deer). 

Skaw Korang (barking-deer) 

IT bythong . 

154. A female deer 

• 

• 

Ka bythoug 

• • 

Skaw konthaw . . 

Ka by thong 

155, Deer. . 

• 

• 

Kibythong . 

• 

Sk&w . . .... . , 

By thong . , 

156. I am . . 

* 

• 

Nga long , . 

• • 

Here * . , 

Nga man 

157. Thott art „ 

• 

4 

Me long . . 

• • 

Mi re . . . . 

Mfi man . . . 

158; He is 

• 


IT long . 

‘ 

TJ-juwi . . , 

U man . . 

159, Wears . 

• 

wmmmm 

Ngilong 

' . 

JBliwre , •. 

Ngiman . 








Kbasti (War). 


• wsuguagesj. 


Rap 17 am . 

Ry am taro, bare 
Nu-karong 
Rap karong . 
Karong tain, bar® 
U kurui . . 

Ka kurui. 

I kurui . . 

I kurui hynthii 
Cf massow . 

Ka massow . 

I massow fcyrm&i 
I massow hynthii 
O' ksia . 

Kaluga . 

Iksla 

I kala hynthai 
U blang . 

Ka blang 
I blang . 

U bythong 
Ka bythong 
Bytbong 
Aman-o . 
Aman-’m. 

Aman-u . 

E-i aman-i 


Be (a goat) 


Tung (a deer) 


133. Better. 

134. Best. 

135. High. 

136. Higher. 

137. Highest. 

138. A horse. 

139. A mare, 

140. Horses. 

141. Mares. 

142. A bull. 

143. A oow. 

144. Bulls. 

145. Cows. 

146. A dog. 

147. A bitch 

148. Bogs. 

149. Bitches. 

150. A he goat. 

151. A female goat. 

152. Goats. 

153. A male deer. 

154. A female deer. 

155. Beer. 

156. 1 am. 

157. Thou art. 

158. He is. 

159. We are 
























































Et 


Kbaaai (Synteng). 


nglitit. 

187. Ho boat (Past Tense) . 

188. Wo beat (Past Tease) . 

189. You beat (Past Tense) . 

190. They beat ( Past Tense) 

191. I am beating 

192. 1 was beating . 

193. I had beaten 

194 I may beat . 

195., I shall bfeai 

196. Than wilt beat . 

197. Ho will beat 

198. We shall beat . 

199. You will beat . . 

200. They will beat . 

201 . I should beat . . 

202 . I am beaten 

203. I was beaten . 

204. 1 sball be beaten 

205. I go . . 

206. Thou goest 

207. He goes - 

208. We go 

209. You go , , 

210. They go . 

211 . I went , 

212. Thou wentest 

213. He went . . 

Kbwa-52 * 


EbMti (Standard). 

XT la shoh 
Ngi la shoh . 

Phi la shoh 
Ki la shoh . . 

Nga dang shoh 
Nga la dang shoh 
Nga la. lab shoh 
Nga lah ba’n shoh 
Nga-’n (ngan) shoh . 
Me’n shoh 
U’n shoh. 

Ngi’n shoh , , 

Phi’n shoh 
Ki’n shoh 

Ka dei ha nga’n shoh 

■ Hang la Bhoh ia nga 

■ La shoh ia nga 

• Yn shoh ia nga 

■ Nga leit . 

■ Me leit . 

• XJ leit . , 

. Ngi leit . , 

. phi leit . 

. Ki leit . 

. Nga la leit . 

• Me la leit . 

• XT la leit , . 


Khsu> (Lyng-ngsm). 

XJ-jn rip lot 
Biaw rip let 
Plrifiw rip let . 

Kiw rip let . . 

Ne dang rip . 

No dang lip nan . 
Ne rip let . 

Ne rip jam . . 

Ne rynip . . 

Ma-mi rip . . 

XJ-ju rynip, holeh l'ynip 
Rip biaw, law rynip . 
Phlaw rip . 

Kiw rynip . 

Ne daw rynip . 

Dang rip let s’ne 
Lah rip lot s’ne 
Ne shah rynip . 

Ne dynih (? I shall go) 
Mi dynih , 

U-ju dynih 
Biiw dynih . 

Phiftw dynih . , 

Kiw rih . 

Le tahflm let . 

Mi iah dih let . . 

XT-ju lah dih let , 


Da bom n 
Da bom I. . 

Da bom phi 
Da. bom ki . 
Dang sympat O 
Haba dang sympat 0 
Da dop sympat 6 
Ie hi O u sympat 
U sympat fl ■ . 

U bom mi . 

XJ bom u . 

XJ bom i 
XJ bom phi , 

U bom ki 
Em kam u sympat 
Da sbob ia nga 
Da dep sboh ia nga 
Da n sboh ia nga 
Wa lai o . 

Wa lai mi 
Wa lai u 
Wa lai I . 

Wa lii phi 
Wa lSi la . 

Da dep l|i <5 , 

Da dop lai mi , 

Da dep.lai n . 














Klmesi (WSr). 


Paknog (and other Mon-Khmci- 
Languages). 


Knglish. 


Da choli u • * • 

Do choh i . • * 

Da choli hi . • * 

Da choh i§ • • • 

Adang sympat ago « 

Ti adang aympat age 
Da dep aympat age . 

Eh ago ja aympat . 

Ju aympat age 
A ja choh’m 

A ja choh u . . • 

Juchohi . « * 

Ja choh hi . . 

Ju choh iS * • 

Ah ham ja aympat age 
Da aympat ha fiia • • 

Da dep shoh ha uia . • 

Dang ja shoh ha fiia « 
A lii nge . 


187. He heat ( Past Tense). 

188. We heat ( Past Tense), 

189. You beat {Past Tense). 

190. They beat {Past Tense). 

191. I am beating. 

192. I-was beating. 

193. I had beaten. 

194 I may beat. 

195. 1 shall beat. 

196. Thou wilt beat. 

197. He will beat. 

198. We shall beat. 

199. You will beat. 

200. They will beat. 

201 . I .Bhould beat. 

202 . I am beaten. 

203. I was beaten. 

204. I'shall be beaten. 

205. I go. 


A lia'm 
A lia u 
Aliai 

IA lia hi 


206. Thou goeat. 

207. He goes. 

208. We go. 
,209. Yon go. 


Alii IS 

Da lia x) 
Da lia’m 
| Ba lia u 


210. They go. 

211 . I went. 

212. Thou wentest. 

213. He went. 


Khaa-53 































Da lia i . 

Da lia hi . 

. 214. We went. 

. 215. You went. 

Da lia i§ ... 

. 216. They went. 

Lia . . « • 

Dang lia . . * • 

217. Go. 

...... 218. Going, 

Dep lia . . • • 

1 ai i tawiang^m 

Shi hymbaw i yrta xme u 
kruni. 

. 219. Gone. 

. ,, 220. What is your name P 

. 221 . How old is this horse P 

Katfiiah shngni tine tu 
Kashmir ? 

Shi hymhaw hai i hftn tyrinai 
a ah ti sni n pa’m ? 

. 222. How far is it from here 

to Kashmir P 

223. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
house. 

Dang ie da sh'ngfii dhep ie 
a lie nge. 

224. 1 have walked a long 
way to-day. 

XJ hfin n new nge shlce phrai 
® ti ka para n. 

225. Tl^e son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

Ti sni ah ka jin n knrni 
slang. 

226. In the house is the sad- 
. die of the white horse. 

Tai ka jin ti tympong n 

227. Put the saddle upon 

Ms back. 

Da shoh 0 u hftn n bon ot 
ie. 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

A sharni massow n nufcmal 
p’deng. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of She hill. 

ShMa a tiknai knrni ti poh 
nte n twla. 

Bap karong bare il' para 
n haka para it. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 

*** under theft tree. 

231. His brother is taller 

*** ”* than his sister. 

j ! ' . • 

I dOr ile a’phlah, 

IJ 'pa 0 skhia ntite i ban 

IWUt 

232. The price of that is two 
. rupees and a half. 

238. My father lives in that 
"*'** Ismail house. 

Ai kane ka tyngka ti-8w • 

234 Give this rupee to him. 

«•«••• * ■ 


284 Give this rupee to him. 


































SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. 

ITie Siamese-Chinese family of Indo-Chinese languages includes Tai, Karen, and 
Chinese. Of these, Tai is the only one which falls within the limits of the present Survey. 
Karen is spoken in Burma, and Chinese is not a vernacular of British India. 

Tai is a group of languages, including Siamese and Lao of Siam, Lii and Khun of the 
trans-Salwin Shan States, Shan of Burma and Yun-nan, and Ahom, Khamti, and other 
dialects of Assam. As the languages of Burma do not form a part of our present inquiries, 

the Assam Tai languages are the only ones which will be considered in detail in the 
following pages. 
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SHOWING THE LOCAUT.ES l»I WHICH 
$jifA ("O J'’rf* % - THE TAI LANGUAGES OF BRITISH 
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Tai Group. 


general introduction. 

The Tai or Sham languages aU belong to the Siamese-Chinese family of the I nd o- 
Chinese forms of speech They hence show many points of contact with Chinese 

The signification of the word ■ Tai ’, whichis used by all branches of the Shams ev-ent 
the Siamese is nninown. The Siamese change the first letter to Th, prorouncimtZ 
word ; Thai and giving xt the meaning of ‘ free •. This appears to be a modifioatL t? 

the origmal word to commemorate some prominent event in their eariv Idstory ^c 
word Siam is most probably an Anglicism of the Portugnese or Italian' Sciam ’which 
is an attempt tc.write ‘Sham’. The origin of the word ‘Sham’ or. as the B w, “t 

pronounce it. ‘Shan itsetfis as yet an unexplained riddle. I shall henceforth employ 
the Burmese spelling of the name. 1 * 

The Tai 1 race in its different branches, is beyond all question the most widelv spread 
of any m the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and even in parts beyond the Peninsula, nJl it1 
certainly the most numerous. Its members are to be found from Assam to far into the 
Chinese province of Ewang-si and fmm Bangkok to the interior of Tiin-nan. Perbap 
hey extend even finder. As will be seen, the various forms of languages spoken T 
them fall into two closely connected groups, a Northern and a Southern. Tie n.W-.™ 
includes Khamti, Chinese Shan, and Burmese Shan, together with the ancient 
language now extinct; and the latter includes Lao and Siamese. They have seven r 
tinet forms of written charaeter-the Ahom, the Cis-Salwin Shan, the Khamti, and 

the Tai Mau (Chinese Shan), the Lu and Khun (trans-Salwin Slians), the .Lao. and the 
Siamese. ‘ 

As a rale the languages of each group are mutually comprehensible amongst them- 
selves, but the two groups differ somewhat widely. At the same time Ahom (which is 
Northern) contains many forms which have been lost in the modem languages 0/ the 
group, hut which still survive in Siamese (which is Southern). The greatest barto mutual 
intelligence is said to he that the tones of the same word in different languages do not 

South-Western China was the original home of the Tai people, or rather was the 
region where they attained to a marked separate development as a people. Prom thence 
they migrated into Upper Burma. According to Dr. Cushing, these migrations began 
about two thousand years ago. Probably the first swarms were small and were tine 
rather to restlessness of character than to exterior force. Later, however, larger and more 
important migrations were undoubtedly due to the pressure of Chinese invasion and con- 
quest. A great wave of Tai migration descended in the sixth century of our era from the 
mountains of Southern Yun-nan into the Nam Mau or Shweli Valley and the adjacent 
regions, and through it that valley became the centre of Shan political power. The early 
history of the Shans in Burma is obscure. A powerful kingdom grew up called Mung 
Mau Long. Its capital was originally Sd Lan, about thirteen miles east of the modem 


1 Much of what follows is based on Messrs. Soott and Hardiraan’s Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Sim States 
Rangoon, 1900. ** 
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, • -u u f i n 1204 A.B. was moved to the present Miing Mau. 
Ham Kham on tlie Shweli, b , t1ie present Shan States, north into 

p r0m the Nam Mau the Shans £ all the country lying between 
the present Khamti region, an w ^ uter tiey overran and conquered Assam itself, 
it, the Chindwin, and Assam. g .- { Upper Burma are the oldest branch of 

Hot only does tradition assert that th^eSh^ of Upp ^ tte Tai Long, or 

the Tai family, but they a* alway m , or Little Tai. 

Great Tai, while the other hranc Yun-nan gradually pressed southwards, 

but the process was slow. . , ,^ ^ t^ e Mhnam, between Cambodia 

Siamese Tai established themselves m the great delta or tne 

S^erof Se Burmese Shans reached its climax in the closing years of the thir- 
teenth^centnry, 2^32 

"withlu^a (ScMnawere frequent and the invasions of the Chinesecaused great 
^Tt the COI ™ lencel ^ ler !t 0 ^.^ s ^^^ I ^ e y e ^^^ a j^y^ 1 ^Uve 11 and e8 g^n^to I1 &e- 
^’reMltns and totoLfce wars, never succeeded in throwing ofi the yoke of the 

Burmans Henceforth, the Shans must be considered under foursections. 

B These are -.-(1) the South-Eastern Shans; (2) the South-Western Shans; (3) the 

North-Eastern Shans; and ( 4 ) the North-Western Shans. ^ , 

(!) The South-Eastern Shans include most of those settled east of the Salwin. 
Amongst them are the Siamese, the Lao, and the Lii and Khun. Less subject to 
Burmese control, they have been more favourably circumstanced for preserving their 
national characteristics. Consequently, both in dialect and written character, the dif¬ 
ference between the Tai east and west of the Salwin is very marked, much more so than 
between the Southern and Northern Shans of the Irrawaddy basin. 

(2) The South-Western Shans are those occupying the Southern Shan States The 
Tai came there much later than they did to the northern portion of the country occupied 
by them. They also came much earlier under the influence of the Burmese. They need 
not occupy us further. 

(3) The North-Eastern Shans are what are generally known as Chinese Shans or Tai 

Mau. They occupy the part of Yiin-nan which bulges westwards towards the Irrawaddy. 
The hulk of them are Chinese subjects. The frontier line between them and the North- 
Western Shans may be taken as the Biver Shweli, and practically bisects the old Mau 
Shan kingdom. ■ 

( 4 ) The North- Western and the North-Eastern Shans may together be called the 
Northern Shans. There are a few dialectic differences between the forms of speech 
used by the Northern and by the South-Western Shans, but the language is practically 
the same. The North-Western Shans are most directly connected with the present 
inquiry, as from them came the Shans of Assam, with whom alone this Survey imme¬ 
diately deals. They are spread over the North of Burma proper from Manipur and 
Assam to Bhamo. They were completely subjugated by the Burmese, and have become 

1 All these places, except 8b Xan, will be found on plate 30 of Constable’s Hand Atlas of India. Miing Mau (written 
‘ Maingmaw ’) will be found exactly on the 24th parallel of latitude. The Shweli aud Nfim Kbftm (written * Nainkam ’.) will be 
found jaBt below it. 













osoimiiaicu tu loaciu.. xney nave euHu suiierea nm.cn. iram. me attacks of tue 
KacMns. These would have finished what the Burmese began if it had not been for the 


British annexation, and the North-Western Shams would have disappeared as completely 
as the Ahoms in Assam. Shams are still found for a hundred miles, or so north of Mung 
K&ng (Mogaung), but their villages are few in number, and most of the Tai have fled 
before Burrnan oppression and Kachin invasion. Among them we must mention the 
Khamtis, whose home in Upper Burma is still practically unexplored, and about whom 
little is known. British influence has not yet been directly established. There are a 
couple of small Khamti States along the upper course of the Chindwin near the Manipur 
frontier, named Sh&ng-shup and Singkaling, and there is a larger settlement close to the 
north-east corner of Assam, beyond the Lakhimpur frontier. The migration of the 
Khamtis into Assam will be dealt with subsequently. 1 

We are now in a position to trace the entry of the Tai into Assam. The Linguistic 
Survey does not extend to Burma, and. hence all that precedes is only introductory to the 
remarks on the real subject of investigation. The earliest Tai immigrants into Assam 
were the Ahoms, of whom I take the following account (with a few verbal alterations) 
from Mr. Gait’s Report on the Census of Assam for 1891, pp. 280 and fir.:— 

The Ahoms are the descendants of those Shans who, under the leadership of Chukaphia, crossed the Patkoi 
about 1228 A.D. (or just about the time when Kublai Kaan was establishing his power in China), and entered 
the upper portion of the province, to which they have given their name. 8 The Ahoms were not apparently a 
very large tribe, and they consequently took some time ho consolidate their power in Upper Assam. They were 
engaged for several hundred years in conflicts with the Chutiyas and Kacharis, and it was not till 1540 A.D. 
that they finally overthrew the latter, and established their rule as far as the Kallang. The power of the 
Chutiyas had been broken, and their king slain, some forty years earlier. In 1562 A.D., the Koch king, Nar 
Narayan, who was then at the zenith of his power, invaded their territory, and in the following year he 
inflicted a decisive defeat on them and sacked their capital. Subsequently, the Koch kingdom was divided into 
two parts, and as its power declined, that of the Ahoms increased, and the Rajas of Jaintia, Dimarua, and 
others, who had formerly been feudatories of Bifiwa Singh, acknowledged the suzerainty of the Ahoms. The 
Musahnans on several occasions invaded their country, hut never succeeded in permanently annexing it. A 
Pathan named Turbuk led an army as far as Kollabar in 1506, and defeated the Ahoms there, but was in 
his turn beaten and chased as far as the KaratSya. The next invasion was le_d by Saiyad Babakar and 
Satrajit in 1627, but was eqnally unsuccessful. Their army was cut up, and the Ahoms established their sway 
as far as Gauhati. In 1663 A.D. Mr Jumla invaded the country with a large army, and after some fighting 
took the capital. The Ahom Raja fled eastwards, and worried the Musalmans by a constant guerilla warfare 
during the rains. This, together with the difficulty of obtaining supplies, the extreme unhealthiness 
of the climate, and the consequent heavy mortality among his troops, who threatened to mutiny, made 

1 For further information regarding the Tai in Upper Burma, the reader is referred to the admirable monograph on 
the Shan State* and the Tai in Vol. i, Pt. i, pp. 187 and ff. of the Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan State* 
already referred to. Nearly the whole of what precede* is made up of quotations from it, and can claim no originality. 

a Many different derivation* of the name of the province have been suggested, and some of these ignore the undoubted 
fact stated above, viz,, that the country derives its name from the Ahoms, and not the Ahoms from the country. The old 
name for the country conquered by the Ahoms was Saumarpith- Prior to the advent of these Shftns, the term Assam or 
Ihdm was unknown, and when it is first met with, it is found as the designation by which they were known to the people of 
the West. Thus, in the manuscript Pwuahnameh of Baja. Lakhi Narayan Knar of Hauli Mohanpnr, we find it stated 
that Nar Narayan took an army to attack “ Asam,” that “ Asam ” fled, eventually became tributary, etc. So also in the 
PSdishdhndmeh it is stated that “Asam ” borders on “ Hftjo” (Kamrup and Goalpara) and refers to the people of the 
country as Assamese. In Fathiya i ’Ibriyah it is stated that the inhabitants belong to two races, the Assamese and the- 
Kulita (Kalita). There can, I think, be no doubt that the word was first applied to the Ahoms, and subsequently to the 
country they conquered. Its use was afterward* extended by us and made to include the whole of the Brahmaputra Valley, 
and when th'e Province, as now constituted, was formed in 1874, the word was given a still more extended meaning, and now 
stand* for the whole of the Chief Commissionersbip, including the Surma Valley and Hill Districts. 

How the name came to he applied to the tribe is still unknown. The explanation usually offered, that they are called 
* A»sama' (the Sanskrit word' meaning ‘peerless ’) by the Morans andBorahis, whom they conquered, on account of their 
skill in ruling, is based on the assumption that these tribes had abandoned their own Indo-Chinese dialects more than eight 
hundred year* ago, an assumption which is clearly erroneous. [According to some, the last syllable of Asftm is simply 'Shim 
or ' Shan.’ In that case * Ahom ’ would be an Assamese corruption of ‘ Asftm . G. A. G.] 
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*—! P* " ^B^f^W. id extended their 

their tributaries. They . a at the leig ht of their power; all the minor rulers of the 

*»*•* to the id7en the Mfc Miris, and" other hill tribes desisted front 

oo^try M ^ le ^^ he,r But P even Ln the decline was at hand. They had for some *me hanheied after 
^.ng on { ieen in tte habit of taking a Hinds as well as a Shan name Even- 

Hindmme, and the Ka]as hacl^ ; n 1695, resolved to make a public profession of 

tualiy Endra Singh, olios Wink g9 * a subject, and so sent for K f ishna-ram Bhattachhriya, 

fltTeof^ S t SW hesitated to take the final step, and died to HW 

tbt rfn nTnvmted. His son Sib Singh succeeded him, and became a disciple of Epshpa-ram, who was 
r^d l occupy the temple of Kamakhya. In his reign the seeds of future dissension were sown by the 
fTnttan o thfMoamarias, while the pride of race, which had hitherto sustained the Aherns, began to dis¬ 
bar and those who had failed to embrace Hinduism were looked upon as a separate and lower class instead 
Shetog respected as members of the ruling tribe. At the same time, them hab.ts began to change and instead 
cf being like barbarians but mighty Kshattriyas, they became, like Brahmans, powerful m talk only. Pa- 
S^o Llin^ soon disappeared, and the country was filled with dissensions, chief amongst which was the 
rebellion of the Moamariaa, which was followed by the revolt of the Koch kings of Danang. Captain Welsh 
deputed by Lord Cornwallis to help the King Ganri-nath Singh, who was then being bss.eged at Ganhati, 
,nd with his aid ho was once more freed from his enemies. At this juncture, Sir John Shore succeeded to the 
Governor- Generalship, and one of hi. first sots was to recall Welsh (1794 A.D.) after whoso departure the 
country was given again over to anarchy. The aid of the Burmese was then invoked (1S16 A.D.) and the 
latter remained in the country until 1824, when they were driven out by our troops, and the country was 


annexed. 

The Ahoms have left at least two important legacies to Assam, the sense of the 
importance of' history, and the system of administration. The former will be briefly 
dealt with when I treat of the literatures of the Tai languages. I base the following 
account of the system of Ahom administration on what we are told in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India. 

It was not the soil, so much as the cultivators of the soil, that were regarded as 
the property of the Ahom State. The entire scheme of administration was based upon 
the obligation of personal service, due from every individual. Each male inhabitant 
above the age of sixteen years was denominated &pdik, and was enlisted as a member of 
a vast army of public servants., ‘Three paiks made up a got, and one jpdik from each got 
was, in theory, always on duty. A larger division, called a khel, consisted of twenty < 70 ^ 
at the head of. which was a ham. Over each hundred gots was a saikyd and over each 
thousand gots a hazari. The whole population, thus classified into regiments and 
brigades, was ready to take the field on the shortest notice. But this system was not only 
used for military purposes; it supplied also the machinery by which public works were 
conducted, and the revenue raised. Every pdi7c was liable to render personal service to 
the Baja, or to pay a poll-tax if his attendance was not required. The Ahom princes were 
efficient administrators, but hard taskmasters. It was by the pdik organization that they 
wete able to repel the Muhammadan invaders, and to construct those great public works 
still scattered throughout the Province in the form of embankments and tanks. But the 
■memory of this system of forced labour has sunk so deep into the minds of the native 
" population, that at the. present day it is reckoned a badge of servitude to accept employ¬ 
ment in public works. Our civil officers find it very difficult to attract labour even by 


high wages. 

The change of the speech of the Ahoms into Assamese can he very clearly traced. 
Their earlier Ahom copper-plate inscriptions were in the Ahom language and character. 
Next they appear in a biglot form, and finally in Assamese or Sanskrit. When the kings 
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began to take Hindu officials the court language at first continued to be Ahom, but it 
was gradually supplanted by Assamese, and now Ahom is known by only a few priests. 1 

The following account of the Khamtls is based on the late Mr. E. Stack's note on 
pages 84 and ff. of the Census Report of Assam for 1881, on Mr. Gait’s note on page 283 . 
of the similar report for 1891, and on Captain P. 3EL Gurdon’s article On the Kkdmiw $ in 
Volume xxvii(1895) of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, pages 157 and ff. 

The Khamtls were originally a North Shan tribe whose head-quarters appear to hare 
been round Miing Rang (Mogaung) in Upper" Burma, Miing EAng was the last of the 
Northern Shan States (commonly called the kingdom of Pong) to maintain a condition of 
semi-independence, and was finally conquered by the Burmese King Alomphra in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. After the capture of Miing K&ng a number of Khamtls 
migrated north, and settled in a valley high up the Irrawaddy in latitude 27° and 28° north, 
eastwards of the frontier of Lakhimpur, ; This country was known to the Assamese as 
Bor Khamti or Great Khamti Land. Captain Wilcox visited it in 1826, and found the 
Khamtls living in the midst of an alien population, the descendants of races whom their 
ancestors had subjugated. Their kinsmen, the Ahoms, had long been settled in Eastern 
Assam, and gave them permission to establish themselves on the Tengapanl River. 
Before long they rose against the Ahom king, and ejected the Governor of Sadiya, the 
Khamti chief taking his place. Being unable to oust him, the Ahoms recognised the 
latter as governing on their behalf. This occurred early in the nineteenth century. 
During his rule the Khamtls reduced the local Assamese to slavery, and it is probably 
owing to the discontent caused by our releasing these slaves that they rebelled in 1889 
A.D. They succeeded in surprising the Sadiya garrison, and in murdering Colonel White, 
who was in command there, but were eventually defeated and scattered about the 
country. During the following year many of them returned to' their former home in 
Bor Khamti, while the remainder were divided into four parties and settled in different 
parts of the Lakhimpur District. In 1850 a fresh • colony, numbering three to four 
hundred people, came and settled in Assam. In 1891, the total number of Khamtls in 
the Province was 3,040. They are Buddhists, and are far more civilised than most of the 


1 1 am indebted to Mr. Gait for the following details regarding the ousting of the Ahom language by Assamese. 
Brahmans began to obtain office at the Ahom court, chiefly as Icatakis or envoys, early in the seventeenth century, but Ahom 
was still the means of communication between the king and his ministers. At the time of the Muhammadan invasion in 1662 
the Ahoms would still accept food froxr persons of any caste, and would eat all kinds of flesh, except that of ham an beings, 
whether of animals that had been killed or that had died a natural death' Gada&har Singh (1681*96) was a friend of the 
fSakta Hindus, and persecuted Yaiahnavas who had then spread over the land. We have seen how Rudra Singh (1696-1714) 
sent for a Hindu priest, and how his son and successor. Sib Singh, formally adopted Hinduism. During this king’s reign 
Hinduism became the dominant religion, and the Ahoms wlio did not accept it were looked upon as a degraded class. The 
influence of the Deodhais, or priests of the old Ahom religion, revived for a time about 1776. Similarly, Assamese, as a 
language, began to oust Ahom about the beginning of the eighteenth century, and from about 1720 it was no longer necessary 
for Hindu office-seekers to leam the latter language. It probably remained the spoken language of the Ahoms themselves 
until towards the end of the eighteenth century, and of the Deodhais for about fifty years longer. Even among the latter, 
it has been a dead language for over fifty years, and the number who still retain a decent knowledge of.it is extremely limited, 
being barely a dozen all told. 

The completeness with which the Ahom language was ousted is remarkable. There are now barely fifty words in com¬ 
mon use which can be traced to an Ahom origin. The reason probably is that the Ahom people always formed a very small 
proportion of the population.of the Assam Valley, and that, as their rule expanded and other tribes were brought under their 
control, it was necessary to have some lingua franca. The choice lay between Ahom and Assamese. The latter, being an Aryan 
language, had the greater vitality, and the influence of the Hindu priests was also strongly in its favour. The latter alone 
would probably not have sufficed. In Manipur* where there was no indigenous population : speaking an Aryan language, the 
people became enthusiastic Hindus without giving up their native language, although that language, unlike Ahom, wae 
unwritten, and a character in which to write it bad to he invented by the Brahmans. 
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other Shan tribes of Assam. They hare their own priests, and these, as well as a large 
proportion of the laity, are literate. The Khamti language closely agrees with Northern 
Shan. A large proportion of the vocabulary is common to the two languages. The 
alphabets are nearly identical. It will be remembered that the Ahoms, unlike the Kham- 
tas, have become Hinduised, and are no longer Buddhists. 

The Phakials or Phake are said to have left Miing Kang for As sa,™ about 1760 
A..D., immediately after the subjugation of the kingdom of Pong by Alomphra. Befc* v 
entering Assam they dwelt on the banks of the Turungpani Kiver, and were thus appar¬ 
ently near neighbours of the Tairongs. On reaching Assam, they at first resided on the 
Buri Bihing, whence they were brought by the Ahoms, and settled near Jorhat in the 
present district of Sibsagar. When the Burmese invaded Assam, they and other Shan 
tribes were ordered to return to Miing KAng, and they had got as far as their old settle¬ 
ment on the Buri Bihing when the Province was taken by the British, Their language 
closely resembles Khamti, and, like the Khamtis and Tairongs, they are Buddhists. They 
seldom marry outside their own community, and, as this is very small, their physique is 
said to be deteriorating. They are adepts in the art of dyeing. At the Census of 1891 
the total strength of the Phakials was only 565, all of whom inhabited the sadr subdivi¬ 
sion of the Lakhimpur District. 1 

Nora is the name by which the Miing Kang Shans are known to the Ahoms, and 
frequent references are made to them under that name in the Ahom chronicles. The 
persons known to us as Khamjangs or Kamyangs, are a section of that race, who formerly 
resided on the Patkoi Bange, but who, like so many of their congeners, were driven to 

take refuge in Assam at the beginning of the nineteenth century by the oppression of the 
Kachins. 


In the Asam Buranji we read that the Ahoms were attacked by the Nagas on their 
way orer the Patkoi at a place called Rhamjang, and it may be that this place was also 
t e early settlement of the section of the Noras who were subsequently known by that 
name. The number of Noras counted at the Census of 1891 was 751 (including Kham¬ 
jangs). Nearly all of them lire in the Jorhat Subdivision of Sibsagar.* ' 

We have seen that the Northern Shans were always spoken of by the other branches 


of the family as the «Tai Long 1 (ofcxj Sj or ‘ Great Tais V In Shan the letters l and r 


Tf^- 1 6r , “ Sed ’. S ° th . at another of the name is * Tai Bong One section 
o t e Shans who at various times entered Assam has retained this name, and its members 
are now known as Tairongs, Turungs, or Sham (i.e., Shan) Tunings. They are said to. 
,, aTe 1H 'f u S rate d mto the Province less than eighty years ago. Their own tradition is that 
ey onginaUy eame from Miing-mang Khau-shang'on the North-East of Upper Burma, 
Mid settled on the Turungpani Parer, which took its name, ‘the Tai-Rong Water ’, from 
em. While there, they received an invitation from the Noras, who had preceded them 
^d had settled themselves at Jorhat, and in consequence they started across the Patkoi 
K*cW maputraVaUey. They were,, however, taken prisoners by the 
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Captain Neufville, along with nearly sis thousand Assamese slaves, in 1825, and continued 
their journey to the Jorhat Subdivision, where they are still settled. During their 
servitude to the Kachins they entirely forgot their own language, and now only speak that 
of their conquerors, Singpho. They have, however, still a few books in their own 
language, which is practically the same as Khamti. 

The Noras profess to look down on the Tairongs because they intermarried with the 
Kachins during their captivity, hut the difference between the two tribes is very slight. 
Tairongs profess to intermarry with Noras, Khamtls, and Kachins, but, although these 
tribes would accept Tairong girls as wives, it is not likely that they would allow Tairongs 
to marry their own daughters. The number of Tairongs counted at the Census of 1891 
was 301. 1 

The Aitons or Aitonias, also called Sham Doaniyas, or Shan interpreters, are said to 
have been the section of the Shans at Mung K&ng which supplied eunuchs to the royal 
seraglio, and to have emigrated to Assam to avoid the punishment to which, for some 
reason, they had been condemned. There are two small settlements of this tribe, one in 
the Naga Hills and the other in the Sihsagar District. They are Buddhists, and their 
priests come from the Khamti villages in Lakhimpur. The number of Aitons counted 
at the census of 1891 was 163, hut there were probably more, who were returned simply 
as Shans. 2 

Prom the foregoing it will appear that there were two distinct classes of Tai immi¬ 
grants into Assam, both belonging to the Northern Shan tribes. The first immigration was 
that of the Aboms, who entered Assam in the twelfth century A.D. as conquerors, and 
gave their name to the country. The second consisted of a number of small clans who 
came into Assam at various times-between the middle of the eighteenth and the middle 
of the nineteenth century, not as conquerors, but as refugees from the oppression of the 
Burmese and the Kachins. Of these the Khamtls were the earliest and most important, 
and the others were small bodies of a few hundred people each, all closely connected with 
them, and speaking the same language. One of them, however, the Tairong, passed 
through a course of slavery on its route, and has abandoned its own language in favour 
of that of its masters, the Kachins. In the few points in which Khamti differs from the 
Shan of Burma, the other modern Tai languages of Assam partly agree with Khamti. 
The language of the early Tai invaders,—the Ahoms—has now died out, and the 
Ahoms are now completely Hinduised. The other Tai tribes of Assam have hitherto 
preserved their Buddhist religion. 

The languages spoken by the Tai people fall into two groups, which we may call, for 
convenience, the Southern group and the Northern group. 

The Southern group includes all the languages of the tribes whom I have classed 
above as South-Eastern Shans, i.e ., those who have settled east of the Salwin. It 
includes Siamese and Lao, and also two varieties of the latter known as Lli and Khun. 
Lao is spoken throughout the country situated between the Salwin and Mekong Bivers, 
and between the 19th parallel of north latitude and the northern boundary of the kingdom 
of Siam. Siamese, which does not differ widely from Lao as a spoken language, is 
co-extensive with the kingdom of Siam. Lu and Khun are spoken in Kainghung and in 
Kaingtung and the adjacent districts respectively. They form a link between the N orth ern 

1 Most of the above is based on the note on page 284 Of Mr. Gait’s Census Report. 

* Ths above is taken from page 285 of Mr. Gait’s Report. 
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and Southern Tai languages, but are nearer to the latter than the former. The Lao 
SS is derived from the Mon and closely related to it is that of Lu. The Siamese 
alphabet is said to be a modified form of the Bali of Cambodia. It was invented in the 
year 1125, in the reign of Rama Sdmdet, or about a hundred years before the invasion of 

Assam by the Ahoms. ^ ,, . , 

The Northern group includes a dead language, Ahom, together with Khamti and 

Shan proper. Ahom was the language of the Tai conquerors who first invaded Assam 
in the year 1228 and ruled it with varying power till the end of the eighteenth century. 
The Ahoms have long been completely Hinduised, and their language has for many years 
been extinct as a spoken tongue, but a considerable literature iu it is still extant. It has 
an alphabet of its own, which is an archaic form of that used at the present day by the 
Khamtis and Shans of Burma, but is much more complete. We are not in a position to 
say that it is certain that Khamti and Shan are actually descended from Ahom, but it is 
very probably the case, and without any doubt whatever Ahom, if not the actual pro¬ 
genitor, must have been very closely related to him. It is of peculiar interest to the 
philologist, as it is, so far as I am aware, the oldest form of Northern Tai speech regarding 
which we have any information. Khamti is spoken on the upper course of the Irrawaddy 
and its branches, also in Bor Khamti (Great Khamti Land), immediately to the east of 
Assam, and by four colonies in the Lakhimpur District of that Province. Shan is divided 
into three dialects, Northern Shan, Southern Shan, and Chinese Shan, or Tai Mau. 
Northern and Southern Shan occupy the territory between the mountains east of the great 
Burma plain and the Mekong River, and between the 19th and 23rd parallels of north 
latitude. Northern Shan is the language of the Northern Shan States, and Southern Shan 
that of the Southern Shan States. Northern Shan is closely allied to Southern Shan, 
indeed they form one language, with only slight differences of dialect. When they differ, 
Northern Shan is often in agreement with Khamti. Chinese Shan or Tai Man is spoken in 
the many small principalities which lie east and north-east of Bharno and are tributary to 
China. It, too, appears to differ hut slightly from the other two dialects of Shan proper. 
Mr. Needham is of opinion that almost all the words found in use in Khamti are quite 
different from those in use in Shan proper, but this is hardly borne out by the imperfect 
observations which I have been able to make. To me it seems as if the two languages were 
almost the same. Dialectic differences of course exist, hut, so far as I can find out, little 
more. The grammars are nearly identical. As regards vocabulary, all ! can say is that 
out of the first twenty words in Mr. Needham’s Khamti vocabulary, fourteen can at once 
be found in the same spellings and meanings in Dr. Cushing’s Shan Dictionary, and 
probably more would he found there if allowance were made for difference of orthography. 
Northern and Southern Shan have the same alphabet, which is closely connected with 
Burmese. Chinese Shan has two additional letters and also writes its character in a peculiar 
diamond-shaped way instead of making them circular, a thing which its writers attribute 

to Chinese influence. Thus, a Burmese Shan would write iha oo and a Tai Mau would 

write it <x>. Burmese Shan tradition says that about 300 years ago, after the estab¬ 
lishment, or more probably the revival, of Buddhism, a Shan priest went down into the 
Burma country, learned Pali and Burmese, devised the present Shan alphabet, and 
translated some religions books into his own language. The Khamti alphabet closely 
resembles the Burmese. Shan one, but some of the letters take divergent shapes. It is a 
mere local modification. 
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The literature of the Shans of Burma is considerable, but it is chiefly religious. Some 
medical and historical works exist. All these are written in a rhythmical or poetical 
style often of an intricate construction, familiarity with which can only be gained by 
special study. Khamti and Ahom have also literatures. Little is yet known about their 
contents, except that that of Ihom is rich in history. The remarkable series of historical 
works which forms the glory of Assamese literature is no doubt due to the influence of the 
JLhoms. The Assamese word for a * history 5 is burcwji, which is an Ahom word, ms., 
bu~ran-ji, literally, £ ignorant-teach-store ‘a store of instruction for the ignorant.’ 

Before treating of the Tai languages separately it will be convenient to deal here, once 
for all, with some of their main typical characteristics. In giving examples, I shall, 
unless otherwise stated, take them from Ahom, the oldest form of the speech to which I 
have access.. 

The Tone System. —Every true Tai word consists of one syllable. A word may 
consist of a vowel alone, e.g. d, wide; of a vowel preceded by one or more conso¬ 


nants (an open syllable) e.g. (Ahom) bd, say; trd, a rupee ; or of either of these followed 
by a consonant (closed syllable) e.g. an, before; ban, village ; Ichrdng , property. In the 
Northern Tai language which has the most complete alphabet, Ahom, there are eighteen 
vowels and twenty-three simple consonants, each of which may he combined with any- 
0 f the eighteen vowels.. So far as the specimens show, the only consonants which can he 
combined so as to form compounds with other consonants are l and r. The compounds 
which occur in the specimens are seven in number, vis., lehr, phr, mr, tr, hi, M, pi. 

There are thus 23 + 7 = 30 simple and compound consonants which, so far as we know, 
can possibly precede each vowel, and (if we add the eighteen vowels which can stand by 
vhemselv'es) there are, so far as we know, 18 + 30 X 18 = 558 possible open syllables in 


the Ahom language. 

There are only seven consonants, k, t, p, fig, n, n, and m, which can end a word. The 
possible number of closed syllables is therefore 558 X 7 = 3,906. The total possible 
number of words in Ahom is therefore 3,906 + 558 = 4,464 In Khamti and Shan it is 
far less. This figure is really too large even for Ahom; for though it is possible thatr and I 
may combine with other consonants than those mentioned above, it is, on the other hand, 
certain that a great many of the possible combinations, of which we do know, do not form 
words. In order to check this statement, we may compare the Siamese language, the 
phonetic system of which closely resembles that of Ahom. In it the number of element¬ 
ary monosyllables is only 1,851. In Mandarin Chinese, with a less wide range of original 
sounds, it is less than a third of this. As this number is not sufficient to furnish all 
possible ideas, it follows that if all possible ideas have to be expressed in a Siamese-Chinese 
language, one and the same word must have several distinct meanings. This is .actually 
the case. Bor instance, in Ahom, 4 horse,’ * dog,’ and ‘ come ’ are all indicated by the 
same word md. 

In order to indicate the difference in meaning in such cases a system grew up in the 
Indo-Chinese languages of pronouncing the same word in different ways according to its 
meaning. This system is called that of tones. Owing to Ahom being a dead language, 
and to its not having any graphic method of indicating the tone in which a word is to he 
pronounced in order to indicate its meaning, we cannot, at the present day, say what 

tones were in use for any particular word when it formed a member of the spoken 
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Ianoriao'e. But we can take the closely allied Shan, which is still spoken, to furnish 
an example. 

In Shan 1 a word may be uttered with the lips partially closed, and is then said to 
bare a closed tone; or it may be uttered with the lips wide open, when it is said to have 
an open tone. 

Moreover, each of these may be varied in five different ways, viz. :— 

1 . The first tone is the natural pitch of the voice, with a slight rising inflexion at 
the end. It is called the natural tone. 

2 . The second tone is a deep bass tone. It is called the grave tone. 

3. The third tone is an even one ; in pitch, between the first and second tones. It is 
called the straightforward tone. 

4 The fourth tone is of a more elevated pitch than the first tone, and is called the 
high tone. 

5. The fifth tone is abrupt and explosive. It is called the emphatic tone. 

As an example let us take the Shan word khai. 

Spoken with a closed natural tone, it means ‘ fat . 5 
„ „ grave „ „ ‘ egg . 5 

„ „ straightforward tone, it means ‘desire , 5 ‘narrate . 5 

„ „ high tone, it means c filth . 5 

„ „ emphatic tone, it means ‘ mottled . 5 

„ an open natural „ „ 4 sell . 5 

„ „ high „ ‘ morass . 5 

„ ,, emphatic „ „ ‘remove . 5 

Here we see that the word khai is spoken with eight different tones, each ‘ with a 
different meaning. 

Another good example is the Shan word kau. 

Spoken with a closed natural tone, it means e 1 5 , the pronoun. 

» » grave „ „ ‘be old . 5 

» » straightforward tone, it means 4 nine , 5 also ‘a lock of hair . 5 

» high tone, it means ‘ be indifferent to evil results by a spirit . 5 
j» » emphatic tone, it means 4 an owl . 5 

„ an open natural „ „ 4 a butea tree . 5 

*» » grave „ „ 4 complain of . 5 [ankle/ 

** » straightforward tone, it means 4 the leg from the knee to the 

» a high tone, it means ‘the common balsam plant . 5 

» „ emphatic tone, it means 4 a kind of mill. 5 

Hera kau has at least ten different meanings according to its tone. 

We may take one more example of tones from another Indo-Chinese language, the 
Annamitic. It is quoted from Vol. II, p. 31 of the late Professor Max Muller’s Lectures 
on the Science of Language. JBa ba ba ba is said to mean, if properly pronounced , 1 three 
ladies gave a box on the ear to the favourite of the prince . 5 Ba with no tone means 
‘three , 5 with a grave tone means ‘ a lady , 5 with a high tone means ‘ a box on the ear , 5 and 

with a sharp tone means ‘ the favourite of a prince . 5 Economy of vocabulary could hardly 
go further. 

Thi* & i c»unt of th« tones in condensed from Dr. Cushing’s Sb an Diolionasy. 


admitted, but they have been there before. These monosyllabic words are worn down 
polysyllables, and these polysyllables were formed, just as we see polysyllables formed at 
the present day in other languages, by prefixes and suffixes. By constant attrition 
sometimes the prefix was rubbed down, leaving only a faint trace of the changes in the 
main word which its presence had effected. Or, on the other hand, the word itself may 
be rubbed down, so that apparently the prefix alone remains. The following example of 
the vicissitudes which an Indo-Chinese word undergoes in its life in the different Indo- 
Chinese languages is taken from Professor Conrady’s work abovementioned. The original 
Indo-Chinese word was *ra»g, *rwg t or *rong, a horse. It has become in— 


Thocbu, 

roh. 

Horpa, 

rhi, ryi. 

Milchanang, 

rung. 

Tibarskad, 

shung. 

Southern Chin 

shi. 

Gyarung, 

bo-roh. 

Manyak, 

bo~roh. 

Abor-Miri, 

bu-ri. 

Sokpa, 

ma-ri. 

Burmese, 

m-r&ng. 

Singpho, 

gu-m-rang. 

Jili, 

hha-m-rang. 

Mutonia, 

man, moh. 

Chinese, 

l ma, (old form) mo-r. 

Tai languages. 

wo. 

Miao-ehi, 

■ma j met, ie-ma, ta-mei, et-c. 

Siyin, 

shf-pu, 

Tangkhul, 

sha-puh. 

Chepang, 

se-rang. 

Newarl, 

sa-la. 

Pahi, 

sffi-ro. 

Bod o. 

ko-fai. 

Ao-Naga, 

ko-rr. (Possibly borrowed from Aryan.) 

Angami Naga, 

ktci-r. (Ditto.) 

Karen, 

ka-se. 

Tibetan, 

r~ta. 

Pwo-Karen, 

thi, 

Sgau-Karen, 

ka-ihf, k-tha. 

Taungtbu, 

thay. 

Kbami, 

ia~phu. 

Sharpa, Murmi, 

ta. 

Tak-pa, 

teh. 

Lepcha, Limbn, 

an. 

Loborong, 

in. 

Balali, 

yen. 

Sangpeng, 

yem-pa. 


‘Most of the following ie based on Cosr&dj’s JSim tndvc&inmtchG Cauiativ-Denominafiv JBildunff und ikr 
Znsammenh»ng mit den Tonaccenten. 
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A consideration of the above list will show that in a gfeat many languages, only the 
, of ra»y has survived. In others it has been changed to ik or s. In old Chinese, only the 
r remains with the prefix mo. The r has been dropped in modem Chinese, and only the 

prefix seems to remain under the form'ma. . , ' 

Finally, in the Tai languages, with which we are immediately concerned, the like 

fate has befallen rang. Only the prefix ma appears to remain. Every trace of the 
original word, except perhaps the pronunciation of the a of the prefix, has disappeared* 
We can now understand how, in Ahom, the same word ma means both* horse 5 and 4 dog. 8 

Moreover, Professor Conrady explains how the system of tones has arisen from this 
elision of prefixes, or of the original word. It is not so much that, after the elision had 
taken place, the speakers found it necessary to distinguish between similar .sounding 
words, and hence invented tones. The tones were automatic results of the elision of the 
prefixes. Por instance, the prefix of a causal verb was 8, which Was originally an 
independent syllable. It first lost this character on account of the stronger stress 
naturally laid on the main word which followed it, and in compensation for this loss, the 
following syllable was pronounced in a higher tone. When the prefixed s finally dis¬ 
appeared, the higher tone remained behind. We are hence enabled to say that certain 
tones indicate the earlier existence of certain prefixes. In other words, the origin of the 
system of tones is not based on arbitrary inflexions of the voice, hut on a natural process 
of derivation. 

Couplets and Compounds. —As in other members of the Siamese-Chinese 
group of Indo-Chinese tongues, each Tai language is an isolating form of speech; that is 
to 3 ay it uses 4 each element by itself, in its integral form.’ Each simple word is a monosyl¬ 
lable, which never changes its shape, which gives the idea of one or more root-meanings, and 
to which the ideas, supplied in Aryan languages by the accidents of declension or conjuga¬ 
tion, can be supplied by compounding it with other words possessing the root-mean¬ 
ings of the relations of place or time. 

Each monosyllabic word in these languages may have several meanings, and, as 
above described, these are primarily differentiated by the use of tones. 

But this tone system has not been found sufficient, and words are also differentiated 
by a system of compounding known as the formation of 4 couplets.’ The system in its 
essence is this,—two different words, each with several different meanings, hut possess¬ 
ing one meaning in common, are joined together, and the couplet thus formed has only 
the meaning common to the two. This system is characteristic of the Siamese-Chinese 
group of languages and should he carefully mastered. 

Eor instance,—take the words hha and phdn. Kha % amongst its other significations, 
means (1) 4 slave*, (2) 4 cut*; phan, amongst its other significations, means (I) 4 an 
order*, (2) * poor’, (3) 4 sorrow*, (4) * cut.’ The couplet Jchd-phan means 4 cut and 
nothing else, because 4 cut ’ is the only meaning common to its two members. 

Other examples of such couplets are, 1 — 
pai-M, go-go, to go. 

nmg-tdng, place-place, to place, to put on (clothes). 
tdng-lai , all-all, all. 

miin-khiin, rejoicing-rejoicing, happiness. 

1 H?re and elsewhere, unless otherwise stated, all examples are takon from Ahom. 





Sometimes, in these couplets, only one word has retained its meaning, while the other 
word has, in some particular language, lost its meaning and has become, what Dr. Cushing 
calls, a * shadow word,’ the compound having only the meaning of the dominant word 
exactly as occurs in Chinese. Thus, the Shans say tang-shin for c a road 3 ; in which tang 
is the word w r hich has retained its original meaning, while shin has lost it. So, in 
Ahom, we have pe-ngd, a goat, in which ngd (so far as I can ascertain) has now no 
meaning in this connexion, while pe, by itself, also means a * a goat. 1 

In some of these last couplets, the second member still retains a definite meaning, 
but has, so to speak, emptied itself of it in favour of the dominant member. This is very 
commonly the case with words like dai, to possess; bai, place, and the like. Thus,— 
au, take; aii-dai, to take, to collect, bring. 
haii, give; hail-dai, give, give out and out. 

rai, lose, be lost; rai-dai, to lose altogether, to be lost altogether, to die. 
hup, to collect; hnp-bai, to store. 
khdt, to bind; khat-bai, to hind. 

Another form which these couplets take is the juxtaposition of two words, not of 
identical, hut of similar meaning, the couplet .giving the general signification of both. 
Thus,— 

khrdng, large property j ling, cattle and small property; khrdngAing, property 
generally. 

nd } a field; jBp, a plot of land; nd-Hp, a field. 

iho, complaint; khdm, word; sho+khdm, a complaint in a court of justice. 
khan, price; shu, buy; ail, take; khdn-thil, . . . . . ad, to buy and take, 
to buy. 

ail, take ; kin, eat; ail-kin , to eat. 

Idt, say ; khdm, word ; Idt-khdtn, to say. 

Idt-khdm, say, lau, address; lat-kham-lau, to address a superior. 
aw*/ fi-mA • hn.n. da,v : mii*bdth time., dav. 


There are other couplets the members of which possess, not even similar, but 
altogether different meanings, the resultant couplet having a signification giving the com¬ 
bined meaning of the two. These correspond to what would be called compounds in 
Aryan languages. Thus,— 

ban, day, sun; tuk, fall; bdn-tuk, sunset, evening. 

ail, take; ma, come; aii-mg, fetch, bring. 

jdk, worthy; bd, say; jdk-bd, worthy to be called. 

ban, see, be seen; dai, possess; hdn-dai, become visible. In tbis way dai 
makes many potential compounds. 

rang, to arrange; kdn, mutuality; rang-kdn, consult. In this way kan makes 
many couplets implying mutuality. 

pan, divide; kdn, begin; pan-kdn, to begin to divide. In this way kdn makes 
many inceptive compounds. 

hail, give; oi, continuance; haii-oi, give or cause continually. 

po, strike, be struck; u, be, remain; po-u, is striking, is being struck. In this 
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wav A performs the function of what, in Aryan grammar, we should call the 

Definite Present Tense. 

ii, be; jaa, complete; u-jau, was. In this way jau performs the function of 
what we should call the Past Tense. 

po, strike, he struck ; if, he; jcm, complete ; po-u-jau, was striking, was being 
struck. In this way ii-jau performs the function of what w.e should call the 
Imperfect Tense. 

ii, place, hence, motion towards ; po, father; ti-po, to a father. In this way ti, 
prefixed, performs the function of what we should call the Dative Case; as 
giving also the idea of a place started from, it is also used in Shan to indicate 
the function of the Ablative Case. 

ii, place, hence, motion towards; po, strike, be struck; ti-po, shall strike, shall 
be struck. In this way ti, prefixed, also performs the function of what we 
should call the Future Tense. In a Tai language, the idiom is exactly the 
same in both cases. 

pa%, go; nai, suddenness; pai-nai, go unexpectedly. Here, as in the case of 
oi, nai performs the function of an adverb. 
haif, give, cause; kin-klin (Men), eat-drink; haii-kin-klin, cause to eat and 
drink, feed; so hau-oi-kin-klin, cause to continually eat and drink, feed 
regularly, pasture. 

Although these couplets only represent, each, one idea, the separability of their parts 
is always recognised. So much is this the case that when another word corresponding to 
what we ‘should call a prefix, a suffix, or an adjective is added, it is often giveil to both 
members of the couplet. Thus, kha-phan means ‘ to cut,’ and kha-kdn-ph dn-kan means * to 
begin to out/ Jean, meaning c to begin. 5 So hit means * to do, 5 mun-khiin, is * rejoicing/ 
and hit-mun-hit-khun, is e to do rejoicing/ * to rejoice 5 ; mit-ban, time, day; ku, every; 
M-mu-ku-bdn, every day, always, often. 

Although these words usually appear in couplets, they sometimes appear in com¬ 
pounds of three or more words, in order to give the requisite shade of meaning. A good 
example is haic-oi-km-klin, to pasture, given above. In such compounds, the 'Connexion 
of ideas is not always plain. The following are examples:— 

kin-bd-di, very say good, called very good, excellent, best. 
khdn-ma-chdm, quick come swift, as soon as. 
khdm-md-lau, word come speak, a word. 
phd-khrung-kldng, divide divide middle, a half. 
hau-au-dai, give take possess, give fetch, fetch and give. 
aii-rdp-dai, take hind possess, take (a person as a servant). 
jdng-hati-dai, be give possess, give. 
thdm-Jchdm-ro, ask w r ord know, enquire. 

cM-i'dp-chdp-khdp-bai, a finger-ring, explained as * jewel hind* pure round 
place/ The Shan for ‘ fingor-ring 5 is, however, Idk-chdp, which is borrowed 
from the Burmese, and means, literally * hand-insert. 5 

Finally, there are some compounds the meaning of each member of which has been 
antirely lost. Examples are,— 
mg-lm-kin, at any time. 

who (relative pronoun) . 
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Inflexion.—In the Tai languages, all pure Tai words are monosyllables ; only words 
borrowed from foreign languages, like kticMri, a court-house, are polysyllabic. 

Every word, without exception, denotes, primarily, the idea of some thing, action, 
or condition, such as a man, a tree, striking, going, sleep, death, life, distance, propinquity, 

goodness, I, thou, he, she, it. 

Some of these words, such, for instance, as ‘tree,’ can only perform the 
functions of nouns substantive, or can only with difficulty be twisted into performing 
other functions. Other words, corresponding to what in Aryan languages we call 
‘verbal nouns,’ are capable of being easily used in other functions. Thus, if in 
Ahom we wish to express the idea c slept ’ we say ‘ sleep-completion if we wish to 
express ‘ sleeps,’ we say ‘ sleep-existence,’ and if we wish to express ‘ will sleep,’ we say 

‘ motion-towards-sleep.’ 

It 'will thus be seen that the processes of what we call declension and conjugation 
do not properly occur in Ahom, nor can we diride the vocabulary into parts of speech. 
The relations which, in Aryan* languages, we indicate by these two processes of inflexion 
are in Ahom indicated, partly by the position of the various words in the sentence, and 
partly hv compounding words together. 

"We cannot, properly speaking, talk of nouns and verbs, we can only talk of words 
performing the functions of nouns or verbs. 

"When inflexion is formed by composition, most of the auxiliary words added to the 
main words have, as we have seen above, a‘definite meaning. In some cases, however, 
these auxiliary words have lost their meanings as original words, or, at least, we are not 
at present acquainted "with them. In such cases "we may talk of these auxiliary words 
as performing the functions of suffixes or prefixes. 

‘ 4s an example of the preceding, let us take the way in which the word bai, placing, 
may he treated. 

If wc make it perform the function of what we call a noun, it means, ‘ a placing , 

‘ a putting’ {e.g., of a ring on a linger); or, ‘ putting (in a safe place),’ hence * watch¬ 
ing,’ ‘ taking care of 

But the idea of * putting’ includes the idea of laying down or putting on to some 
thing. Hence, bed comes to perform the function of a preposition, and may mean ‘ on ’ 
as in bai lane], on hack, i.e., after. 

Again, if we wish it to perform the function of a verb the idea of ‘ placing is 
treated as a verbal noun, i,e. ‘to place.’ If, to this, we add the imperative suffix shl, 
we get bai-shi. store. Nay, bai, by itself may be used as, what we should call, a present 
tense, and means ‘he, she, it’ or ‘(they) place.’ If, with this, we compound the word 
h U p, whose*root idea is ‘ collection,’ we get hu'p-bai , collection-put, i.e., ‘ (they) save up.’ 

As to what function each word in a sentence performs, that is determined partly by 
custom. Although, theoretically, every word may perform the function of any part of 
jpeech; in practice, such is not the case. Some, such as po 3 a father; run, a house ; ban, a 
day are, by their nature, confined to the function of substantives. Some are usually either 
adjectives or verbs, such as phiilc, whiteness, hut usually either ‘ white, or ‘ to be white. 

Others, such as ail, take; hail, give, are in practice confined to the function of 
verbs, but others, like bai, above quoted, may perform atiy function. 
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Conjugation.—' When a Tai word performs the function of a verb, it can, as it 

stands, be used for any tense, mood, or voice, thus. 

Present Time pJiraii kun-phring dai khau, how many persons possess (clai) rice. 

Past Time man bd, he said. 

Future Time (Aitonia), kau po pai lau, I will go (pai) to (my) father (and) 
will say (lau). 

Imperative mail khd-lik bai chdm doin , thou servant keep ( bai ) with, keep 
(me) with (thy) servants. 

Infinitive kau bau pai-kd lak, I not went to steal (lak),1 did not go to 
steal. 

Verbal Noun bai shau-hing-jau»o (I) had performed watching (bai), I had 
watched. 

Past Participle bd ban , (on) the said day, on the day referred to. - \ 

Active Voice pdn-ku luk-ko rai-dai mail tang-lai kham, what son lost (rai- 
dai) thy all gold, the son who lost all thy gold. 

Passive Voice man rai-dai, he was lost. 


Voice. —It follows from the above that there is no formal distinction between the 
Active voice and the Passive. The same word has either an active or a passive significa¬ 
tion according to the meaning required by the sentence. Thus, take kau po, which 
means * I beat.’ On the other hand, kau-mai po means “ beats me,” that is to say * I 
am beaten’. Here there can he no doubt that the latter sentence is to he construed 
passively, owing to kau-mai being in the accusative case. But, if we take the example 
given above, man rai-dai it means both ‘ he lost ’ and c he was lost,’ and we can only 
gather that it is to he construed passively because the general sense of the context 
requires it. The idea of activity or passivity would not enter into the mind of an Ahom 
speaker at all. He simply says ‘ he loss,* and leaves the hearer to conclude as to what 
he means. 


Mood and Tense. —As already said, the bare word itself can be used for any tense, 
and .is. frequently so used, but, when this would lead to ambiguity, as it sometimes must, 
the accidents of mood and tense are expressed by the use of particles, the form of the 
main word never undergoing any change. It cannot he said that these are suffixed or 
prefixed to the word which performs the function of the verb, for they are often widely 
separated from it. Thus take the sentence po-mdn pdn-kdn tdng-lai khrang-lirig Mdng 
sMng pi nang jau, the-father begin-to-divide all property between two elder son younger 
son complete, i.e., the father began to divide his property between Ms elder and younger 
son. Here the word performing the function of & verb is pdn-kdn, divide-begin, and the 
particle indicating past time, jau, is separated from it by six other words. In fact, in 
the Tai mind, these particles do not give past, present, or future time to any particular 
word in the sentence, but to the sentence as a whole. The above sentence would present 
itself to a Tai speaker’s mind something like this, ‘the commencement of the division 
of the property by the father between the elder and younger son is an event done and 
completed. The word jau which I have called a particle of past time is really an inde¬ 
pendent word whose root idea is ‘ comwMtW’ TTnw mi a nn.ii, rAn.llxr a. •c'AT.'hal at.Afi-o- 












idea at all. Thus, ro pbliing jau (Ahom specimens, II, 3), literally, before year-one 
completion, i.e., (tbe cow wbicli I bought) a year ago. The full sentence runs kau 
khan-jau luk-tam Dhoni-ram ro pblilng jam. It is plain that t he jam at tbe end of tbe 
sentence cannot refer to tbe verb khan, buy, for - that is already supplied with another 
jam suffixed to -it. The final jam refers only to the final clause and must be represented 
in English by ‘ ago.’ 

In the same way other particles which give the idea of tense have their own mean¬ 
ings. Thus u, the 'particle of present time, means ‘existence 5 ; kd, another particle of 
past time-probably means the ‘place 5 from which action starts; just as ti^ the particle 
of future time means the ‘ place 5 to which the action is proceeding. 

Hence, too, as each particle affects the whole sentence, Tai languages can afford to 
be economical of their use. If in the same sentence there are many words performing 
the functions of verbs all in, what we should call, the same tense® then only one tense 
particle is supplied for all. . Eor example,— poi man-ko khun chdm pai-kd-mg ti po-man 
jam, and he arise and go to the father complete, i.e„ and he arose and went to his father. 
Here we must translate both khiin, arose, and pai-kd-mg, went, as if they were verbs in 
•rtiA -nnst tfvnsft. "Rut there is onlv one nartiele of oast time. iau. and it refers to botn 


the words performing the function of verbs. 

Order of words. —In most Indo-Chinese languages the most important help 
to distinguishing what function is performed by any word is the place which it occupies- 
in relation to the other word® in the sentence. Or, to put the matter differently, the 
meaning of a sentence is to be grasped from the order of the words which comprise it. 
Thus, let us refer again to the phrase quoted on p. 68 ba ba ba ha. We know from 
the tones that the words mean in order, ‘ three,’ ‘lady, 5 ‘box on the ear,’ and ‘favourite 
of a prince, 5 respectively. We know that the order of meaning is subject, verb, object, 
and therefore we are aware that it is the three ladies who boxed the favourite, and not 
that that delicate attention was paid to them by him. 

To take the simplest possible example from Abom. Kip means ‘ husk,’ and khan 
means ‘ rice. 5 Kip khau means ‘ husk of rice ’ and not ‘ rice of husk,’ because the.rule 
is that when a word performs the function of a genitive, it follows the word which, 
governs it. Hence, assuming that one of these words performs the function of a geni¬ 
tive, we must also assume that khau is tbe one that does so, and that it is governed by 
kip. In an Indo Aryan language the order of the words would be exactly reversed. 
We should say ‘ dhdn-kd bhusd/ not ‘ bhmd, dhan-ka, 1 and as the order of words in 
a sentence indicates the order in which the speaker thinks, it follows that (so far as the 
expression of a genitive is concerned) speakers of Tai languages think in an order- 
different from that which presents itself to the mind of a speaker of an Indo-Aryan 
language. 

In the different members of the Tai languages customs differ as to the order of words. 
We may take the order of words customary in Siamese as that most characteristic of the 
Tai group. Shan and Khamti appear to have been influenced by Tibeto-Burman 
languages in this respect. In Ahom .the order of words is altogether peculiar. In Siam¬ 
ese, the order of words is as in English, subject,* verb, object. Adjectives follow the 
word they qualify (here differing from colloquial English), and genitives follow the 
words on which they are dependent. In Shan the rule about the object following the 
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,V is not imperative, whereas in Khamti (which at the present day stands isolated 
t “ * of Tibeto-Bonnan languages) the order is as ih them subject .object ^ verb 
f order o£ words in an Horn sentence will he discussed when dealing with that 
IZe In all the-languages, one rule is almost universal, that is the position of 
Adjective after the word it qualifies and of the genitive after the word which 

Te itmav he pointed out that the typical Tai order of words-that given above for 
Siamese-is the same as that of Khassi, hut is altogether opposed to the genius of Tibeto- 

Burman languages. 
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The Mutual EelationsMp of the Tai languages of Assam.- As already 

stated, these languages are all closely related to each other Meed, toy should not be 
considered as languages, but as members of the group of Northern Shan dialects. Of 
these dialects, Khamti and the Northern Shan of Burma may he considered as the 
most widely separated, though, in truth, even in this case, the distance between them 
is not great. A horn is, of course, on an altogether different level.. It belongs to a 
different layer of speech, and may be considered to stand in the position of parent to all 
the others. We therefore pnt it for the present out of consideration. 

Khamti is most widely different from Burmese Shan because the-Khamtis left 
Miing Kang a century and a half ago, and their language has had time to develop on 
independent lines. It has, too, retained archaic forms which have disappeared in its 
Miing Man brother. Bor instance, in the alphabet, it still has the form for the letter 
ha which was originally borrowed from the Burmese, viz., oo * while in Miing Mau Shan, 
the letter has changed its form to s 

The other modern Assam Tai languages have come into their new home at much 
later times. They have thus retained more or less of the peculiarities of the language of 
their original habitat, though all have come to some degree under the influence of the 


more powerful Khamti. 

Tairong is the one which is most like Khamti. It is in fact almost the same dialect, 
the differences being hardly even tribal peculiarities. We have seen how nearly all the 
Tairongs lost their own language during their captivity among the Singphos, and the few 
that speak a Tai language at the present day have not improbably learnt it again from 
their Khamti relations, and have slightly modified it under the influence of dim tradi¬ 
tions of their old form of. speech. 

The next nearest is Nora. It uses the Khamti alphabet, hut has one letter, a, which 
has been lost by Khamti, but which existed in Ahom, and still also survives in Shan and 
Aitonia. Its vocabulary has more words which are peculiar to Shan than Tairong has, 
and its grammar often uses both Khamti and Shan forms (when they differ) indifferently. 
Thus, the Dative and the Ablative cases may he made after either the Khamti or the 
Shan fashion and so for the Euture tense of verbs. 

Aitonia is the furthest removed from Khamti and the nearest to Shan. It still uses 
the Shan alphabet, although in the case of one or two letters it has adopted Khamti 
forms.. It uses Shan grammatical forms freely, but also does not disdain the correspond¬ 
ing Khamti ones. 

The number of people reported to speak these modem Tai dialects in Assam is as 
follows:— 


Dialect. 


Where spoken. 


No. of speakers- 
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These figures do not necessarily agree with the Census figures for the numbers of 
members of each tribe, counted in 1891. The number of speakers of a language^ and the 
number of members of the tribe which speaks it, do not usually agree. The figures for 
speakers of Khamti givemabove are those of the Census of 1891, reduced to round num¬ 
bers. Those for other languages are merely local estimates. 

I have been unable to get any specimens of Phakial, and hence can give no parti¬ 
culars about this dialect. 
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. ahom. 

As already several times stated* Ahom is an extinct language. It is reported that 
about a Wndred people in theSibsagar District of Assam can speak it (much as Pandits 
can speak Sanskrit), but that it is not their vernacular. It is very doubtful if there are 

now so many. A full account of the Ahoms is given in the general introduction to this 
group of languages. See pp. 61 and ff. 

The following grammatical sketch and vocabulary are based on the specimens 
attached, and their' accuracy depends on the care with which the latter have been pre¬ 
pared. This task was performed by Babn Golab Clrandra Baraa, formerly the Ahom 
translator to.the Assam Government, who is, I suppose, the only person alive who is 
familiar with both Ahom and English. The accuracy of the translation of the specimens is 
guaranteed by the inexhaustible kindness of Mr. E. A. Gait, 1.0.S., who has gone through 
it with Babu Golab Chundra Barua, and has not only checked the meaning of every 
syllable of this monosyllabic language, but has also supplied me with a valuable series of 
notes elucidating the many difficult points. I trust, therefore, that, in their main lines, 
the grammar and vocabulary annexed will be found to be accurate. I have departed 
from ray usual custom in providing a vocabulary. It seemed to me advisable to do this 
on account of the little that is known regarding this interesting language. 

Alphabet. —The Ahom alphabet is an old form of that which, under various forms, 
is current for Kharatl, Shan, Burmese, and Chakma. It is more complete than those of 
Khamti and Shan, but not so complete as those of Burmese and Chakma. It is to be 
ultimately referred to the alphabet in which Pali was written. 

The Ahom alphabet consists of forty-one letters, of which eighteen are vowels and 
twenty-three are consonants. They are given in the following table, together with the 
corresponding Khamti letters for the sake of comparison. 


Vowels. 
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owels — contd. 


mti. 


Power. 



e, as in met. 

e, as the ey in they. 

o, aa in often; the short sound of d, No. 17. 
5 , as in note. 


ii. 

at. 


aw, as in German. Like the ou in ‘ house *. 



aii. Probably pronounced like the Norwegian ey. 


iu. 

d, like the a in all; the long sound of o, No. 10. 
ot, as in hail. 


Consonants* 


Khamti. 


Power. 


CVS 


ha 




hha. 


gd (not in Khamti). 


i ghi (notin Khamti). 







27 

28 

29 

80 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 




•sfl 

wa. Sometimes pronounced, n or y. 


cy\ 


ta. 




ths. 


£ 

». w.« 

de (mot in Khamti). 


vO 

D 

■*«*«» 

dhd (notin Khamtl). 


£ 

*>3 

i 

nfi. 


'O. 

i 

! ej 

pS. 


VO 


phi. 


D 

0 

id, uS (final) (only to in Kh&mfiy 




bliS (not in Kliamti). 


y 


■m3,. 



n. 

ra. 

1 

yo 

A* 

Is. 

) 



sh3. 

L 

■n 

y* 

! to. 

H 2 


41 
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. . , +1 the first, #, is considered in Ahom to be a consonant as 

. q . S regaT ig e used) much, like ttie alif of Hindostani, merely as a fulcrum for carry¬ 
ing tkTother vowels when they are initial. The vowel inherent m consonan s is, as m • 

Chakma, A not «. Hence when Wi stands at the commencement of a word, and is 

Mowed by another consonants has the force of A Thus, Xj $ d» When asyUable 
is ncd a closed one, hut ends in long d, the letter d (No. 3) must be wntten mfull. Ihus 

Wla, #1 na. X\ by itself would mean nothing. 

i \£ 7 PorresDonds to the Sanskrit visarga. It occurs both in Shan 
The second vowel m } corresponds tu , . ,. , a , 

, . T ri - T n ghan it is used as a tone sign, to indicate a high 

«« i. ft. -» - ' (»- ■». “ 4 “ * ** ”“*“ sd “ h 

, . i^nfh #{ and tA* . I therefore transliterate, 

it. Thus the word for * to eome is written both ana 

it s r X 'he vowel >ff '(No. 4) is pronounced both * and e, In transliterating the speci- 
it ^ Ihe vowe / i t J „ everv oase in which it is pronounced e. I can 

mens I have indicated, so far as 1 could, every oabtj m r 

find no rule for the pronunciation. 

R ; mi - 1a ,ly the vowel (Nos. 7 and 11) has two sounds, those of A and 6. Whenit 
is final, and has the 5 -pronunciation, the letter O is ^ded to it. But when it is medial, 

this 6 is dropped, so that there is no means of distinguishing between the two pro¬ 
nunciations. Thus, »*> Bofll ^ ^ W ° Uld be Writte “ ^ ^ ’ 

1 am not at all certain that this distinction in writing »S and no really exists. All that I 

can say is that it is what is done in the specimens herejgiven. ^ 

The other vowels (Nos. 12 and 16) which end in Oalso only retain this O when 

the vowel is at the end of the syllable. When it is medial, the O is dropped. 


The vowel Xb_ m (No. 14) is often written WP § aw, Thus J or WO kau 
or kaw, I. This is always the case in Shan. Kau represents the correct pronunciation. 


In writing, au (No. 15) and nrfb au (No. 14) are often confused ; so that 

we find maut thou, often carelessly written 'i or even Vo. 

In the above table, the vowels are all given in their initial forms, i.e. f attached to 

which, as already stated, is considered by the Ahoms to he a consonant. They can 
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8fc 


be similarly attache 

Tf\\ *#, $ 


ma. 


ku, 

<Y*V 

S> 

rh 


pe, 


rm, 


me , 


khu, 




mau. 


he. 


km, 


khriu. 


any other consonant. The following are examples 

l/L bd, ~YXf\t chd , T*? ki, di, ki, tl 

IT* 1 

in. mfis M, nrvu m, w Ttr 

«** ^ 

q/irri ko , i»o, >*0 &W, 

JOU, 7^" If 

VS /«, '*3 koi, poi. 

Note that in writing these vowels.great carelessness is observed. I have already 
pointed out the frequent confusion between aw and aw. In the same way i and i, and w 
and u are continually confounded,—or rather l is often written for i , and u for u. Similarly 

i and ii u are often confounded. 

As regards Consonants, it will be seen that the Ahom alphabet is more complete 
than KhamtI. The latter wants the soft letters g, gh, j, jh , d, dh, b and bh. On the 
other hand Khamtl has y instead of the Khava j. The same is the case in Shan. In other 
respects, also, the Khamti alphabet is nearly, but not quite, the same as that of Shan. 
In Ahom, the letter X> ( No - 35) is pronounced b when initial, and w when final. When 


khd. 


subscript to another consonant it is used for the vowel a (No. 18). 

Every consonant has the letter d inherent in it. The same occurs in the Chakma 
spoken in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, which is an Aryan language, using an alphabet 
belonging to the same group as that of Ahom. In the transliterations drawn up b^ the 
local officers the a is always carefully marked as long, and there seems to be little doubt 
about the matter. The same transliteration, however, represents the sound of o in hot 
bya (as ^Assamese), and hence it is possible that while the inherent vowel of the 
consonants is marked d, it is not necessarily a long d, but may also have the sound of a 
in ‘have.’ The point is not of much consequence, for since, as has been said above, the 
tones of the words have been forgotten, there is little chance of the modern pronuncia¬ 
tion of the inherent vowel correctly representing the ancient one. 

When it is desired to pronounce a consonant (standing alone) without the inherent 
vowel, as, for instance, at the end of a closed syllable, the mark ^ corresponding to the 


Sanskrit is put over it. Thus Tfl ka, but "Pi k. The letter 2/ ^however, 

when final, does not take this mark. Instead of this it becomes °, a small circle, written 

above the preceding consonant, and corresponding to the Sanskrit anusvara. Thus VO 

n 

not vt if chdm, and. 

T Tr kamti ^ inherent vowel has the same sound as in HindV-that of the a in ‘ America.’ In Shin itu. 

daJbedL to TiJyu**’ , ‘ ’• Dr - Ashing ofto tn ™ crib “ * “ a - In ®“ M * e> ' lto B °’ md M reP "‘ e 

by 0. In both Shan and Khamti an amsvtra is used to indicate a final w. 

The pronunciation of the consonants presents little difficulty. % ngd it pronounced 
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like the ng in £ sing ? , and. TO chd as in 1 cliuroli The nasal letter m!/ nd has the 
power of nya. But at the end of a syllable, it is sometimes pronounced as an n, and 




sometimes as a y. Thus f%> ib Miin, much, is pronounceu ictum. up m m, 
gladness, is pronounced uy. 

In Ahom, the letter t? (No. 35) has two sounds; M when initial, and w when 

final. It is often written as a mere circle, thus, O $.g., OO bato, for ban, not. In 
literary Khamtl, Shan, and Siamese, there is no 5-sound, this letter being always 
pronounced as w. In colloquial Shan, an initial m is frequently pronounced b. Thus 
mdng is pronounced bang. 

The letters w, l, and r are frequently compounded with other consonants. In such 
cases w becomes the vowel a (No. 17), q.v. The following compounds of r and l occur 
in the specimens and list of words, Mr, phr, mr, tr,bl, Id, and pi. 

The method of writing a compound r is properly as follows, IB khrd, 

phrd, 

(© trd, hut in words of frequent occurrence the r is omitted in writing. 


pronounced Miin. yfevi/ wn, 


phaii, and also (incorrectly) even 


phrd. 


Thus Mr mg, property, is written bhang, not Mrdng , and phrau, who ? 

is written both phrau and j' phaii, and also (incorrectly) even 

Gef phrau and V phau. This word well illustrates the extreme laxity 
observed in writing the-vowels in Ahom. The first of these four forms is, of course, the 
correct spelling. 

I can give only one example of the form which l takes when compounded with 
another consonant. 

It is the word $ Min (pronounced klen), drink, as compared with YT?f* 
kin, eat. It thus appears, if this example applies to every case, that the form which 
conjunct l takes is the same as that of the letter d. As we have seen is often the case 
with r, the letter l, when it is compound, is omitted in every other instance in which 
it occurs in the specimens and list of words. The following are the remaining words 
containing this letter 

Ttl kirn, written kai , far, distant. 


■Wl V kldng, written kdng, middle. 

\& pldng, written pdng, dear. 

These compound letters have almost disappeared in Khamtl and Shan. Compounded l has disappeared 
altogether. Thus, the Khamtl word for ‘ distant ’ is kai and for ‘ middle ’ is hang. The only certain instance 
of a compound r occurring in Khamtl with which I am acquainted is in fra, a rupee, corresponding to the 
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Ihom trd. There may be a few others, but I do not know them. The general rule is that a componnd v in 
Ahom disappears in Khamti and Shan. Thus— 


Ahom. 

Khamti. 

SMn. 

English. 

khrdng 

khdng .... 

khdng . . . . 

property. 

khring 

. 

khing .... 

body. 

khriu . i . 

khiu .... 

khiu ...» 

tooth. 

khrung 

khiing .... 

khiing .... 

divide. 

phraii 

phaii .... 

phaii .... 

who F 

phring 


phing .... 

be many. 

phrvm 

phum .... 

phum .... 

hair. 

Compare— 




kin . 

kin .... 

kin .... 

eat. 

Min or kliin . 

kin .... 

Jc%7l « * <• a 

drink. 


In Ahom the words for 4 eat ’ and ‘ drink ’ are distinct. In Khamti and Shan they 
are the same. 

Irregular forms of syllables sometimes occur. Thus the interjection at Is always 

written as if it was ha. The word hit, do, is always written ~$) } as if it was hi. 

In I, 40, hoi, service, is written (h, instead of 

Some consonants are freely interchanged. Thus, we have both gang and Mng, be j 
hhau and show, enter; cham and chang , and. 

The numeral figures are— 


)% or 

1 

6 

6 

K) 

2 

n 

7 

V 

3 

< r T 

8 

J 

4. 

a 

9 


5 

lot 

10 


These are as given me by the local authorities. Those for three, four, and five are 
doubtful, as they nre only the words sham, three ; shi, four; and ha, five, spelt out. There 
can be no doubt about the others. When numerals are used, the figure and not the word 
is almost always written. Thus, when lung, one, is used for the indefinite article, a, we 

lung, one. Similarly for ‘two’ we find 
In the second specimen, however, the .word for 


* V*// ^ s/ 

always find vv*' or 'it, 1, not 

VO , 2, not shdng, two. 

‘eighteen’, ship-pit, is spelt out. 
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^ - _, _ ,_ „„ j qt-r« __Lilce Khamti and Shan, 

Relationship of Ahom ’l ^ the ^ toup of languages. It is in an 

Ahom belongs to the 2Northern 1 ^ rf oon3 j d erabl(! philological interest, 

older stage of linguistic dole opmen, ■ ^ at Sans i a .it does to Pali, but the 

It bears something oi the same reiati P haT(j not deTeloped so far from Ahom, as 
relationship is much closer. am is dose resemblance between the 

Pali ha, from Sanskrit. P°“ *^ * compo nnd consonants. Ahom 

two relationships. This consis s 11 V ^ Khaniti and 

„ r a —rr»—i*.»*, 

Shan, ]Ufit as Sanskrit Mr, $h and P ^sonants are written, but are not always pro- 

Siamese occupies an inter “ ed ^ ifl p^nounced, but in chring , truly, the r is not beard, and the 

norniced. Thus in tbe word phUp, tmhght the Z is p o of the comp0 und being unpronounced 

“ 18 

;»t“L the two letters. Thus the word M, . ™«ket,» Forced IU 

It is not necessary to give examples of the changes ^ conflne 

nants, as they have been dealt with under the head of he t0 

mTself to considering what other changes, if any, 

the modern Northern Tad languages. •> eu^j. There are very 

1. As a rule, the Ahom vowels are retamed m Khamtx and Shan. There J 

few exceptions, snob as Ahom hhrung, divide, Khamtt and Shan Hung. 

2. As regards consonants, the following changes occur . _ 

(a) Ahom b -usually corresponds to Khamti or Shan to. us» - -^ 


1 

Ahom- 

Kbamti. 

Sh5n. 

ihnglisD. 

U 

wa 

wa 

say. 

bai 

wai 

wai 

put. 

ban 

w&n 

wan 

day. 

Sometimes it becomes tn. Thus,— 


Ahom. 

1 

j Kh&mti. 

Shan. 

English. 

blah 

1 mak 

male 

flower. 

ban 

l man 

man or wSn 

village. 

ban 

! 

mSw or waw 

a youtb. 

bait 

i 

' matt 

i 

_1_____ 

mail 

a leaf. 


In Shan, the uneducated frequently pronounce m as if it was 5. 
(6) Ahom c£. becomes Khamti and Shan n or l. Thus,— 


Ahom. 

KhAmti. 

Shiln. 

English. 

dai 

nai 

lai 

obtain. 

dang 

ha-nftny 

hhu-lang 

nose. 

dau I 

nau 

i lau 

star. Siamese dau. 

dl 

ni 

li 

good. Siamese di. 

din 


lin 

ground. Siamese din. 

dip 

nip 

Up 

alive. 

dun 

min or liin 

liin 

moon. Siamese dtiew 







and Shan. 

Tones. _Ahom, like the modern Tai languages, undoubtedly used tones. . Not only 

is this to be gathered from analogy, but there is a distinct tradition to the same effect. 
Unfortunately, so far as I have been able to ascertain, tradition is silent as to what tones 
were used with words, nor is there, as in Siamese, any system of indicating them in the 
written character. It would be a vain task to attempt to show what tones were used 
by quoting the analogy of the modern cognate forms of speech, for, in these, the same 
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„„ w„ different tones in different languages. Moreover, in the one word, the 
ZL oT^hich I have been able to ascertain, they differ from *hose in use in Khtatl and 
S Ibis is the word ma, which, when it means ‘a horse has m Ihom a long tone, 
and in Khamti an abrupt tone, while ma, a dog, has m Ahom an abrupt tone, hut m 

Khamti and Shan a rising inflection. ' 

.-Holes_There does not seem to he any word which performs the function of a 

definite article. Probably a demonstrative pronoun can be used when required. Per the 
indefinite article the numeral lung, one, is employed. Thus, kun-phi-lung person male 
one a man. In Khamti, a is prefixed to lung in this sense, but this does not appear to be 
the'case in Ahom. The Interrogative-Indefinite Pronoun phraM is used to mean a 

certain’. 

mans Gender .—Ahom words when performing the functions of nouns have no 

gender. When, in the case of living creatures, it is required to distinguish sex, this is 
done bv compounding the main word with another word meaning ‘ male or < female . 
The words most commonly used with human beings are phi for the masculine, and mi for 
the feminine. Thus, kin, a person; kin-phi, person male, man; knn-ml, person female, 
woman Other words used are lik, for the masculine, and tSrng for the feminine. Ex- 
amples'are kU, slave ; khd-Kk, a male servant, khd-ning, a female servant. With nouns 
of relationship man and &mg are used. Thus, po or po-mdn, a father; ndng, a younger 
brother or sister; nCing-mdn, a younger brother; ndng-Mng or mng-ndng a younger 
sister; Ink, a child; Ink-man, a son; luk-ndng, a daughter. In words like po-man 
instead of po, the man is said to give the idea of respect. 

In the case of irrational animals thuk indicates the male sex, and me the female. 

Thus.— 


ma-thilh , horse 
mq-thiik } dog 
hu-thiiJc, bull 
pe-ngd-tlmlc, he-goat 
tu-ngi-thiih , male deer 


ma-me, mare. 
mq-me % hitch. 
hu-me, cow. 
pe-ngd-me , she-goat. 
td-ngl-me, female deer. 


In otter Tai languages, the following words are used to indicate gender 


Male human beings 
Female ditto 
Male irrational animals 
Female ditto 


s&u, having, 
tua-phu. 


tua-mia. 


In some instances in Ahom, as in other Tai languages, difference of gender is 
expressed by the use of different words. Thus po, father; me, .mother. 

Number .—Usually the idea of plurality is left to be inferred from the nature of the 
sentence. If, however, it is necessary to express it, this is generally done by prefixing the 
word khau, which is also used as the plural of the third personal pronoun, meaning * they 
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The same word is used in Khamti and Shan. Examples of its use are, khau khdm-kuta, 
servants ; khau miin, rejoicings; khau po, fathers. Or some noun of multitude, such as 
phring, a crowd, may be added, as in kunphring, people. With numerals, no sign of 
number is required. Thus, Bhang kirn , two persons. 

Case. —The relations of ease are indicated by composition with some other word or 
by position. 

The Nominative is either the bare form of the word, or else, optionally, takes the 

suffix ko. This ho possibly gives a definite force to the noun.to which it is attached; at 
least, every noun to which it is attached in the specimens has that force. It is especially 
common with pronouns. It is possibly connected with the Shan ko, a person, or with the 
Khamti ko, also. Examples of the use of the nominative are,— 

(a) Without ko. 

luk-ngl ldt-khdm % .Ihe younger son said. 
po-man pdn-kdn, the father began to divide. 

(5) With ko. 

po-man-ko run dk mg, the father came outside the house. 
pan-ku luk-ko rai-dai, which son lost, the son who lost. 

In Khamti and Siamese the nominative takes no suffix. Shan may suffix nai , cMm, or chiing. In all 
these languages, as in Ahom, the nominative usually stands first in the sentence after the introductory particles. 
Ko occurs in Shan as a suffix in words like lang-ko, another. 

When a noun is the direct object of a sentence, that is to say when it is in the 
Accusative case, it takes no suffix or prefix. Thus, 

man-ko hung ngin, he sound hear, he heard a sound. 

nung-tdng khiip Un-khau, put shoe foot-on, put shoes on (his) feet. 

The accusative sometimes takes the suffix mai (videpost). In the specimens, this is 
confined to pronouns. 

The above examples show that the accusative sometimes precedes, and sometimes 
follows, the word performing the function of a verb. 

The accusative takes no suffix in Khamti, Shan, or Siamese j but, in Kha mti, it also freely takes mat. In 
Shan it can take the suffix chiing , when it is wished to give the word a definitive meaning. In Shan, as in 

it sometimes precedes and sometimes follows the word performing the function of a' verb. In Khamti 
it usually precedes, and in Siamese it usually follows. 

The relationship of the Instrumental case is^ indicated! by prefixing tang, with. 
Thus, tang khdn , (beat him) with a cudgel; tdng\sh&i 9 (bind him) with a rope. 

Tang properly means ‘ with % ‘in company with*. In. f Khamti it appears to have only this meaning. In 
Shan, it appears to have only the meaning of the instrumental. The Khamti prefix of the instrumental is at*. 

The relationship of the Dative case is indicated by prefixing the. word tl, meaning 
< pl aoe hence ‘ the place or object to which motion is directed *. As explained below* il 
in Shin is.also used to indicate the Ablative, as meaning '‘the place from which motion is 
begun \ The same word is used to form the future tense of words performing the function 
of verbs. Examples of the dative are,— 

tl po kcm, (I will go) to my father; 
ii man run, to his house. 

ti nai liifatdm to here*from Kashmir, 

TS is used as a dative prefix in Kb&mtl Jftott** Shin. la Smses©'it becomes «. In Semites 
Shin the word used is Idle, but faf-ff, plaoe-plaoe, is also employed. See ablative below. 

9 s 
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The relationship of the Ablative case is indicated by prefixing luk or luk-tdm, as in 

iuk pa-liing, from a father; luk-tdm Momram , from Dhaniram; luk-tdm Kashmir, (how 
far is it to here) from Kashmir. 

Tam means ‘place’, and luk probably means the same.^ Luk-tam, like the Shan ka-ti, is a couplet 
meaning, literally, ‘ place’. Hence it means the source of an action, and is used to mean from . In Shan ka-ti 
as meaning ‘ place’, also means the place or object to which motion is directed. It is hence used also as a prefix 
of the Dative, and whether the Ablative or the Dative is meant has to be determined from the context. In 
Kbamia luk is used as the prefix of the Ablative. 

The relationship of the Genitive is indicated by the juxtaposition of the governed 
and governing word, the governed word being placed last. Thus, kip khau y husk rice 
i.e. s husk of rice; anphuk mg, saddle white horse, the saddle of the white horse. 

This order of words to express the genitive is typical of all the Tai languages. It also occurs in the Mdn- 
Khmer languages including Khassi, but in the Tibeto-Burman languages it is reversed. 

In a few instances in the specimens the genitive precedes the governing noun. I am 
unable to explain how this occurs. The rule is so universal in its application that I am 
inclined to suspect mistakes on the part of the translator. The instances are,— 

km po-mdn run, I father house, my father’s house. Here kau precedes instead 
of following po-man, and po-man, which is also in the genitive precedes run. 

man run, (in) he house, in his house. Here man precedes run. 

tlmdn run, place he house, to his house. Here man again precedes run. 

km chan run, former owner house, former owner’s house. Here chau precedes 
run. 

po mail rim , father thou house, thy father’s house.. Here po mail, thy father, is 
according to rule ; but it should follow, not precede, riin. 

It may be noted that iu each of these examples, the main governing word is the same, riin , a bouse, and 
ibis may have something to say to it. In Sban, however, we find sentences like hiin kun-chii nan, house men 
those, the house of those men, which is according to rule. 

The most usual way of expressing the Locative ease is to employ the noun by itjself, 
leaving the meaning to be gathered from the context. Thus, 

haii miing-bdn tak-ip-tdk dk-jau, (in) that country famine arose. 

mmg-iang mil chl-rdp-chdp-khdp-bai, put (on) hand a ring. 

rau-ko hit-mun hit-khiin u chau km, we rejoicing merry-making been heart have, 
we have been rejoicing (in) heart. 

bd-bdn , said day, (on) the day referred to. 

The force of the Xocative is made explicit by the use of an appropriate verb of 
motion. Thus, 

phu-ai luk-mdn nd-din shaii u-koi , the elder son field enter been-has, the elder son 
had entered the field, i.e., was in the field. Here it is impossible to say 
whether shaii should he considered as a postposition or as a verb,—a typical 
example of Tai idiom. Similarly we have,— 

mdn-ko run ban mg-khau, he house not came-enter, he did not come into the' 
house. Here khau is part of the compound verb mg-khau, hut that is only an 
accident of its position. If if; had been after riin, it would have been a post¬ 
position meaning ‘in’. 
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In tlie following khau has come definitely to perform the function of a pre- or post¬ 
position :— 

nd-hip khau, into the field. 
tin hhcm, on the feet. 
khau shun, into the compound. 
khau mil, on the hand. 
khau kdchari, in the court. 
khau d-nan Tun, in that house. 

In Khamti the Locative is formed by suffixing mai. 

The Vocative is formed by suffixing ai (which is always written ‘ha), as in po ai, 

O father. 

The prefixes and suffixes mentioned above are usually omitted when no ambiguity 

would occur. 

There is one suffix still to he dealt with. It occurs only in Khamti and Ahom. It 
is mai In Khamti it is used, as a suffix of the accusative* dative* and locative. In Ahom 
it seems to be used generally as a kind -of indicator of an oblique case* that is to say* that 
the noun to which it is suffixed is not in the nominative case. Thus it is used for the ac¬ 
cusative in kau-mai po-u, beats me, I am beaten* to distinguish it from kau po-u, I beat; 
for the instrumental in kau-mai lai shaii-hing-jau-o , by me watching used to be done. 
Similarly with the preposition an, before, we have an kau-mm, before me. When used 
as a genitive, it is said to be employed only as a genitive absolute; thus, kau-mai, mine, 
not ‘my 5 . So kun-phu lung hail mMng-mai, person-male one that country-of, a man of 

that country. 

Adjectives.— In all the Tai-languages a word performing the function of an adjective 
follows the word it qualifies. It thus occupies the same position as a word in the 

genitive. Examples in Ahom are, 

miing jau , country distant, a far country. 
phu ai, male elder, an elder male person. 
run mi, small house. 

kun di phu lung, person good male one, a good man. 
kun di mi lung, person good female one, a good woman. 

In one instance (sentence Ko. 226) we have phuk ma, white horse, in which the 
adjective precedes the noun qualified. If this is not a mistake, I am unable to say how 
it occurs. Perhaps it is due to Tibeto-Burman influence. 

In the Tibeto-Bnrrnan languages tbe adjective may either follow or precede the noun it qualifies. In 
Khsssi it precedes. 

Comparison. —Comparison is formed with the word khiin or ki% (pronounced khUn 
or ken), which means ‘ be better \ The thing with which comparison is made is put in 
the ablative governed by luk. ■ Thus, di, good; khiin di luk, better than. 

The superlative is expressed by adding ndm, many, or tang, all. Thus khm di 
ndm, better (than) many; khuft di ndm ndm, better (than)' many many; khuffi di tang 
ndm, better (than) all many; all these meaning ‘ best*. 

Khin is also used to form the eomparative in Khamti and Shan. In Siamese ying is used. 

The Numerals are given in the list of words. To those there shown may be added 
ship pit (pet)> ten eight, eighteen; shdng shaii, two twenty, twenty-two. 
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Generic words may be added to numerals as' in most Tibeto-Burman languages. 
They are very numerous in all tbe Tai forms of speech. Frankfurter, in his Siamese 
Grammar, gives a list of about thirty. Needham, in his Khamti Grammar, gives a list 
of about twelve common ones. Cushing, in his Shan Grammar, gives a list, of forty-five, 
and specially says that it is not complete. 

These indicate the quality of the noun which is counted. Thus, one word is used 
when human beings are counted, another when animals are counted, another when flat 
things, another when round things, and so on. The word 4 pieoee 9 in Pigeon English, as 
in * one piecee man ’ for £ one man 9 , and the word 4 head 9 , when we talk of 4 six head of 
cattle 9 , are something like generic words. 

Owing to the scanty materials available, only a few examples can be given of their 
use in Ahom: 

knn, a person, is used in counting hupaan beings, as kunphu lung , person male one, 
one man; Mn ml lung, person female one, one woman; luh-man skdng Mn, 
son two persons, two sons. 

in, a body, used in counting animals, as in tu shdngshau mil, body two-twenty 
pig; ot mu shdng-shau til, pig two-twenty body, both meaning twenty-two pigs. 

From the above, the rule appears to be that if 4 one 9 is. the numeral, the generic 
word precedes it. In other cases, either the generic word precedes and the thing counted 
follows the numeral, or vice, versa. 

la Khamti, when no generic word is used, the numeral precedes the noun. When one is used, the 
numeral follows the noun. Thus, sham hMn, three nights, but hiin ha-lang, house Jive-habitations, five houses. 
In Shan, the rule regarding £ one ’ is the same as in Ahom.' In other cases, the thing counted precedes, and 
the generic word follows, the numeral. Thus makrcMk te-hiin, orange five-round-things, five oranges. 


Pronouns.— The Personal Pronouns have different forms for the singular and for the 
plural. In other respects they are treated exactly like nouns substantive. They are as 
follows. I give the Khamti, Shan, and Siamese forms for the sake of comparison » 


Ahom. 

1 Khamti and Slian. 

Siamese. 

English. 

hau. 

hau. 

ku. 

I. 

rau. 

hau. 

rau. 

we. 

man. 

mail. 

miing. 

thou. 

shit. 

shu. 

stZ. 

ye- 

m3n. 

man. 

man. 

be, she, it. 

khau or manJchau. 

khau or man-khau. 

khau. 

they. 


!n the above, the suffix mai forms a genitive absolute, as in kau-mai, mine. 

A dependent genitive sometimes precedes and sometimes follows the governing 
noun. It follows in— 6 


po Jem, my father. 

Ink-man mail (also mail luh-man), thy son. 
rnng mail, thy younger brother. 
po mail, thy father. 
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khrang shil , your property. 
po-man man, Ms father. 
luk-man-ko man, his son. 
shun man, Ms compound. 
khring bai man, on Ms body. 
mdk-mo-mdng man, Ms mango fruit. 

It precedes in— 

kau po-man, my father. 

kau kun-rik-tai, my friends. 

kau tdng-lai, everything of mine. 

kau hu-me, my cow.' 

kau au-chau, my uncle. 

mail luk-man (and luk-man man), thy son. 

mail ndng-mdn, thy younger brother. 

mail po-man, thy father. 

mail tdng-lai khdm, all thy gold. 

mail chil, thy name. 

man luk, Ms son. 

man run, (at) his house. 

ti man run, to Ms house. 

man shall ndng-niing, his grown-up younger sister. 

man ndng, his younger sister. 

man ndng-mdn, his younger brother. 

Note that man is to he distinguished from the pleonastic syllable man added to 
nouns of relationship, like po-man, a father ; luk-man, a son. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns are mi, da-mi, this, and nan, d-ndn, dn-nan, that. 
Examples are, tdm-nai, from this, then; mil-mi , time this, then; ti-nai, place this, here, 
now, d-ndn bai-lang, after that; luk-phrau mail khan-shil d-ndn ail, from whom did you 
buy that ? an-ndn khdm, that word; d-ndn tun, that tree. With regard to d-ndn and dn-nan, 
the latter is certainly the original form. In the Tai languages, when two words are com¬ 
pounded, and the first word ends, and the next begins, with the same letter, one of these 
letters may be optionally elided. There are numerous examples of this in the modern 
languages. This is of importance in analyzing the meanings of compound words. 

Nai and nan alas occur in both. Kbamti and Shan. The Siamese words are ni, this, and n5n, that. 

We have also in Ahom, hut not apparently in the ether Tai languages, i-u, this, and 
hail, that I have only met them used as adjectives, but always preceding tbe word they 
qualify. They are not impossibly borrowed from Assamese. Examples are i-u luk-man, 
tMs son ; i-u luk mail, this thy son; i-u ndng mail, this thy younger brother; i-u sho-khdm, 
this complaint; i-u ma, this horse; i-u dnphiik mq, this saddle of the white horse; %.-u, 
tra, tMs rupee; hail milng-ban, (in) that country; hail mung-mai, of that country; hail- 
kun-phu, that man. I-u is explained as a compound of i, one (?) and n, is. 

The Relative Pronoun is pdn-ku, as in. kip khau pdn-ku mil haii-km-klm, the husks 
of rice which (to) the swine he gave to eat; pan-ku luk-ko rai-dai, which son lost, the son 
who lost; hu-me pdn-ku kau khdn-jau, the cow which I bought. 

The Kbamti, Shan, and Siamese Relative Pronoun is an. I am nnabl® to find any word resembling' jpan- 
.h& m those languages. In KbSmtl, phdn means ‘ what sort’. 
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The Interrogative Prormm are phraii, who?; and shang, ka-shang, re, what? 
Thns lik-m phraii, whose boy ?; Uk phraii, from whom ?; phrau-^ what now, when ? 
U-ehang (do) khan-man Wk thorn o, what merriments mean word what do these -merry- 
mean?; man cM ka-eUng *, your name what rs, what is your name? Se.s 
given on the authority of Hodgson. One of the foregoing sentences ends m o This is 
fn interrogative particle which cannot he translated. It simply gives an interrogative 


force to the sentence. 

mm* appears in KhSmtl and Shan in the form of pha*. Both have ta-steng. 

PhmH appears also as an Indefinite Fromm, as in phraii na-kip, a certain field 


phraii hau, anyone not, no one. 

Ka-shang means ‘ how many 5 in ; ka-shang pi, how many years ? 
hm-phring, what person-multitude, how many persons ? 


Similarly phraii 


Yerbs. _Subject to the remarks in the general introduction to this group, the 

relations of mood and tense can he indicated in the following wav . . ^ 

The Simple Present takes no particle. It is always the word performing the func¬ 
tion of the verb, standing alone. Thus, po kau. ju khau d-ndn run noi, my father lives 

(ju) in that small house. 


The tense is indicated in the same manner in all Tai languages. 


The Present Definite is formed by adding u, remain, after the word performing the- 
function of a verb, as in, man ndng-u no md-Hmg, he is sitting {pang, sit) on a horse. 


In Khamtl u is added. In Shan yv, and in Siamese ayu. 

The Imperfect is formed by adding u-jau, i.e., the past tense of u. Thus km poru- 

ran, I was striking. . „ 

The Past tense is formed by adding, after the word performing the function o a 

verb, either jau or Tea* 

In JLhom both jau and U are used indifferently for the Past tense. In Khamti and Shan, yau, like the 
Siamese leu, indicates the perfect rather than past tense generally. In Siamese leu is put at the end of the 
sentence, but lai, which corresponds to it in Shan, unlike jau or yau, precedes the verb. . n 1 ® a 80 

gives the force of the past tense, as in Ahom, but not in Shan. I do not know the original meaning of M r 
when used as a past sign. Possibly, like U of the future, it means ‘ place \ Ti indicates the place or scope to 
which action proceeds, and kcL might mean the place from which it proceeds. Compare the use of ka for hot 
the dative and the ablative in Shan. Jau means ‘completion \ 

It is in the past tense that the tense particle is most often widely separated from the- 
word performing the function of the verb. 

The following examples occur of this tense in the specimens:— 

(a) Applied direct to the word performing the function of the verb. 
rai-dai-jau, lost, 1,7; was lost, I, 54 
dk-jau, arose, 1,10. 
dip-di-jau, was alive and well, 1,15. 
hem-jau, saw, I, 23; II, 11,18. 
chum-kan-jau, began to kiss, I, 24. 
ha-jau, said, I, 50. 
tai-jau, died, I, 58. 
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dai-jau, was got, I, 54; was obliged, II, 5. 

khan-jau, bought, II, 3. 

pai-kd-jau, went, II, 7. 

phi-jau, became, II, 7. 

kd-jau, wont, II, 10. 

khdt-jau , seized, II, 14. 

nig -jau, came, II, 15. 

ii-jau, was, 162 and ff. 

po-jau, struck, 185 and ff.; was struck, 2o3. 

(b) Separated from the root. 

dai (man) jau ( of. dai-jau, above), (be) possessed, 1,1. 
pdn-kdn ( tdng-lai . . . kldng shdng j pi wing) jau, divided ( (all 

between the two brothers), I, 3. 
phii (phdn) Jaw, floated (on poverty), 1,10. 
pai-kd-mq (ti po-mdn) jau, went (to his father), I, 21. 
it, (tang ni) jau , was (distant), I, 22. Cf .ii-jau, above. 

Id (man) jau (ef. man bg-jau, I, 50), said (to him), I, 37. 
had ( phak-litng Ichau) jau, gave (a feast to them), I, 38. 
han (man) jau, saw her, II, 12. Cf. hdn-jau, above. 

As already seen, ii-jau, the past of u, remain, be, is used to form the imperfeet. 

Kd (or, as it is written in 1,11, kg) occurs in the following eases. In every instance 
it is attacned directly to the word performing the function of a verb. It should bo 
distinguished from the word kd, go, which is frequently compounded with pai, go, so as to 
form a couplet, as in pai-kd-jau (II, 7), or kd-jau (II, 10), went 
bd-kd, said, II, 13,15. 
lau-kd, told, H, 16. 

pai-kd, went, I, 5, 11 (kg) j II, 1, 6,17; 211 and ff. 
phrai-kd, went, II, 8. 
t&ng-hai-kd, shouted aloud, II, 13. 
tuk-kd, fell, II, 11. 

The Perfect is tormed by adding koi after the word perforating the function pf a 
verb. 

As already w faM, Kbamti forms.the perfect by adding yau after the verb. So also Shiin. which nyiyalao, 
however, prefix lai, with or without yau following the Verb. Koi means ‘ come to an end, be used up’. 

The following are examples of the perfect:— 

dip-di-koi, has become alive and well, I, 30, 54. 
d-koi, has been, was, I, 33. 

dai (khuti-di) koi, has got (him in good health}, . I, 39. 

ban lu-koi, have not disobeyed, 1,44. 

ju-koi, hast lived, I, 51. 

dai (chain ) koi, (and) hast possessed,,!, 52. 

pin-hoi, it happened, II, 9. 

(kau) po (mdn luk tang khdnj kin, (I) have beaten (his son with many 
stripes), 228. 
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As seen above* the perfect of u, remain, be, is u-koi, and this is itself, also used to 

render the perfect. Thus, 

khau-u-koi, has entered, entered, I, 6. 
ma-u-koi, has come, I, 88. 

Mt-mun Mt-khun u {chad) koi, have been rejoicing m heart, I, 53. 

The Pluperfect or Bemote Bast is indicated by suffixing o to jau of the past. 

min-ho ting khrang-ling tak-ln, tik-pang, kin jmtro, lie had diminished, 
had ruined, had eaten all the property, I, 9. Here>«-o must be con¬ 
strued with each of the three words performing the functions of verbs 
•viz., tdk-lu, tdk-pdng, and Join. 

, Mt-mun Mt-khun jau-o, they rejoiced and were merry, I, 32. 

hau-dai {phdk-limg) jau-o , had given (a feast), I, 49. 
shau-heng-jau-o, had used, II, 4. 
po-jau-o , had struck, 193. 

A combination of jau and shi also gives the force of a pluperfect. Thus,— 
tai-shl-jau, having died was, had died, I, 30. 
phrai-jau-shi , was having gone, had gone, II, 9. 

The Future is indicated by prefixing tl to the word performing the function of a verb. 

The -word is used in Khamti and Northern Shan. It is also -used to indicate the dative and (in Shan) 
the ablative. Its root meaning is throughout ‘ place’. In the dative and future (it should be remembered that 
to an Ahom, who recognises no distinction between verbs and nouns, ‘ to going ’ and ‘ will go represent the 
same idea) the word indicates the ‘ place’ towards which action tends. In the ablative, it indicates the place 
from which motion has started. Compare the probable use of M, ‘ place’, to form the past^tense. In Southern 
lak and tab are used to form the future instead of it. Siamese uses cha, but has te for the dative, just 
as Northern Shan has it. 

In the following example, ti is separated from tbe word performing tbe function of 
a verb by several otter words, and carries on its force into another clause without 
repetition. 

Ti Jca-nai kau-ko JcMin cham, . . kau Idt-khdm lau man chdm . 

I wii now both arise, and I will say words (to) him. Here tl must be construed 
not only with khi'm, arise, hut also with lau, say. 

Another form of the future is made by suffixing nd, as in pai-lca-nd,'wi\l go. It is 
said to be rare except with this verb. , 

A Bast Future is formed by combining a suffix of past time withthej $imple future, 
thus, tipo , will strike; ti po jau, will have struck. Similarly with Icoi, we have u-ti-koi, 
will have been. 

Both these forms may also, according to context, be translated as Past Subjunctives, 
I should strike, I should be. 

The Imperative may optionally take the particle shi, thus, bai or bai-shi, put. 

The original meaning of this suffix is unknown to me. It also forms participles. Khamti uses ta and 
Shan la for the Imperative. 

The Conditioned Mood is formed by shang or shdng-bd , "frith chdng in the apodosis. 
An example is,— 

man chdng un{uy) -cJiau-pldng, shdng-bd mdn-ko thun tang 

he would (have*been*) glad, if l)e (had-) filled (his-) belly 

kip-khan. 

(with-)husks-of-riqe, 






m 


Ahom. 



It will be seen that the words performing the functions of verbs take no special 
particles to indicate mood. 

‘If’ in Khamti is ks-ye, added at the end of the sentence, or shdng, thang~wS. The apodosis takes 
eham. In Shan 1 if ’ is po. 

An indefinite participial force is given by adding shi to the word performing the 
function of a verb. To give it a past force o may be added (compare the pluperfect). 
Thus, tai-shl, dying; pai-mi-shi, going unexpectedly; ndng-shi, u-shi, being, having 
been; sai-shl-o, gone. 


Often no particle is added, as in id ban, the said day, the day referred to. 

At the same time, when it is remembered that participles are only verbal adjectives, 
and that it is jnst as easy for an Ahom word to perform the functions of an adjective as 
to perform those of a verb, it is stretching the terminology of Indo-European grammars 
too far to talk of participles at all. 

Similarly, it is useless to talk of Infinitives. An infinitive is only a verbal noun, 
and an Ahom word can perform the functions of a noun as easily as it performs those 
of an adjective or a verb. Hence, what we should call infinitives, are only the root-word 
itself without any particle added. Thus Idle means * steal 5 , and must be translated * to 
steal 5 , in Jean ban Idle pai-Jed , I not steal went, I did not go to steal. Similarly ai lap , 
shame hide, in order to hide disgrace. 

Causals, inceptives, potentials, and continuatives are formed by compounding with 
other words. Eor examples, see the section on couplets and compounds above. 

Number and Perm-No word performing the function of a verb ever changes its 
form for number or person. Both of these must be gathered from the context. 

Synopsis.— To sum up, if we adopt the forms and terminology of Indo-European 
grammar, the following is the conjugation of the verb po, strike 
Present Jem po, I strike. 

Present Definite Jean po-u, I afn striking. 


Jcau po or hct&t po~j&u 9 1 struck. po% m h& i I went 

(there is no instance of po taking the suffix Jed in 


Pluperfect Jcau po-jau-o, I had struck. 

Future Jcau ti-po, I shall strike. 

Future Perfect Jcau po-tbhm or Jcau tl-po-jau , I shall have struck 
Participle Indefinite po-sU, striking. 

Participle Past po-skl-o, struek. 

Infinitive po , to strike. 

Causal Jcau haii-po, I cause to strike. 

Inceptive Jcau po-Jcdn, I begin to strike. 

Potential Jcau pin-po, I may, am able to, strike. 
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It must be remembered that the bare root-word, by itself, can, as explained m the 
introduction to the family, bo used for any tense. 

Adverbs#—Words perform the function of adverbs, just as they do those of other 
parts of speech. Most of them are compounds, aM the meaning of the separate 
members is not always very clear. Examples arc,— 
mu-mi, time-now, then. 
kkdn-mq-chdm, quick-come-swift, as soon as. 
nd-kdn-mii, previons-place-timo, as usual. 
mg-laii-kin, ever, at any time. 

The negative partiolcs arc ban, and met, not. Tho usual verb substantive is u, bo, 
but, with ban, ml is used instead. In the third specimen wc have alsojKw, not, and 
pai-mi, is not. . 

Tlie Ktomtl negatives aro w (pronounced tin or n^ aud-ma. Shan lias dm and mau, Siamese has nai and 

As in other Indo-Chinese languages, the force of an adverb is most frequently 
obtained by compounding the word performing the function of a verb'with some 
other word which gives it the necessary colour. Thus pal, go, mi, unexpectedness; pai- 
mi, (to) go unexpectedly. So many others. 

Prepositions and postpositions.— The following are examples of the way in 
.which words perform the functions of post- or pre-positions. They can all, as usual, 
perform other functions as required :— 

dk, outside ; rim ak, outside the house. 

bai, on (or to put) ; Miring bai man, on his body. 

kan-pd, place-side, towards ; man kdn-pci, towards her. 

ehau (cf. khan), in (or to enter); nd-clin slum, in the field. 

an, before; an kan-mai, before me. 

an-nd, before-before, before ;'maii dn-m, before thee. 

bai-ldng , on-hack, after; a-nctn bai-lang , after that. 

kdr (or kq)-lang, at-back, after ; hd-ldng bau ban mi ndm-nd , after not days now 
many, after a few days. 

kd-taii . at below, under; kd-taii a-ndn tun, under that tree. 

kldng, middle, between; kldng sliding, between both. 

pim, beyond; pun miing join, beyond'a country far, a land far away. 

Mm, after; lunging, after back, afterwards. 

doin, with; doin bang-slim, with harlots; kau doin, with me ; chdm-doin joined- 
withywith; khd-Uk chdm-doiri, amongst servants; doin-cham kmi-rik-tai, with 
friends. 

khan, enter, in, into, on ; nd-kip khan , into the field; tin khan, on on the feet; khan 
shim, into the compound ; khan mil, in the hand; khan d-nan run, in that 
house, 

nd, before; an-nd (see above); khang-nd, before, in the presence of. 
no or nu, above, on; no-ro, above the head, against ;phd no-ro, against Heaven; tun- 
nu, on tlie tree; no lang man , on his back; nu doi , on the top of a hill; no ma¬ 
iling, on a horse. 
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Conjunctions.— The usual word for * and * is chan or chang. It is most often a 
copula between two phrases and then usually comes between the two. It, however, 
appears almost anyAvhere in a sentence. Examples are,— 

mfni-ko pai-kd, chdm chdm-doin kun-phu-Uing , he wegnt, and associated with a man. 
aii-ma j nhd kin-ba-di, nung-tdng phd khring bai man cluim, fetch the best robe, 
and put it on his body. Here cMm is at the end of the second clause. 
ha cfum, and the cow. Here it is the second word in the clause. 
sluing kau hu-me tet chum phrai-jau-shi, and (I went to see) if my cow had gone 
there. Here it is the penultimate word of the clause. 
khan ba-kd kau tet chang mg-jau hdn ndng shaii, and they said I came there to see 
the younger sister. Here chang is in the middle of a dependent clause, 
immediately preceding the word doing function as a verb. 
tii-bd man ndng shaft ai lap chang man bd, but also (cluing) he says to hide the 
disgrace of his younger sister. 

Q/iam . . . . chdm, means ‘ both . . . and’, asin kin-klin churn, hup-bai chdm, 
they both consume, and lay by. In such cases chdm is always at the end of each of the 
connected clauses. 

Other words used with the meaning * and * are,— 
bd-dn, why-front, and. 
poi, excess, and. 
poi-an , and-before, and. 
poi-lun-ldng, again-after-back, and, moreover. 

The words used for ‘ and’ in the cognate languages are, 

Khamtl, ho- 
Shan, ting, ik, U. 

Siamese, ka, le. 

Other words used as conjunctions are,—' 
sh&ng, shang-bd, if. 
tii-bd, but. 

chang', indicates the apodosis of a conditional sentence. 
chu-chdng-nai, because, therefore. 
to-ldk, nevertheless. 

pu-ndng-mi, on-account-of as this, in order that. 

Interjections,—The only interjections which I have met in Ahom are at, suffixed 
to the vocative case and nik-chd , alas. Ai is always written ha. It is a curious fact 
that the vocative particle is written irregularly in all the Northern Tai languages includ¬ 
ing Shan. 

Order of words.—The statement that the order of words in a sentence is a charac¬ 
teristic peculiarity of the Tai forms of speech, and that, hence, the function which a word 
perfor ms is dependent on its position in relation to other words, is only true, in full 
strictness, with regard to the modern languages, of the group. In earlier times much 
greater freedom* existed, and even to the present day, in Siamese, the object, although it 
usually follows the verb, sometimes precedes it. 1 _ 

1 Sea V. W. r. Muller inZLD.M. G. xlriil, 199. Compare Conrad* Sine IniochineeUelt C<uuatiibden»mtnet%n- 
bildmng, p. 44. 
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It mil thus not surprise us to find that, in Ahom, there are many exceptions to the 
general rules which will here be laid clown. We have already seen that the most typical 
rule of all, viz., that the genitive and the adjective follow the noun on which they are 
dependent, has no few exceptions in the specimens, especially in the case of pronouns. 

In a simple sentence, the order is subject, complement, copula. 

Subject. Complement. Copula. 


Thus— i-ii sJio-lcluim ndm. u-koi 

this complaint false has-been, 

Similarly with an intransitive verb we have,— 

Subject. Predicate. 


this complaint is false. 


i-u luk-mdn tai-shi-jau 

this son was-dead. 

If with such, verbs there are used other words implying an adverbial relation, thest 
precede the verb and follow the subject. Thus,— 


Subject. 

Adverb. 

Copula. 

phu-ai luk-mdn 

na-din shau 

u-koi 

The elder son 

field in 

was, 

Subject, 

Adverb. 

Verb. 

po-man-ko 

run ak 

ma 

the-father 

house outside 

came. 


With transitive vorbs, the usual order is subject, direct object, verb. Thus,- 


Subject. Direct Object. Verb. 

luh ngi pun rniing jau Mau-u-koi 

son younger beyond country far entered-has, the younger son entered a 

foreign country. 

Subject. Direct Object. Verb. 

mdn-ko tang tchr&ng-ling tdk-lu, tdk-pdng , kin-jm-o 

He all -property diminished, spent, eaten-had, 

he had diminished, spent and eaten all the property. 

In one case, a pronoun in apposition to the subject is inserted between the verb and 
its tense suffix, viz .,— 

8ubject. Direct Object. Verb. 

Icun-phu-lilng luk-mdn shdng-kun dai-man-jau 

man-a son two possess-he-did, a man possessed two sons. 

Sometimes, when the object is a complex one, the verb is inserted immediately 
after its principal member. Thus,— 

Subject. Direct,Object, Verb. Direct Object. 

mdn-ko hung ngin Ht-mun Ht-kMn ka Thdm 

He sound. heard (of) merriment rejoicing dancin^ and 

he heard the sound of merriment, rejoicing, and dancing. ° ’ 

When an adverb qualifies such a verb, it appears to come between the verb arul i 
tense-suffix. Thus,— lts 


Verb. Direct Object. 

ngin Ht-mun Ht-khun 'ka chdm 

heard (of) merriment rejoicing dancing and. 


Subject. 

Direct Object. 

Verb. 

. Adverb. 

Suffix. 

mdn-ko 

man 

dai 

khun-di 

koi. 

He 

him 

get 

alive-well 

did, 


Here, however, what we, under the influence of Aryan grammar, are compelled to call; 
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adverb, is ready a part of the verb. Dai-khuH-dl is a compound verb meaning ‘ to get 
alive and well ’, and its perfect is dai-khiin-dl-koi. This sentence again illustrates tbe 
difficulty of applying Aryan terminology to Indo-Chinese grammar. 

When there is an indirect object so far as I can see, there is no rule except that tbe 


subject must come first. 

We can have,— 



Subject. 

Indirect Object. 

Direct Object. 

Verb. 

po-man 

kJiau-khdm-ktild 

phdn-khdm 

had. 

the-father 

(to)-the-servants 

order 

gave, 

the father gave order to 

the servants. 



Subject. 

Direct Object. 

Verb. 

Indirect Object. 

Sail kun-phu 

phdn-khdm 

hail 

man. 

That man 

order 

gave 

to*him. 


Subject. 


Indirect Object. 


Verb. 


Direct Object. 


Maii-ho kau bau 

Thou to-me not 

thou gavest not to me one kid. 

Subject. Verb. 

shang-bd mtin-ko thun 

If he fill 


if he filled his belly with busks of rice. 


had an pe-ngd-liing, 

gavest young goat-one. 

Direct Object. Adverb. 

tang kip-khau, 

belly (with) husks of rice, 


When the verb has a tense-suffix, and either the direct or indirect object follows the 
verb, then it precedes the suffix. The direct or indirect object never follows the suffix. 


Thus,— 

Subject 

kau 

I 


Verb. 


Direct Object. 


po man 

beat his 

I have beaten his son with many stripes. 

Subject. Indirect Object. 

maii-ko man 

Thou (to)-him 

thou gavest him a feast. 

Subject. 

mail pomdn 

Thy father 

thy father gave them a feast. 

Direct Object. 

lat-hham 

That word 

So, with intransitive verbs,— 

Subject. 

mdn-ko khun 

he arise 

he arose and went to his father. 


luk 

son 

Verb. 

hau-dai 

give 


Adverb. Suffix. 

tang khan &o*> 

(with) many cudgel have, 

Direct Object. Suffix. 

phdk-lung jau-o,. 

feast-one did, 


Verb. 

Direct Object. 

Indirect Object. 

Suffix. 

had 

phdk-lung 

khau 

jau. 

give 

feast-one 

(to)-them 

did, 


Subject. 

Verb. Indirect Object. 

Dhonl-rdm 

lan-kd 

pulUh. 

Dhani-ram 

said (to)-the-poliee. 

Verb. 


Indirect Object. 

Suffix. 

cham 

pai-kd-md 

ti-po-man 

jau. 

and 

go 

to-the-father 

did, 
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It will thus be seen that the only general rule which we can fiamo is that the 
verbal suffix almost always conies at the end of the sentence or clause. There arc only 
one or two exceptions, e.g., in II, 3, to this rule. 

When the tense is formed by a particle preceding the verb, as in the future with tl, 

we have/— 

Particle. Subject. Verb. 

lea-mi kau-ko khiin 

Will now .1 arise, I will arise. 

Here the principle is the same, except that the particle (as it precedes) is tho first word 
Sn the sentence instoad of tho last. As this, however, is the only example of a future 
with tl in the specimens, we are not justified in making a general rule. 

When the Direct Object is a sentence, e.g., after a verb of saying, it follows the verb, 
and even the suffix. Thus,-— 

Subject. Verb. Indirect Objeot. 

luls ngl Idt-kham po-mdn, 

son younger said (to)-the-fathor, 

The younger son said to the father, ‘ O father, etc.’ 

Subject. 


Direct Obj<*ct. 

‘ po ai , etc,’ 

* father O, etc.’ 


mdn-ko 

he 

Subject. 

mdn-ko 
he 


Indirect Object; 

man 
(to-) him 

Indirect Object. 


Verb. 

la-jan, 

said, 

Adverb. 


Direct Object. 

‘ Ink ai, etc.’ 
‘son O, etc.’ 

Direct Object. 


plum jdk , ‘ kd-shdng pi, etc.’ 


Verb. 

lat-khdm-km po-man 

said (to-)-the-father jm-) sorrow great, ‘ how many years, etc.’, 
he said to his father in great sorrow, ‘ how many years, etc.’ 

When tho verb is in the Imperative, .we find the following:— 


Subject. Direct .Object. 


Verb. 

mau-ko 

kau 


aii-rdp-dai-ndng. 

thou 

me 


take. 

Subject. 

Direot Object. 


Verb. 

mad 

khd-lik 


hai-chdm-doiH 

thou 

servant 


keep-with, 

keep (me) with (thy) servants. 




Verb. Direct Objeot. 

Verb. 

Direct Object. 

Adverb. 

aii-ma plui ... mmg-tdng 

phd 

kh ring- lai -min 

bring robe . . . 

place 

robe 

body-on-his, 

bring a robe, and place'it on his body. 




The following are examples of interrogative sentences:— 


Adverb. 

Subject. 


Verb. Direct Object. 

Kan po-man rim khd-lik khd-niing plirau kun-phring 

dai khan 

My father house male-servants female-servants 

how-: many 

possess rice, 

how many male and female servants in 

my father’s house possess rice. 


Adverb. 

Subjeot. 

Direct Object. 

Verb.' 

kg-shdng pi mil miin mi 

kau-ko 

mail 

hit-loi-u' 

what year time past-time now 

I 

thee 

serving-am, 

for how many years am I serving thee, 
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Introductory words, such as those that perform the functions of adverbs of time and 
place, or of conjunctions, usually stand at the beginning of the sentendb. Examples are 
unnecessary. 

An infinitive of purpose follows the verb on which it is dependent. Thus,— 

kau bau pai-kd lak. 

I not went to-steal. 

kau phrai-kd khau shun man nd-kan-mu hdn-du. 

I went into compound Jiis as-usual to-see-carefully. 

kau pai-kd Idk mdk-mo'tndng. 

I went to-steal mangos. 

In Khiimti, the order of words in a direct sentence is Subject, Direct Object, Indirect Object, Verb. It?, 
interrogative sentences the Indirect Object precedes the Direct. Interrogative pronouns rarely stand first m 
a sentence. Adverbs generally follow the verb (t.e., really form compounds with it). Adverbs of time usually 
precede the verb. 

In Shan, the Subject usually precedes the verb (except when emphasis requires otherwise). The Direct 
Object may either precede or follow the verb. The Dative case (Indirect Object) without a particle follows 
the verb. If it has the dative particle it follows the Direct Object. The Ablative usually follows the verb. 
So also Adverbs usually follow the verb, but adverbs of time precede it as in KhamtI. 

In Siamese the Subject precedes the verb, and the Direct Object usually (but not always) follows it. 

We have seen above that in Ahom the Subject almost always precedes the verb, and that both the Direct 
Object and the Indirect Object may either follow or precede the verb, but must always (or nearly bo) precede 
any particle of tense which follows the verb. Similarly the subject seems to follow any particle of tense which 
precedes the verb. In one instance which occurs of the Indirect Object taking the prefixed particle of the dative 
case, it follows the verb. That is given above, hat in the only other instance which occurs (ff po kau jpat-fal-sa, 
I will go to my father), it actually precedes the subject. 

There remains the consideration of the mutual collocation of words in the subor¬ 
dinate members of a sentence. This has been already dealt with. We have seen that 
the genitive usually follows the word on which it is dependent, and that the adjeetivi- 
follows the word which it qualifies. To the latter there is one exception in the specimens, 
beBide several eases of adjectival pronouns preceding the nouns which they define. As 
regards the genitive following the noun which governs it, there are numerous exceptions, 
especially in the case of pronouns. 

It is a universal rule that the genitive follows the word on which it is dependent, and the adjective follcws 
the word it qualifies in all the* modem Shan languages. The only exceptions are adjectives borrowed from Pali, 
an Aryan language, which follow the Aryan custom of preceding. 

The position of the conjunction cham, and, has been dealt with at length under the 
head of conjunctions. In Shan, conjunctions are placed at the beginning of the members 
of a sentence which they unite with other preceding members. So also in KhamtI, but 
when ko, and, is used to mean £ also ’, it is put after the noun to which it refers* 

The following three specimens of Ahom consist of (1) the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, translated by Babu Golab Chundra Barua; (2) a trandation of the statement of 
an accused person, made by the same gentleman; and (3) an Ahom account of the 
Cosmogony of the universe taken from the sixth volume of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 
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SIAMESE-CH1NESE FAMILY. Tai Group. 

IHOM. 

Specimen I. 

(Distmct Laxhimptxr.) 

(Bctbu Golub Chwndra Barua, 1899.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Kun 

pbu-1 Ink-man 

2-kiin 

dai-man-jau. 

Poi Ink ngi 

Ktm 

j ohu-lung 

ihang-kwi 



Person 

male-one 

son 

two-person 

possm-he-did. 

And son younger 

lat kham 

po-man, * po 

hS, dai 

kb&ng 

ling 

j&n-sbu bat-aii-dai 



ai, 

khrang 



said word 

(to)*father, * father 

0, possess large-property 

smali-property-and-cattle ask-wish give-take-passes# 

pan mail king 

2 

pi kai 

pi n&agf. 

Poi po-man pan-kan 


Hang 

sMng 




divide thou 

middle (i.e. between) two 

brother elder brother younger’. 

And tbe-fatber divide-begin 

tang-lai 

kb&ng 

ling 

kang 

2 pi n&ng jam 

khrang 


Hang 

thing 



all-all large-property mnaH-property-and-cattle between two elder-brother younger-brother did. 

. Poi k$-laisg b&w 

ban 

And at*book (*.«. after) not 

5. ban nai nam-na Ink ngi tang khang ling au-dai pai-ka 

khrang 

days now many-very son younger all large-property amail-property-and-c&ttle take-pomes go-did. 


pun 

mimg 

jan 

kban-n-koi. 

Man-ko 

Ink 

lan 

ii-kin 

beyond 

country 

distant 

entered-haa. 

He 

liquid 

spirit 

take-eat 

ebam 

kun-ml 

bang 

doib-kan 

pf-kan 


tang 

kb&ng 


kun 






khrang 

and 

person-female 

barlot 

vritb-begm 

aeoompany-mutually (copulate) 

si11 

large-property 


ling iai-dai 


sm&U-property-and-eattle lose-pessesa 


jan. 

Phau-nai 

Phrau 

man-ko tang 

kb&ng 

khrang 

ling 

tak-lu 

did. 

When 

he all 

large-property 

email -property-and-cattle 

become-dimi aished 


tak-pang 


become-ruiued (».e. spent) 


kin-jau-o, 

tit 

tet 

oham 

bail 

mftng-ban 

tak-ip-tak 

eaten-had, 

there 

and 

that 

country-village 

become-famine-ialsevy 

S% 
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kau chain, kcm khdm 

to father of-me go-go-will and, I say-word tspeak (4o)-him and, "father O, 

kaw-ko ph.it pha no ro cham, mail an-na cham; poi kaw-ko baw- 
fa™ kau bau~ 

I sin (sad) sky above head and, thou proaanoe-before and j and I sot- 

mi j&k ba luk-man mail: maii-ko kaw aii-r&p-dai-nang 

kau 

am worthy (to-)caU son (of-)thee; thou me take-brnd-poesesc-continsc 

cham man kha-lik bai cham doiS.” ’ Poi man-ko khiin cham pai-ka-mf 


and thou 

servant-male 

place join(ed) with.'” 

And 

he 

arise and 

go-go-come 

ti po-man 

jau. 

Tii-ba phaii-nai 
phraU-nai 

man-ko 

ii 

tang ni 

jau, 

man 

to father 

did. 

But when 

he 

was 

road distant 

(was). 

him 

po-man man han-jan cham, xak-kan 

oham. 

kh&ti 

pal mii 

kat 

kho 


father (of-)him 

seo-did 

and, oompassion-feel*(did) 

and. 

quick go{-did) (with) hand embraee seek 

ohtun-kan-jan. 

Poi 

Ink-man-ko man 

ha 3 

*po h§, 
ai, 

kaw-ko 

km 

phit 

kiss-bogin-did. 

And 

(tte-)son (of-)him 

said. 

'father O, 

i 

•in(ned) 
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hit-khim. Chu-chang-nai i-n 


(on-)tmger yewui-Dina-para-rouna-piace; 


raw kin 

klin, 

cham 

hit-mun hit-khim. 

rau 

Men, 



we eat 

drink, 

and 

do-merriment do-playing. 


i. Ink-man tai-shi-jau, ba-an poi dip-dl-koi; 

dip 


Because this 

man cham rai¬ 


son died-having-was, and again &live-well-hsa(-bee®me); he and l®ea- 


dai, 

chang-nai 

dai 

cham.* 

Ba-an 

khau 

tang-lai 

hit-mun 

hit-kMn- 

possess. 

present-time-now 

get 

and,* 

And 

they 

alt-all 

do-merriment 

do-playing- 


Jau-o. 

done-had. 


Ti-nai 

pbu-ai 

Ink-man 

na-din 

shau u-koi. 

Place*this (now) 

male-elder 

son 

field-land 

enter been-has. 

Ba-an 

man-ko p&k 

mS, -lAa-tbiing pbang run, man-ko 

And 

he 

back 

«Sne, come-arrive 

near house, he 

Rung ngin 

hit-railn 

hit-khtbn k| 

cham. 

Poi-an man-ko 

ngin 




And he called. 

sound 

hear i 

do-merriment 

do-playing dancing 

and. 

phu-1 

kha-lik-bau 

tham-kbam-ro, * kf-shang 

khau-mun b&k-kham- 

lung 





(pl.) merriment mean-word 

male-one ‘ 

aervant-male-young-man 

ask-word-know. 

‘ what 

0?’ 

Ba-an man-ko ba-man-jau, 

‘man 

n&ng-man m$- 

{question)?' 

And he 

say-to-him-did, 

‘thy 

younger-brother come- 

u-koi J 

maii 

po-man 

bau ph&k-l 

khan 

jjau, chu-chang-nai 




liing 


did, beoauas 

been-has; 

thy 

father 

give feast-one 

(to-) them 

man-ko 

man 

dai khifi {for khuS)'di 

koi.’ 

Ba-an man-ko thnS 



khun 



he 

him 

got 

very-well 

has.* 

And he very 

chan 

dit; 

xuan-ko 

rbn baw mS-khan. 

Chu-chang-nai po- 


det 


bau 


Therefore (the-) father 

(in-) mind 

hot; 

he (into-) house not come-enter(ed). 

man-ko 

run 

4k m$. 

luk-pi-ai r&ng rik-m|, ‘ kban r&n jn.’ 


house outside cams son-year-firet-born addressed) call-come, 


‘eater house live. 
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iHOht. 



11S 

Ba-an 

man-ko 

lat-kham 

le (for lau) 

po-man 

pban 

jak, 

And 

he 

say-word 

spoke 

(to-the-) father 

(In*) sorrow 

great. 

* k?-shang 

pi mb 

mbn nai 

kaw-ko maii 

hit-boi-u; 

pban 

man 


kau 


‘ what 

yefcr time pest-time 

now I 

(to-)thee doing-service-am; order 

(of-) thee 

kaw-ko 

kham-m§-lau 

baw 

lu-koi. To-lak 

maii-ko 

kau 


bau 



I 

word-oome-speak (i.e. word) 

not 

disobeyed-have. Nevertheless 

thou 

45. kaw 

m$«lau-kin baw 

bau 

kn pe-nga-1 pb-nang-nai 

kcm 

bau 


lung 


(to-)me 

ever not 

gavest 

young goat-one, in-order-that 

kaw-ko 

pin bit-mun 

Mt-khbn 

doiS cbam kaw kiin-rik-tai. 

kcm 


kau him. 


i 

(may-) he doing-merriment 

doing-playing 

with together ray person-relation-playmate. 

Tb-ba 

kban-ml-cbam i-u Ink mail 

mi-tbung-cbam pan-ku Ink- 



But as-soon-ag 

this 

son (of-) thee 

oome-arrive 

which son . 


-ko rai-dai man 

tang-lai 

kham 

kbing 

kbrang 

ling 

kin. 

loBS-possess(ed) thy 

all-all 

gold 

large-property 

smail-property-and-cattle 

Men 

ate 

doifi 


drank with 

bang-sbau mab-ko man bau-dai phbk-1 jau-o.* Ba-an man* 

lung 


hariot-young-women 

thou 

(to-) him 

gave-posgess 

feast-one done-had.* 

And he 

-ko 

man 

bf-jau, 

‘Ink 

hf, maii-ko kaw 

doifl 

kb-mu-ku- 



ai. 

kau 




(to-) him 

say-did, 

‘son 

0, 

thou we 

with 

e very-time-e very - 

ban 

ju-koi; 

poi-an 

kaw 

tang-lai 

kh&ng 

ling 

kbau 


kau 


kbrang 



day 

livpA-hast: 

and 

(of-) me 

all-all 

great-property small-property-and-cattle them 

Uf vU ) 





mab-ko dai 


chain 


koi. 

Man 

ban-dai 

di 

jan 

pb-nang-nai 

raw-ko 

rau 

hast. 

it 

see-get (appears) 

good 

very 

that 

we 


thou possessed. 

hit-mun 

do-merriment 

, . . .. - .1..A b>Ai nnn.nn«,Tur“UJiii i-u n&ILg mBAl tftl jail, 

bit 

, /• vv i Vaxro because this younger-brother (of-) thee die-did, 

do-playing been (m-) heart have, because J # , 

poi aip-di-koi; ba-an rai-dai-jau, poi-an 

.pra «lire-well-l»B<b«onie) ; mS lowpOMMa-™. * ni ^ 


-khiin a chaii koi, oha-chang-nai i-u 
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SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. 


Tai Group. 


ahom. 

Specimen II, 

(District Sibsagae.) 

(Babu Golub Chundra Barua, 1899,) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

1-ii sho-kham Mm u-koi. Saw baw pai-ka lak phau (sic) khftng 

-S mu bau phrau khrdng 

This complaint-word false been-has, I not go-did (to-)steal any large-property 

ling-mai 

small-property-and-cattle-at 

man run. Shokham kbau lan u. Kaw rai-dai kaw hu-me pan-kn 

Km Tom 

(at»)his house. Complaint-word those (these) words (truth) are. I loes-possess my cow-female which 


kaw 

khan-jan 

luk-tam Bhoni-ram ru (for ro) pi-1 jau. 

Hii 

cbam 

kau 



lung 



I 

buy-did 

from 

Dhanl-rim before year-one ago. 

Cow 

and 

shi-ko 

kaw-mai 

kbiS bai 

cbam shau-hing-jau-o phai man kaw 

cbau 

run 


kau 

khun 

heng phrai kau 



though 

me-by 

much watching 

also use-done-bad go her former 

owner(’s) house 

6. ku-mii ku-ban; 

kaw cbam 

dai-jau pai aw(^e)-ma (sic) hu-me ku-mu 

nam. 



kau 

au 



erery-time 

every-day; 

1 and 

possess-did go take-come cow-female each-time 

many. 


Ba-ban 


Said-day 

Bbonl-ram, kaw-ko pai-ka ti man run ban eham shang-ba kaw hu- 
hau kau 


(by-)Dhani-ram, 

i 

go-did to 

his house (to-) see and if 


my cow' 

me 

tit 

cbang 

pai-ka-jam 

A-nan bai-lang 

ban-tuk 

pin- 


tet 




iuk 

female 

there 

and 

go-go-did. 

That on-back («.«. after) 

sun-fall 

was. 

jau. 

Kaw 

phai-ka 

kbau shun 

man na-kan-mu han-du 

sbang 

kaw hu- 


Kau phrai kau 

I go-did into compound (of-)him before-place-time (to-)see-carefully if my cow 


me tit ebam phai-jau-shi. Chiu pin-koi mu-nai man shau n&ng-Hiing 
tet phrai , 










10. chii 


AHOM. 
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ka-jau 


chii 

Maloti nang-1 

ship 

pit pi 

ma(«c) khau 

shun ka-jau 


‘ lung 

ship 

pet 




name 

Mftlati girl-one 

ten 

eight year 

come 

into compound go-did 

tang 

nam-t&ng-l khau mu. 

Tam-nai cham kham 

tuk-M. 

Maloti han- 


-Ming 




tuk 


with 

water-pot-one in Band. l*rom*tBi@ (i.e. then) and 

evening 

fail-did. 

Milati see- 

jauj 

kaw pai-nai-shi 

man 

kan-pa, shi-ko 

kaw 

ma ban man jau. 


kau 



Mu 



did ; 

I go-unexpeciedly-ing 

her 

towards, thosgb 

I 

not 

see ■ her did. 

Man 

shaii ku-kau-ta 

cham rang-hai-ka, shang-ba 

Egg 

ba-ka kaw u- 







kau 

She young-woman fear-began-feel 

and 

shout-loud-did, 

as-if 

she 

eay-did 1 Be 

phi 

-1 koi. Khau Bhoni-ram 

tang kun 4k 


BUM 

kaw kh&fc-jau. 

phri-Uing 


km 



kau 

ghost-one did. They DBanx-rlm 

all persons ' outside 

came, 

and 

me sexze-did. 

Khan ba-ka kaw tit chang 



shaii. 

An-nan lat- 


kau tet 




- 


They 

say-did I there 

and 

come-did (to-)»e younger-sister young-woman. That- say* 


kham Bhoni-ram lau«ka pulish, tu-bii. gum n&ng sbau ai lip 

word Dhanl-rRm tell-did (to-the*)polied, Bat Bis yonBger-sisfcer young-wqman shame ■ Bide 

chang man 


and Be 


ha khau kachari 

kaw 

pai-ka 

lak mak-mo-m&ng 

man cham 

Maloti 


kau 





says in court 

i 

go-did 

(to-}ite@i fruit-mango 

(of-)him and 

Malati 

kaw han-jau An 

tun 

nu. 




kau 

tun 





me see-did first 

tree 

on. 





FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

This case is false. I did not go to steal anything at his house. The facts are these. 
I missed my cow which I had bought from Bbaniram a year ago. The cow, though 
carefully kept by me, used to visit her former owner’s house very often, and I had to go 
and fetch her several times. On the day referred to by Bhaniram I went to his house 
to see if my cow had gone there. That was after sunset. I walked through his bari 
as usual to see whether my cow was straying there.. (It so happened) that at that 
time his sister-Malati, a grown-up girl of 18 years, came to the bari with a water-pot 
in her hand. It was then nearly dark. She 'saw me unexpectedly going towards her 
though I myself had not Noticed her. She got frightened and, soreamed as if she 
thought I was a ghost. The people of the house* including Bhaniram, came and seized 
me, saying that I had come there to visit the girl. Tjiat was the story Bhaniram told 
to the police, but in tbe Court in order to hide the shame of his r sister he gives out that 
I was stealing his mangoes and that Malati saw me first on the. tree. 
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The following Ahom account of the creation of the world is taken [from the sixth 
volume of the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society.. The original in the Ahom char¬ 
acter, is given on plate VI of that volume, but is so incorrect that a satisfactory repro¬ 
duction is impossible. A transliteration and translation by Major TV Jenkins is given on 
pp. 980 and ff. of the same volume, on which the following is based. 

The extract is interesting, hut possesses many points of difficulty, some of which I 
have failed to elucidate in a manner satisfactory to inyself. The order of the words is 
quite abnormal,—the subject frequently coming at the end of the sentence. 


[No. 3.] 


SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. 

Ahom. 


Tai Group. 


5. 


10. 


Specimen III. 


pha 

heaven 


pai 

not 


mi 

be 


te-jau. 


An Ahom Cosmogony. 

Pin-nang ji-mu ran-ko tail 

Be-ihus beginning-time confused bottom 
Pai mi lup-din 'iniing shii taii. 

A r of be island-land land {?) or below. 

Lai-chan kup-kup mai tim miing 

Many-fold layer-layer tree fill country establish-was. 

Tang-ka khrang pha phraii pai-mi nang hit chan. 

All-all frost shy any not-be sit do master. 

Khak-khai thiin jin-kun. 

Division-division jungle quiet-quiet {?). 

K4ng-to ai-mufi (muy)- dai-oi-na te-jau. 

{?) Collect vapour-frost possess-feed-forest establish-was . 
Khan (for Maw)-to jaii kau lak pin pha. 

Word-only filament spider transform become God. 

Na ring . ba-chu-mimg ti pun te-jau. 

Thick thousand fathom-league-country place world establish-was. 

TGn-lun ju mu poi ju ban 

Jfterwards-after remain time again remain day\ 

Pha-ko tak-ba ro mi khrai. 

C°d consider-say know become Brahma. 

Ban ro phri-dau phan man haii pin-dai. 

Not' know god-deva order Mm give become-possess. 

Khifl(khen) klang rau nang phrung. 

Memo,™ rmddle in-tU-air like-what a-honey-comb. 

- . 11311 . tang-kf miing r§m. 

Onrmcwmt-qf that dll-all country confused, 

Phraii pai nang hit chfing. 

Anyone not 


din. 

earth. 


dn 




1H0H. 
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15. Khan (for kham)4o jat kan l&k pin pha. 

Word-only filament spider transform become God, 

K&n phra phiik ring mung. 

Mass rock white uphold land. 

Lai lap ti pirn te-jau. 

Many island place world establish-was. , 

Khan*to man poi jhn pin pha. 

Word-only he again pattern become God, 

Ring lap min kh&m koi liing pin min khrai. 

Thousand smear Brahma gold only one became Brahma egg, 

20. Pha pin phe nai din. 

God become pervade now earth. 

KlUm-klnm ftk shing (sheng) ngau. 

Brightness-brightness come-out ray light. 

Khiii(khen) klang ran nang phrung. 

Bemain middle in-the-air like-what a-honey-comb. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

1. Thus was it in the beginning time, chaos below (and) in heaven. Earth was not. 

2. There was not island-land or earth below. 

3. Trees filled 1 the earth in manifold layers. 

4. All was frozen. Over the heavens no lord sat. 

5. In eafeh division (i.e. everywhere), the. jungle was still and quiet. 

6. The forests fed upon the (?) collected fogs and frosts. 

7. God, by his word alone, became transformed (and created the universe) like the 
thread of a spider (i.e. as a spider spins his web). 

8. In the world was a country a thousand fathoms and leagues thick 

9. Thereafter He remained (at rest) for a time, and again remained at rest for days. 

10. God knew, and considered, and said, * Let Brahma be created.’ 

11. I know not (what) god or what deity (gave) the order, (but) He gave him (to 
us, and we) received him. 

12. (Brahma) remained unsupported in the air like a honeycomb. 

13. Therefore all the world was chaos. 

14i. fio umbrella-bearing (king) was seated (over the earth). 

15. God, by his word only, became transformed (and created the universe) as a 
spider spins his web. 

16. A mass of white rock (i.e., Mount Meru) sustains the earth. 

17. There are in the world many islands. 

18. Again, by his word only, God became a pattern (upon which be had deter¬ 
mined). 

19. Only one Brahma, (who was like) a golden egg, became a thousand gilded 
Brahmas. 

2D. He became God, and now pervades the earth. 

21. The rays of light that proceed from him are glorious. 

22. He remained unsupported in the air like a honeycomb. 
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Vocabulary. 

The following Vocabulary contains all the Ahom words which. I have been able to 
collect. It includes every word in the specimens and list of words, and also those in 
Hodgson's essay on the aborigines of the North-East Erontier. There are also some others. 

The roman numerals (I, II, and III) refer to the numbers of the specimens. The 
arabic numbers following them refer to the lines of each specimen. Arabic numerals 
not preceded by a roman one refer to the numbers in the list of words. Vocables depend¬ 
ing solely on the authority of Hodgson are marked with the letter H. 4 Sh.’ means 
* Shan *; 4 Kb/= 4 Khamtl.’ 

a, wide; a-ldng , wide-power, God, 60. 
d, in d-nan, that, q. v. 

ai, suffix of vocative; po-ai, O father, I, 2,18, 24; luk-ai, O son, I, 50. Always 
written as if it was ha. 
ai (Sh. the same), vapour, fog, III, 6, 

first-born; phu-ai, male first-born, I, 33; luk-pi-ai, child-year-first-bom, 
eldest son, I, 41. 

ai (Sh. the same), shame, disgrace, II, 16. 

dk (Sh. the same), to go or come out, appear; rise, arise, 1,10; III, 21; outside; 

dk m§, to come outside; II, 14; rim dk ma, came out of the house, I, 41. 
an (Sin the same), a diminutive ending; til-an, a boy, 129; young, an pe-ngd, 
a young goat, a kid, I, 45. 

an (Sh. an, to precede), first; hdn^jau-dn, saw (me) first, II, 18. 
an, before, in front (cf. an); an Icau-mai, before me, 238 ; mail dn-nd, before thee 
(nd also means before), 1,19, 25; bd-dn (why-front), and, I, 30, 31, 34, 37> 
39, 42, 49; poi-dn, and, see poi, I, 25, 35, 51, 54. 
an, a saddle, 226, 227. 


d-nan (Sh. an-ndn, Kh. d-nan), that, II, 7,15 (an-ndn); 230, 232, 233, 240. 
an-ndn, see d-nan. 

ail (Sh. aw), .to take, 235; ail-dai, to take-possess, to fetch, I, 2 ; collect, I, 5 ; 
haii-ail-dai, to fetch and give, I, 2; ail-kin, to take and eat (or drink), I, 6 ; 
aii-rdp-dai , to take-bind-have, to make (me thy servant), I, 20; ail-md, to 
take and come, to bring, I, 26 ; II, 5; ail mi, to take a female, to marry, 225; 
khdn-slm . . . . . ail, to buy, 240; sometimes spelt aw, as in Shan,. 

e.g. , II, 5. 


au-chau (Sh. aw), an uncle, the younger brother of a father. 

Id, why ?, 94 ; bd-dn (why in front), and, I, 30, 31, 34, 37, 39, 42, 49, 54; shdng- 
bd (Kh. fshang-wd ), if, 1,13 ;.II, 6,13; tu-bd (Kh. to-wd), hut, I, 22; II, 16; 
96 (with tu-bd, pr. to-bd, as an alternative spelling). 
bd (Sh. wd), a fathom, four cubits, III, 8. 

bd (Kh. and Sh. wd), to say; ( bd, he said, 1,15, 24 (bd) ; he says, II, 17; jak-bd, 
worthy to be called, I, 20 ; jak haw (ban)-mi bd, am not worthy to be called, 
I, 25 ; kin. (ken)-ba-di, very-called-good, that which is called very good, the 
best, 1, 27; ba-man-jau, said to him, I, 37 ; bq-jau, <$>&i&, I, 50 ; ba-bdn, said 
day, on the day referred to, II, 5; khau bd-kd, they said,, II, 15. 
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bai (Kh. and Sh. wai), to place; bai-shi, put (imperative), 227; bai chdm drift, 
place (me) together with (thy servants), I, 21; hup-bai, to lay by, store, 1,16; 
chi-rdp-chdp-khdp-bai, jewel-bind-pure-round-plaee, a finger-ring, I, 28; kkdt* 
bai-shi, bind (imperat.), 236; bai, watching, taking care of, II, 4; bai, on j 
khring bai man, on his body, I, 27 ; bai-ldng, on-back, after, II, 7, 
bah (Sh. wdh or mdh, to announce), to mean, I, 36; to speak, tell (H.). 
ban (Kh., Sh. and Siamese wan), a day, I, 5 : III, 9 ; the sun, 62; hu-mu-hu-bdn, 
every time every day, always, I, 51; frequently, II, 8; ba-bdn, the said day, 
on the day referred to, II, 5; bdn-tnk, sun fall, sunset, II, 7. 
ban (Kh. man, Sh. man, wan, Siamese ban), a village; haiimung-bdn, that country- 
village, in that land, I, 9; bdn-cham, of (belonging to) the village, 241, 
bang, a harlot, I, 49; hun-ml-bang, person-female-harlot, I, 7. 
ban (Sh. wau or man), a young unmarried man; hhd-lih-ban, servant male young- 
man, a servant, I, 36. 
bail (Kh. and Sh. mail), a leaf (H.). 

baw {ban), negative particle, I, 40, 44, 45; II, 1; III, 11; hg-lang ban ban nal 
ndm nd, after not day now many very, after a few days, I, 4; phraii-bau, 
anyone-not, no one, I, 14; the negative verb substantive is ban-mi, am-not, 
1,19, 25; of. bu-hhriu. 
blah (Kb. and Sb. mdh), a flower (H.). 
boi, to serve; hit-boi-u, (I) do-serve-am, I am serving, I, 43. 
bu, not (H.). 

bu-hhriu, no, 99; khrin means * yes’. 

chd (Siamese chnd; the Shan is hai), bad, 129, 131; nih-chd, alas, lOO. 
chdm, and, 95; usually as a copula between phrases; in such cases it most often 
precedes the second member, as in I, 7,11, 21 bis, 25, 29; II, 13, 14, 17 ; 
236; sometimes used elsewhere in the second member, as if it were an encli¬ 
tic, as in, I, 27 (end of sentence), 35 (suffixed to second of two words); II, 3, 
(second word), 5 (ditto), 6 (end of clause), 9 (penultimate word), 11 (second 
word), 15 (written chang, middle of clause, preceding verb); may be best 
translated * also’ ini,52 (penultimate); II, 7 {chang, penultimate), 16, {chang, 

middle of sentence), chdm . chdm, both.and, 

the word being placed at the end of each clause, 1,16,17,18, 19, 23 j in I, 
30, we have man chdm rai-dai, chdng-nai dai-cham, be on the one hand was 
lost, but on the other band was found. As seen in some of the above 
examples, the word is occasionally written chang. 
chdm, said to mean 4 swift ’ in the compound hhdn-mg-chdm, ■quickly come swift, i.e., 
as soon as, I, 47. The same word is repeated in the same sentence after the 
verb, apparently pleonastieally; hhdn-mg-chdm i-ii Ink man mS-tMng-chdm, 
as soon as this thy son arrived; in Kb. md chdm means * soon’; possibly the 
second chdm is the same- as the Sb. chang, the sign of the conjunctive parti¬ 
ciple (having arrived). Compare, however, chang, the particle of present 
time. 

chdm. in hi-ch&m. how manv 223. Cf chan. 
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chdm, in bdn-chdm, of or belonging to a village (ban), 241, 

chdm (Sh. chdm. , to be near), vicinity, company; chdm-doift, joined with, living 
with, living with 1,11, 21; doin chdm, together with, I, 46, preceding the 
noun it governs. 

chan (Sh. the same), a layer, a fold; lai~chdn, manifold, III, 3. Evidently the 
same as chdm in kl-cham above. In the third specimen final m is regularly 
written n. Cf. khan. 

chdng , the same as chdm, and, q.v. 

chdng (Kh. and Sh. the same), an elephant (H.). 

chdng (Sh. the same), a verbal particle denoting present time; chang-nai, now, I, 

81. 

chatyg (Kh. ka-cham), a conditional particle, used to denote the apodosis of a con¬ 
ditional sentence, with shang-bd^ if, I, 13; chu-chang-nai, because, therefore, 
see chu . 

chdng (Kh. and Sh. the same), an umbrella: hit chdng , to do umbrella, to be a 
king. 

chap, said to mean ‘ pure ’ in chi-rap-chap-khdp-bai, a finger-ring, I, 28, see chi. 
The Kh. and Sh., however, for a finger-ring is lak-chdp, which is borrowed 
direct from Burmese. 

chan (Sh. chaw), a master, owner, II, 4; III, 4. 

chan, in au-chau, an uncle, 225, see an. 


chau (Kh. and Sh. chau, Siamese chai), mind, heart, 1,13, 40; ufi&yychau'pldng, 
gladness mind clear, i.e., he would fain, I, 13; hit-miin hit-khiin u chau kai, 
have (u-koi) rejoiced in heart (chau), I, 53. 
che, cold (H.). (Hodgson writes this khye.) 
cheng, handsome (H.). (Hodgson writes this khyeng.) 

chi, a jewel, precious stone; chi-rdp’Chdp-khdp-bai (Kh. and Sh . lak-chdp), jewel 
bind pure round place, a finger-ring, I, 28. 
chit (pronounced chet) (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), numeral, seven. 
chu (Kh. the same), a name; II, 10; 220. 
chu, a measure of length, a yog ana or league, III, 8. 

chirch&ng-nai, because, 1.29, 38, 53; therefore, I, 40; the component parts are 
said to he chu, a long time; chdng, a scale; not, now. There is a word 
chdng used as a conditional particle. 
chum (borrowed word), a kiss, I, 24. 
chut, little (H.). 
da, to strike (H.). 


da% (Kh. nat, Sh. lai), to get, obtain, I, 31, 39, 54; to possess, I, 1, 2, 16, 51; III, 
6,11; to he compelled, obliged, to have to do a thing; dai-jau-pai, was 
obliged to go, II, 5; very common as the second member of a compound 
ver , e.g., au-dai, to fetch, 1,2; to collect, I, 6; aii-rdp~dai, to take bind have 
o ma o (a person a servant), I, 20; haii-dai, to give out and out, 1,14, 49; 
rai-dai, actively, to lose, I, 7, 48 ; II, 2; passively, to be lost, I, 30, 54; this 
compoun a o means * to die’; han-dai, to see get, to seem, appear, 1,52; in 

t e ast example it forms a potential compound, and is the regular auxiliary 
for that purpose. 
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dam (Kb. nam, Siamese dam), black (3EL). 

dang (Kb. hu ndng), the nose, 34. 

dan (Kh. nan, Sli. lau s Siamese dm), a star, 64. 

dad (? a corruption of demt), a god, III, 11. 
ding (pronounced deng) (Kh. the same), red (H.). 

di (Kh. m, Sh. li, Siamese di), good, I, 52; 132; kun dl phu lung, person good 
male one, a good man, 119—127; kun di mi lung, a good ■woman, 128, 130; 
dip-di, alive and well, 1,15, 30, 54; khiin {khiin) di Ink, better than, 133; 
khilfi di nam, khiin di nam nam, or khiin di tang nam, best, 134; khiin = 
more; Ink = from; ndm = many; tang = all; kin {ken) ha di, very called 
good, best, I, 27; khiin di, very well, in very good health, I, 39. 
din (Sh. lin, Siamese din), the earth, ground. Ill, 1, 20; nd-din, a field, I, 33; lup- 
din, ah island, III, 2. 
dip (Kh. nip, Sh. lip), alive, 1,15, 30, 54. 

dit ( det) (Kh. Hit), hot, I, 40; pressure; det klang tang, pressure within belly, 
hunger, 1,17. 

doi (Kh. mi, Sh. lol), a hill, a mountain, 229. 

doift (Sh. luft), with, together with; doffi bang shad, with harlots, I, 48; kau doift 
with me, I, 50; hang doift-kdn, began to be with harlots, I, 7 ; chdm-doin kun- 
phu-ldng, joined with a man, living with a man, I, 11; khd-lik hai chdm-doin, 
place amongst servants, I, 21; doift chdm kau kun-rik-tai, with my friends, I, 
46. 

du (Sh. Id), to look behold ; han-dii, to look carefully, thoroughly, II, 8; both 
words mean * to see 1 or 4 look *. 
dun (Kh. nUn or Idn, Sh. Inn, Siamese duen), the moon, 63. 
ha (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), five, 5; ha ship, fifty, 12. 
ha, see ai. 

hai (Kh. and Sh. the same), to weep; r&ng-hai (Sh. hang-hai), to cry out, scream, 

n. is. 

hdn (Kh. the same, Siamese hen), to see; Past, hdn-jau, saw, I, 23; II, 11,18; kau 
md hdn man jau, I did not see her, II, 12 ; pai-ka hdn, I went to see, II, 6; 
mg-jau hdn, I came to see, II, 15; han-dai, to appear, see dai; Mn-du, to 
look carefully, see du. 

Md, that (adjective); hail mung-hdn, in that country, I, 9 * hail mung-mai, of that 
country, 1,11; hail kun-phu, that man, 1,11. 

Mu (Kh. and Northern Sh. hail, Southern Sh., pan), to give; Imperative, hail, I, 2;. 
84, 234; Past, had, he gave, 1,12, 26, 45; 111,11; had . . « jau, 

gave, I, 38; Plup. hau-dai .. . . jauro, had given out and out, I, 49; 

phrad-hau jdng-had-dai, no one gave, I, 14; phdn-kham had, to give an 
order, 1,12, 26. Commonly used as a causal prefix, (so also in Kh., cf, Sh, 
h-). Thus, had-oi-kin-klen, cause to eat and drink continually, pasture, I, 12; 
so 1,14, md had-kin-klen , fed the swine. 

hing (heng) in shau-heng, to use, to exert force. The members of the compound 
are said to have no meaning separately, II, 4; see shad-Mng . 

» 2 
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hit [Kh. and Sh. hit (het). In'Kh. usually written hick], to do, III, 4 ; hit-mun 
hit-hhun, to do merriment, to do playing, to rejoice, I, 29 (1st pi. imperat.), 
31 (plnp. with jau-o), 35 (verbal noun), 46 (potential with pin), 52 (peri 
with u . . . hoi) : hit-boi-u (I) am doing service I, 43; hit chang, to 

do umbrella, to bear an umbrella be a king III, 14. 
hu (Kh. and Sh. ngo, Sh. also wo, Siamese ngud), an animal of the ox species; hu- 
thuh, a bull, 142; hu-me, a cow, 143. Cf. II, 2, 3, 5', 6, 8. It will be seen 
from II, 3 and from 69 that the suffix of gender is sometimes omitted. 
hung (? Kh. and Sh. shing), a noise, sound, I, 35. 
hung, thin, not fat (H.). 

hup (Sh. the same), to gather together, to collect; hup-bai, to collect and place, to 
store up, save up, lay by, I, 16. 

ip (Kh. and Sh. up), to be famished; tdh-ip-tdh, become famine misery, famine, 

I, 9. 

i-«, this (adjective). Always precedes the word which it qualifies. 1, 29, 47, 53; 

II, 1; 221, 226, 227, 234. Applies to both animate and inanimate objects. 
The word is explained as i, one; u, is! 

jdh, translated f great ’ in I, 42. The phrase is phdn jdh, in great sorrow: 
possibly'really an intensive doublet, and jdh, means * poor ’, f unhappy Of. 
Sh. yah. 

jdh, to be fit, worthy, I, 20, 25. 

jdn (Sh. yan), to ask, demand, beg for ; jan-shu, to ask wish, (I) ask that, I, 2. 
jdng (Kh. and Sh. yang), to be, exist; jang-hau-dai, be give possess, (no one) 
gave, 1,14 ; more usually Hang, q.v. 

jau (Kh. and Sh. yau), to be completed, finished; hence, suffix of the past tense, 
see grammar. In Kh. and Sh., yarn is the suffix of the perfect, not of the 
past. 

jau, very, in di jau, very good, I, 52. In Sh. yau is an assertive suffix. 
jau (Sh. yau) } to be distant, far; mung jau, a distant country, I, 6 ; jau, far, 89. 
jau (Kh. and Sh. the same), a fibre, filament; jau-hau , a spider’s thread, III, 7, 
15. 

jl% first, begi n n i ng; ji-mu, beginning-time, III, 1. 

jin (Sh. the same), to be quiet, still; jin-hum, still still(?), Ill, 5. 

?« (Sh. yu cf. »), to stay, abide, dwell, III, 9; imperat. ju, I, 41; pres, jfi, 233 ; 

perf. ju-hoi, I, 51. 
j&n, a pattern, Til, 18. 

hd (Kh. and Northern Sh. hd, Southern Sh. hied), to go, 77; past, hd-jau, II, 10; 
written ha in I, 18. Often compounded as a doublet with pai, to go; thus, 
pai-hg-nd, will go along, 1 , 18; pai-hd-mg .• . . jau, went along, I, 21 ; 

pai-ha-jem, went along, II, 7; like mg, when appended to another verb, it 
usually gives the meaning of progression. 
hd (Kh. and Sh. the same), a .crow (H«). 

hd, suffix of past tense. "Written hg in 1,11. The same suffix is used in Khamti. 

kd (Kh. and Sh. the same) (sometimes written hg), prep., at; ha-ldng, at back, 
behind, after, I, 4 (written hg); 91; hg not, at this, now, 1,17; hd-taU, at 
below, under, 230. 







M (Kk and Sh, the same), to be sufficient, as much as,—only used in composi¬ 
tion ; hashing , the same as shdng, what ?, I, 36, 43 (written ha) ; 93, 220. 
The compound is explained as ha, measure, and shdng, know. As adjective, 
all (so Sh.) : tang* ha, all all, all, III, 4, written i&ng-hg in III, 13. 
ha, often written for ha, q.v. 
ha (Kh. and Sh. ha), to dance, I, 35. 

kdcharl (borrowed word), a magistrate’s court, cutcherry, II, 17. 
hai (Kh. and Sh., the same, Siamese Mai), a fowl, 72. 

kai, in pl-hai, an elder brother, 1,3 ; pi, by itself, means the same. Cf. ai mphu-ai. 
hdn (Southern Sh. hd. Northern Sh. han), a place ; hence, kdn-pd, place side, i.e., 
towards; man kdn-pd, towards her, II, 12; na-hdn-mu, before place time, 
hence, as usual, II, 8. 

hdn (Kh. the same), a suffix denoting mutuality, as in pd-hdn , mutually accom¬ 
panied, copulated, I, 7 ; cf. rdng-han, to consult. 
hdn, to begin ; pan-han . . . jau, began to divide, I, 3; doin-hdn, began to 

be with, I, 7 ; rdh-hdn, began to, love, felt compassion, I, ; 23; chum-hdn-jcm, 
began to kiss, I, 24; hu-hdn-td, fear began feel, became frightened, II, IS ; 
khd-kan-phd-kdn, to begin to cut. 

hdn (Sh. the same), a hard mass, a block ; hdn phr a, a mass of rock, III, 16. 
hang, in hdng4o, to bring (a thing) into, or keep it in subjection ; (?) to collect 
(Cf. Sh. Mng), III, 6. 

hdt (Kh. and Sh. the same), a market, bazaar; hdt-Mm (hem), a shopkeeper, 241. 
hdt (Sh. the same), to embrace; Past, hdt, withya« supplied from the following 
clause, embraced, I, 23. 
han, former, previous, II, 4. 

han (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), numeral, nine, 9. 

han, often written haw (Kh. and Sh,, the same, Siamese hu), pronoun, ‘ 1/ 14—16. 
Nominative, hau-ho, 1,17 (his), 19 (bis), 24, 25, 43, 44, 46; II, 6; 205; Acc., 
han, I, 20; II, 18; Dative, han, I, 45 ; general oblique form, han-mai, II, 4 
(by me watching was done) ; an han-mai, before me, 238; Genitive, following 
governing noun,#*? han, my father, I, 18. 233; preceding governing noun, 
1, 15, 46, 51; II, 2, 6, 8 ; 225. The plural is ran, we, q. v. 

Jean (Kh. and Sh. hung han), a spider, III, 7, 15. 
he, crooked (H.). 
hen, see kin. 

Md (Kk, Sh. and Siamese the same), % slave, 57; with lih or Mng the word 
usually means a paid servant; hhd-Uh, a male servant, I, 15, 21, 36; hha* 
Mng, a female servant, 1,16; Uk-hhd (Kh. Idk-khd), a boy, 54, 239. 

khd, the hand (H.). 

hhd, to cut; doublet, hhd-phdn, cut cut, to cut; with hdn, to begin, we have khd* 
hdn-phdn-hdn, to begin to cut. 

hhdh-khai, division-division, in every division, everywhere III, 5. 

Jchdm (Kk and Sh. the same, Siamese thdng-hhdm), evening, twilight, II, 11. 
Jchdm (Kh. and Sh. the same), gold, I, 48; III,.19,45. 

Jeham, in hhdm-hnld (the members of the compound have no meaning), a servant; 
plural, khan hhdm-hnld, I, 26. 
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khdm{K\\. and Northern Sh., Mdm , Southern Sh. kwam), (written Man in III, 7, 
15, 18)s word, speech, language, I, 36; lat Mam, said a word. said,. I, 2, 18, 
42; II, 16; phan-Mdm, order-word, an order, I, 12, 26 ; thdm-Mdm-rd, ask 
word know, enquired, I, 36 ; sho-Midm, complaint word, complaint, II, 1; 
Mdm-mq-lau, "word come speak, a pleonasm for khdm s word, I, 44. 

Man, the same as hhdm , a 'word, hhdn-to is translated c by word only , III, 7, 

15,18. 

Man (Kh. and Sh. the same), price, 232 ; khdn-shu . . mi, price buy 

. . . take, (you) bought (that), 240. 

Man (Kh. and Sh. the same), quick; Man mq chdm , quick come swift, hence as 
soon as, I, 47. In Kh. md chdm means ‘ soon \ 
khan (Sh. the same), a cudgel, staff, stick ; tdng-khan, with a cudgel; po tang, 
khan, to beat with a cudgel, to beat severely, 228. 
khdng-nd (Kh. the same, Siamese Mdng-ndk ), before, in presence of, 90. 

Map (Sh. the same), a circle, ring; round, around, mchi-rdp-chdp-khdp-bai, jewel 
hind pure round place, a finger-ring, I, 28. 

Mat (Sh. the. same), to tie a knot; Mdt-bai-sM, hind (Imperat.), 236; khdt-jan, 
seized, II, 14. 

Man or mdn-khau (so Kh. and Sli., Siamese khan), theplural of the third personal 
pronoun; Nom. khan , I, 31; II, 14, 15 \mdn~Mau, 161, etc.; Acc. khan, I, 
51 ; to them, khan, I, 38; as a demonstrative pronoun, khan, those (for 
« these’), II, 2 ; as an adjective, khau trq, those rupees, 235 ; regularly used 
as a prefix to indicate the plural, I, 26, 36; 106, etc.; 140, etc.; 229. 
khau (Kh. and Sh. the same), to enter; Perl Mau-u-koi, lias entered, I, 6; mq- 
khan, come and enter, entered, I, 40 ; Imperat. khau, enter, I, 41. IJsed as 
a post- or pre-position, in, on, into; nd-kip khan, into a field, I, 12; tin Man, 
on feet, I, 28 ; khan shun, into the compound, II, 8, 10 ; khau mu, in hand, 
1,11; khau kdchdri, in the cuteherry, II, 17 ; Man d-ndti run, in that house, 
230. Cf. shau. 

khan (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), rice; Acc. khau, I, 16; kip ! khau, husk 
of rice, 1,14. 

khan (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), a horn (H.). 

Min, see khun. 

khirt (pronounced Men), to remain, III, 12, 22. 

Min, see khriu. 

Jeho (Kh. and Sh. Mo), the neck, I, 23 (accusative). 

Jchrai (Kh. khai ), a buffalo (H.j. 

khrai (Kh. and Sh. khai), an egg, III, 19; hence, Brahma, III, 10. 
khrdng (Kh. and Sh. khdng), property, goods. . In contradistinction to Mg, 
khrdng means ‘ large property *, and ling ‘ small things and domestic animals 
hence khrdng-ling (Sh. khdng-ling) means * property generally s , 4 goods and 
chattels *, I, 2, 4, 5; 7, 8, 48, 51; II, 1; khrdng shu, your property, yours, 
25 ; khrdng mai, his property, his, 28. 
khring (Sh. Ming), the body ; khiing bai mdn, on his body, I, 27. 
khriu or Miu (Kh. and Sh. Mm), a tooth, 37. 
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khriu , yes, 98; bu khriu , no, 99. 
khro (Kh. and Sli. kho), to laugh (H.). 

khrum (cf. Sh. khum, a hole in the ground), in Ink nam-khrum (abl.), from the 

well, 237. 

khrum (Kh. and Sh. khtrm), bitter. 

khrung (Kh. and Sli. khilng), to divide or distribute equally, in pha-khrmg* 
Mdn-g (Kh.jrfid-khiing-kdng) , divide divide-equally middle, a half, 232. 
khrung (compare Sh. hang, to be benumbed from cold), frost, III, 4. The Ahom 
text has clearly khung (i.e., khrung), but Major Jenkins transliterates krang. 
khun (Sh. khun, to ascend), to arise; ii .. . khun, will arise, I, 17; khun 

(with jau supplied from the following sentence, connected by chdm), arose, 
I, 21; to stand up, 82. 

khun, in hit-man hit-khiln, which is an intensive doublet of Mt-mun , the whole 
meaning * doing-merriment doing-playing J , i.e., * rejoicing 1st pars. pi. 
imperat., I, 29 ; Plup. with jau-o, I, 31; Genitive, governed by hung, sound, 
I, 35; Potential, with pin, I, 46; Perl, with u-koi, I, 52. 
khurC (also written khin) (pronounced khiin) (Kh; and Sh. the same), to be better; 
hence, very well, I, 39 (khin) ; much, II, 4 (khiit) . Used to form the com¬ 
parative degree, thus, khiin di, better. The thing with which the comparison 
is made is put in the ablative by prefixing Ink. The superlative is formed 
with the ablative of nam*nam, many many, or of tdng-nam, all many ; thus, 
khiin di luk, better than; khun di luk nam-nam or khun di luk tdng-nam, 
better than very many, better than all, best; see 133—137 khun shung luk 
man ndng-nung, taller than his sister, 231. 
khilp (Kh. and Sh. khip-iin ), a shoe (ace.), I, 28. 

ki (Kh. the same), how much ? how many? ki than, how old ? 221; kishai, 
how far H, 222 ; ki chdm, how many ?, 223. 
kim (pronounced kem), in kdt-kim, a shopkeeper, 241; kat is a s market \ I 
have failed to trace the meaning of Mm . 

kin [Kh. and Sh. the same; but in these languages kin means both ‘ to eat 5 and 
* to drink In Ahom kin is ‘ to eat *, and Min (pronounced Men or kliin) is 
£ to drink ’], to eat, 78; kin, (they) eat, 1,16; (let us) eat, I, 29; ate, 1,48; 
kin-jau-o, had eaten, I, 9; aii-kin, took and ate, hence, drank, I, 6 (au-km is 
said to be the same as Min); hau-Mn-klin, caused to eat and drink, 1,14; 
hail-oi-km-klin, cause to continue to eat and drink, pasture (imperat.), I, 13 ; 
kun-nd-kin, (?) person field eat, a cultivator, 58. 
kin, in ma-lau-kin, ever, at any time, I, 45. The separate members of the com¬ 
pound are said to have no meaning. 

kin (pronounced ken) (Sh. kin), intensive particle; kift-bd-di, very called good, 
called very good, the best, I, 27. 

kip (Sh. the same), husk or chaff; kip Jchau, chaff of rice, 1,14. 
kip, a plot, in nd-Mp, a field-plot, I, 12. 

Mai (Kh. kail', Siamese Mai), near, not far, nearly, almost, 87. 
kldm (Siamese the same), round (H.). 

kldng (Kh. and Sh. kang), middle, between, III, 12, 22; Mdng-shdng, between 
the two (brothers), I, 3, 4: kldna tana, in the hellv. I.-17 : nhd-khrun^Mdm 1 . 
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ss 

-ffiTof the nominative o«, as m ^ ' thou , I; 20 , 44, 49 50, 

’ 43, 44, 46; XI, 6; 205 ^ -.315 .1 22, 34 (bis), 35, 37, 39 (bis), 

51; mdn-ko, *’ 6 ’ 8 ’“ ( 2; r I 41; ««-** the son, I, 24; 

40, 42, 50; po-man-ko, the fatb ,1, 4^ ^ ^ frequently omitted. It is 

the son, I, 48 ; ran-ko ,, cha<» Terl)a . Kh. has no such suffix, 

used before both tyausi r ^ ^ ^ mea ns ‘ a person ’. 

Sk. haswi, ck®, audo u J- with to mean ‘altkongk ; e.0«> n > 

“ ’if^t^IS Jy used with the participle in * 

fco (Kh. and Sh. the same), a fnend. 

fcoi (Sh. the same), only, III, 1 ■ tlie su ffix of the perfect or past tense, 

koi (Sh. km, to come to an end, b ^ ^ ^ SK suffix ya u-ym or prefix Z«; 
equivalent to the Kh. su V jj.fcoi, has been, was, I, 33 , 

1-dl-koi, has become ahve and we 1,1, 30 , wth (**** has 

lift, 14; 223 ; dai khiin-di km, h^ got him hast lived, I, 51 ; 

. . .koi, (I) have beaten, 228. 1M ^ ^ come> I; 88; Ut- 

to he, as in khau-u-koi, has entered,I, 6, ; a past subjune- 

•fti -kit-kMn « • • • - -r jx «, and mating the whole a 

live is formed by adding km to the future pre 

suffix, as in kail, u-ti-koi, I should be, 17 ■■ 

krang, see kkrung. «ve particle meaning ‘ each’, ‘ every , as in 

ku (Kh. and the ^me) a ^tabu P 80)> oftett (II, 5); ku-mn 

jcu-mio ku-bm, every time every any, j 

ndm, each time very, overand over^m^g ^ , q ^ compo und is lost, 

U , in pan-M, ", ' ked earthen pot’, ‘to fear’, ‘to stare , 

Kit means* a sof a , atair , a 10 s 

* fat • , _ ,. Vinson +0 ffiol fear, H» d.3« 

ku (Elk. and Sk. kb), to fear; M-kan-ta 3 kega 

leula, in kham-kula, see kMm. tke same), a person, a- 

L (prononnced s and often 1,1, U 

knman kemg; kun^hu4ung t P ^ person crowd, a number 

person-feWale, a woman, I, 1 » » ^ relation playmate, a friend, X, 

of people, persons, 1,18; kan-nk-tm, permn peIson field eat, 

46; tang-km, all persons everyone, H,1^ one> a good man, 
a oultivat*, 58; to di pkm lung, pe 8_ oftell used as a generic 

119—127to di mi Vlng, a good woman, - ’ b . _ M a hove; so 

prefix or jibstfix with numerals in counting 
P • ” -Ana-kun. S~ b ~~ tw0 eon8 ‘ *’ 
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him, ? still s quiet, in jin-hm (III, 5). 
hup, a layer, III, 3. 

lai (Kh. and Sh. tlie same), all; many, III, 17 ; used as a doublet of tang in 
tang-lai, all, I, 4 , 31, 48 , 51 ; lai-chdn , manifold, III, 3. 

Idh, in to-ldk, nevertheless. 

Idh (Sli. the same), to steal; hau baupai-kd Idh, I did not go to steal, II, 1 ; so, 
II, 17. 

Idle , to transform, III, 7, 15. 

la-ling (Kh. and Sh. ling), a monkey (EL). 

Idng (Kh. and Sli. the same, Siamese hlang ), the back, 43; no lang man, on Mi 
back, 227 ; hd-ldng, behind, 91; ka-ldng ban ban nai ndm-nd, after not many 
days, I, 4; hai-ldng ban-tub, on back, i.e., after sunset, II, 7; Idng mail, 
after you, 239; poi lun-lang, again after-back, and, thereupon, then, I, 10. 
Idng (Kh. and Sh. the same), the jack-fruit tree. See mdk. 

Idng , power, in g-ldng, wide power, God, 60. 

lap (Kh. and Sh. the same), to hide, conceal ; Infinitive of purpose, lap, to Mde, 
II, 16. 

Idt (Kh. and Sh. the same), to say; Idt hhdm , said word, said, I, 2 ; Idt khdm, say 
word, statement, II, 15 ; lat-khdm-lau, say word speak, see lau, 1, 18, 42. 

Idt (Kh. and Sh. the same), short (JEL). 

lew (Sh. the same), a statement, II, 2 ; to address a person, say (usually to a 
superior) ; Past, hhdm lau-hd, said words (to the police), II, 16; Idt-hhdm- 
lau (governed by il in the preceding clause), will say word speak, will say, 
1,18; Idt-khdm-lau (written le), said, I, 42 ; khdm-mg-lau, word come say, a 

mere pleonasm for hhdm, word, I, 44. 
lau (Sh. the same), spirituous liquor, I, 6. 

Ian, in md-lau-kin, ever, at any time. The separate members of the compound are 
said to have no meaning. 

le, in I, 42, incorrect for lau. 

Hh (Kh., Sh. and Siamese leh), iron, 44. 

lih, in hhd-lih, a male paid servant, I, 16, 21, 36. Kha-nilng is 4 a female paid 
servant’, khd meaning * slave’. In Sh. a servant or slave is hhd, of which 
hhdl-la is a synonym; la in Sli. also means * a servant’, and la-luh, the 
subjects of a prince. Ming is certainly a female suffix, and hence lih is prob¬ 
ably a male one. Of. Kh. lak-khd, child. 
lih, to tend, take care of; Imperat, Hh, 1, 12 ; pd-Hh, graze-tend, a shepherd, 59. 
lik-hhd (Kh. Idh-khd), a child, 54, 239. 
lim (pronounced lem) (Kh. and Sh, the same) an arrow (H.). 
lin (pronounced len) (Kh. the same), to run, 85. 
lin (so Kh., Sh. and Siamese), the tongue, 41. 

ling (pronounced leng) (Kh. and Sh. the same), light, not dark (H.). 
ling, cattle; Acc. pi., hhau ling, 229 ; in compound with hhrdng, ling means 
£ cattle and small property and the whole compound hhrdng-lmg means 
‘property’ (Sh. hhang-ling). See hhrdng* 

Up (Sh. the same; Kh. nip), raw, unripe (H.). 
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. . f ., lu become diminished, I, 8 ; tdk-lu tdh-pdng, 

lu (Sb. tbe same), to be vuiuq , o ’ t j g ; Jmtrho hem lu-hm, 1 

become diminished become ruined, hence, spent, i, 

have not disobeyed, I, 44. -r 5 . 228; Voo. luh ai t 1, 

M (Kb. and Sh. the same, Siamese <M), a child somK 5 , g > ^ ^ . 

50; Norn. M-ko, I, 47; luh-mdn, a son, son 

«-—o I, *; son ’ i usually 

year first-bom, eldest son, I, 41, , 

(228) man M 9 n°t Ink man, to ^nQ TlS 118 122 127, 287, 240, 241; used 

preposition of the ablate 104 Mthe same, II, 3; 
in ablative of comparison (see Uun), 133, ». * 

222, 285. \ • - 3 /tt \ 

' after behind, afterwards, 1 , 10 . **»*» m M. 9 see 

-?«rsr i s !^5'. mi., i. 

qq iq . tt q in ii 14 j : 101, etc., 138, etc., 230. 

* 9 * , ’ i -x. -niaster overlay, gild, HI, 19. 

Up (Sb. the same), to smear, daub, plaster, overlay, g » 

lupi in lup m dm s an island, III, 2,17- 

lilt (Kb. and Sh. the same), blood (H.). 

lilt (Kb. tbe same), bot (H.). _ , ^ 

ma an ass, 74. Possibly this word should really be mg, a horse. _ 

md (Kb. md, Sh. mm), negative particle; mSrhdn-jm, did not see, II, 1-. n 

Kh. mu is used only in conditional and interrogative sentences. 

m a (Kh. and Siamese md, Sh. ma), to come, 80; Pres, ma, 

' ma, come, I, 28; Past, pdk-mg, came hack, I, 34; ai ma, came outside, , 

41 • II, 14; ma-jm, came, II, 15; Perf.. mg-u-lm, has come, i, 37. In the 

second specimen the reot is uniformly, but wrongly, written ma. The word 

is frequent in compounds; thus, aurmg, take come, bring, Imperat., , 

(went) to fetch, II, 5; pai-M-mg . . • /<*». went went came, went, , 

21 ; kUnrma-chdm (quick come swift=as soon as); mg-thung-eham , as soon as 

(thy son) arrived, 1,47; mg-thung, arrived, I, 34; mg-khm, entered, I, 40, 

. ,, ■ . t /Li * vna » . kd-jcm, come went, cam©, 

nJc-ma, call come, entreated, l, 41, mq y _ , T 

II, 10; JcMm-m&lm, word come say, a mere pleonasm for Mam,ward, I, 
4A * with regard to Mdn-mq-chcm, above, of. Kb. md-chdm, soon. Like ha, 
m L when appended to another verb, usually gives tbe idea of progression. 

** (spoken with a long tone) (Kb. md, Sb. ma, with an abrupt tone I Siamese 
md), a borse, 68 ; mq-tMh, a male borse, 138,140; mq-me, a mare, 139,141, 
no mq lung, on a borse, 230. 

m s (spoken with an abrupt tone) (Kh. and Sh. mi, with rising mfleoto, Siamese 
hmd), a dog, 70 ; md-th&h, a male dog, 145,148; mg-me, a bitch, 147, 149. 
ma-lau-kin, ever, at any time, I, 45. The separate members of the compound are 
said to have no significance. 

mot, postposition. This word is frequently used as a suffix to denote any ease 

except tbe nominative; tbns, hau-mung-mai, of that country, 1 , 11 > an-mm, 



u\ Me, ii, ‘:i:; dn kan-mai, before me, 238 1 kau-mai po-u, I am beaten* 

literally, beats me, 201, 202, 203, 204; as a genitive, only as a genitive, 
absolute, as in kau-mai, mine; rau-mai, our% 18, etc. 
mm (Kb, and Sh, the same), wood, tree. III, 3. 

m&k (Kb. ana Sh. the same), a fruit; md k-mo-#ndng (Sb. mdk-mu ng), a mango, 
II, 17. The word is used before the name of any tree to denote its fruit; 
thus, mdk-ldng, jack-fruit. 

man (Kb. and Sh, the same; Siamese man, used only contemptuously, the plural 
form, Many being used as a respectful singular), pron., be (26), sbe (II, 4, 
13), it (I, 52). The plum! Is kham or mdn-khau, q.v. Horn., man (be) 1, 13, 
15, 30; II, 16; III, 18 ; 188, etc., 229, 230 ; (she) II, 13 (bis) ; (it) I, 52; 
man-ko, I, 8, 8,10 (Ms), 13,15, 21, 22 , 34 (bis), 35, 37, 39 (Ms), 40, 42; in 

I, 1, man, as the subject is inserted between a verb and its tense suffix. I 
am informed that this can only be done when the subject is masculine; Aec., 
man (Mm) I, 22, 39; III, 11; 236; (her) II, 12; Bat., (gave) to Mm, 1,12, 
49; 234 ; (say) to Mm, 1,18, 50; man kdn-pd, towards her, II, 12; luk-tdm 
man, from Mm, 235. The Genitive absolute is mdn-mai, 26; the dependent 
genitive usually follows the noun which governs it; thus, po-man man , his 
father, I, 23 ; luk-man-ko man, Ms son, X, 24; shun man, Ms compound, II, 
8; khring hai man, on his body, I, 27; mdk-mo-mang man, his mango-fruit, 

II, 17; sometimes it precedes, as in man Ink, Ms son (to distinguish from luk- 

man, son), 228; man run, (at) his house, II, 2; man ehau, her owner, II,' 4; 
it man run, to Ms house, U, 6; man shau ndng-itung, his gipwn up younger 
sister, II, 9 ; man ndng, Ms younger sister, II, 16; man ndng-man * . . 

man nang-tiung, Ms brother . . .his sister, 231. 

man, a pleonastic particle, said to give the idea of respect, added to male nouns of 
.relationship. The corresponding feminine word is Mng (231); po-man, a 
father, I, 2, 3,15, 22, 23, 26, 38 (man po-man, thy father), 41, 42 ; mau 
ndng-man, thy younger brother, I, 37; man ndng-man, Ms brother, 231; 
luk-mdn, a son, 1, 1, 20, 24, 26, 30, 83; 55, 223, 225. 
man, Brahma, III, 19. 
mdng , in mdk-mo-mang, a mango, see mdh 

mau (Kh. and Sh. the same; Siamese mung), (also written mau, 20), the pronoun 
of the second person. The plural is shit, q.v. Korn., mau, thou, I, 3, 21; 20, 
157, etc., 240; mail-ko, I, 20, 44, 49, 51; mau an-na, in thy presence, I, 19, 
25; king mail, behind thee, 239 ; the genitive usually follows the governing 
word, as in luk-mdn mad, thy son, I, 20 (also mau luk-mdn, see below).; 
pMn mail, thy. order, I, 43 ; luk mau, thy son, I, 47; ndng mau, thy younger 
brother, I, 53; po mau, thy father, 223 ; sometimes it precedes, as in mau 
luk-mdn (see above), thy son, I, 26 1 mau ndng-man , thy younger brother, I, 
37; mau po-man, tby father? I, 38; mau tang-lai kham, all thy gold, I, 48; 
mau chu, thy name, 220 ; the Bat. is mad, I, 43 (am doing service) to thee. 
me (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese me), a mother, 48 ; feminine suffix used with 
irrational animals, the corresponding masculine suffix being ihuk; hu-me, a 
cow, II, 2,* 5, 7, 9; 143, 145;. mg-me, a mare, 139,141; mg-me, a bitch, 147, 
149 s r pe-ngd-me, a she goat, 151; tu-ngi-me, a, sbe dee% 154. 





tai ©soup. 

mi used with .human beings, the corresponding 

ml, a feminine suffix (like *»*g )^ n femalej a womar ,;i, 7 ; E2 ; M. 

masculine suffix being phu, . ’ take a woman, to marry, be 

di ml, a good -woman, 128, 130, «« > 

married to, 225. wiih the negative; ban ml, (I) am 

ml, a verb substantive, gen ® 7 ttt 12 4, Imperative (affirm- 

not (worthy), I, 20, Why pa, not ’ U1 > l ’ l ' *’ P 

ative) ml, become, XXI, lO. 

„{«, min (Kb. and Sh. min, Siamese meo), a eat, 71. 
in mdh-mo-maug, a mango, see mate. 

mrai, a camel, 75. 

mw (Kh. and Sh. otm), a pig, X, X , v t 23 • 32 ; hhau mu, in (her) 

«* (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese mu), the hand, 1,26, 

hand, 11,11. m 9 . U-mii U-ban, every time every day 

mu (Sh. the same), time, , > _ time many, over and over 

always (I, »0), often (II, ) > . n &; mu-nai, time' 

again, H, 5; nd-Mn^u, before m, 1- 

this, then, IX, 9 ; ji-mu, beginning i , reioioun’s, I, 86; hit-mun, 

^ (Sh. *»»), to be happy, rejoice; hhau muu (pi.) rejoicing 

rejoicing, see hit. „ past-time, for (how many) 

mun (Sh. -the same), past time ; jw mu muu, year 1' 

years, I, 43. 

mun (pr. mwy) (Sh. the same), first, II , ■ w foreign 

(Kh. and Sh. the same), a country- ill, 8 8, 1 - ’ ^ j ,, . 

country., I, 6; hail mung-ban, m that country vmag , 
ku»-phu-Uing hau miing-mai, a man of t la conn r , , dn-na, before 

- <». - «• “* »»•>- *“ '“s uu. 0- 

vious) place time, as usual, XI, 8, bhang na, 
na (Kh. and Sh. the same), thick, notthm;II ,8. fiel d-land, field, I, 

na (Sh. the same), a field; nd-Jap, a field-plot, 1,12, *° 0 

33 ; Mn-nd-Mn, a cultivator, see fi t w ith pai . U , I, .18; said to 

na,, a suffix of the future, used instead of the piefix «, J 

he rare except with this verb. Probably^ e a™ 1 ® 0 ’ many , I, 5. 

na (Sh. the same), very, exceedingly ; nam-na, many y, 

4iq, a forest, III, 6 . . , ,,. T 33 . here, 222 ; pu-ndng- 

nai (So. Kh. and Sh.), this; ti-MVP la ® e o > ^ ^ ^ ^ 

mi, on-acconnt-of-thiSj m order tha , , , j tt n ■ a dv here; now, 

1 , 5, 84; HI,' 20 ; hr™, at now, n0 ^ 1 ’ 1 ^’ **, before, I, 40, see ehu ; 
I, 8,18, 22 ; chii-chdng-nat, because, I, 29, 3 , , past-time 

oUng-nai, now, I, 31; M-zMng pi mil mun ««., what year ton P 

now, for how many years, 1, 43. . . . M ing ^expectedly, II, 12. 

nai, a particle signifying unexpodedne. p i a water-pot, II, H- 

mm (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), water, «>, 




lar- 




ndm (Kh. and Sh. the same), maw, I, 5 ; II, 5 ; ndm or ndm ndm is used to form 
the superlative, 134,137, see dl. 

ndm, false (of an accusation), 11, 1. 

nan (Eli. and Sh. the same), pronoun, that: d-ndn, that (subsfc.), 11, 7; 240; 
dn-nan kham, that word, II, 15 ; d-ndn tun, that tree, 230; d-ndn khan, the 
price of that, 232 ; d-ndn run, that house, 233 ; pii nan, on account of that, 
III, 13. 

nan (Kb. and Sh. the same), to sleep (BE,). 

ndng for ndng (I, 20), see Hang. 

ndng (Eh., Sh. and Siamese the same), to sit, III, 4, 14; 79-; ndng », is 
sitting, 230. 

ndng (Eh. and Sh. the same), adj, of what sort? ; III, 12, 22 ; like that, III, 1 ; 

adv., as; pu-ndng-nai, on-account-of as this, in order that, I, 45. 

ndng, a girl, II, 10; 131. 

ndng (Kli., Sh. and Siamese the same), a man’s younger brother (I, 4, 53 ; 49) 
or sister ; ndng-mdn, a younger brother, I, 37 ; 231; ndng-nung (II, 9; 231) 
or nilng-ndng (50), a younger sister; pl-ndng, a younger brother (I, 3); 

■ ndng-shaii, an adult younger sister, II, 15, 16 : 225. 


Hang (Kh. and Sh. yang ; also written gang, 1,14, see gang), to be, continue, 
168—170 ; Pres., ndng , (the saddle) is (in the house), 226 ; used as a particle 
to denote continuance, ail-rdp-dai-Mng, take bind possess continue, keep, 
retain (imperat.) (here wrongly written ndng), I, 20. 
mm (Siamese and Lao the same), cold (H.). 

ngd (? Sh. ngdn, castrated), in pe-ngd, a goat, 150 ; in Sh. pe-ngdn is * a he-goat *. 

ngdk (Eh. and Sh. the same), crooked (EL). 

ngm (Kh. and Sh. the same), light, brilliancy. III, 21. 

ngl, in tu-ngl, a deer, 153—155. 

ngl, the younger, in luk-ngl, a younger child, I, 1, 5. 


nik, in mk-chd, alas, 100. 

mu (Kh. Mu, Sh. niu), a finger; niu, on (his) finger, I, 28. 
no or nu (Kh. and Sh. nil), above, on; nd-ro, above the head, against, 1,19, 25 
ttm-nu, on the tree, II, 18; no Idng man, on his back, 227; nu dot, on tb 
top of a bill, 229; no ma-lung, on a horse, 230. 
not (Sh. the same), small; d-ndn run not, that small house, 233. 
nu, see no. 

nuk (Kh. and Sb. the same, Siamese ndk), a bird, 76; nuk-tu, a dove. 
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TAl GROUP. 

, v of the pluperfect, I, 9, 32, 49; II» 4s; 1931 

Sl ^ • >- participle, pai-shl, g oin g; 

pai-shl’O, gone, 219. 

giv. continually to ». 

o %3 a particle signu-j A o , _ t i q nf however, o$, to teed. 

and drink, to feed regularly, to pasture, 1,13. Ci„ however, 

s (Sh. the same), to feed, III, 3- 

£ ‘a,, a. i».), . ■if'™'. “>■ 

SJSfS’JS1 <A-*•*»»»« 

fit"™. 1 '! —>.« *. —. ^ jj m ». 

»*»*•>;£ ^ssa&cSiSai 

18 ; Past, $M-ka-ma . . . 3 au * wmiU a 

went. IX, 7 j jp(i i b~Jc1iu'R>i to run (H.)« , « ttt i o 

*“ 5 , , , j ■ -rvi«nliihrHnn^ not • toOki-M/ls WdS not, 111, •*, 2, 

pat (Kh. pi and Sh. pm, only used m prohibition), not, P m > 

4s, 14. 

I>aife (K.h„ Sh. and. Siamese the same), a hundred, 13.- 
2 xtS’cte hack, *** came hack, 

^ Un Z^ ™ pan-M (? what-each), which is used as a relate^ J 
ea I 14, (the husks) which (he gave to the swine) ; 

who (wasted thy substance), 1,47; hu-me pin-ku, the cow which (I ho g ), 
lo oter meanings of pan are «flax >, ■ to divide ’, ‘ to turn round , to 

^~ohe ruined; tdhpdng, become ruined, 1,9; tah-lutah-pang , 

pe (KhtndSh. the same, Siamese hpe), a goat; pc-nga, a goat JJ p6 ' 

P ^a he-goat) ; pe-nga Mk, a he-goat, 150; pe-nga me, a she-goat, 151. 

%*{KKkang-pM, ? Sh. pM, a covering, a waist-cloth, a cloud) 

F j. 19)25 . ni, 1, 4: (Kh. pha, a cloth), a garment, I, 27 (his), pha-ko ( o .), 

p)mi (Rh. and Sh. the same, Siamese/ai), fire, 65. 

22ui*««. >°Bl««*“V - ' •” 10 " ,a "' 

8 » P* - *»* - -"«* *> 

he poor, to he destitute, 1,10. e u n hx«. to 

S0r row ; pMn j&k, in great sorrow, 1,42 (? connected with 8 • V > 

suficer horripilation). 




phd» s to cut; as doublet in kka-ph&n, cut cut, to cut, see khd 

phdng, near; phang rim, near the house, I, 84 
pke (Sk phe to spread out), to pervade, III, 20. 

P m ( Sk the same), to err, sin ; Past, pUt, sinned, I, 19, 24 

phrq ( 8 h. pha, a flat stone), a rock ; Mm phra phuk, a mass of white rock, Mount 
Mem, III, 16. 

(Sk phai), to go, walk, 77 iphrai-M, went, II, 8 ; shdng phraUjcm-thi, if 
(it) had gone, .II, 9; phrai, (used) to go, II, 4; phrai . . . Jou-km, (I) 
have walked, 224 

phmu (Kh. and Sk pha% interrog. prom, who?, 92; lik-hhaphrm\ whose boy ?, 
239; Ink phraii, from whom ?, 240; pkmii-md, what now F, when, ■ I, 8,15, 22 ; 

as an indefi pron., phraii na-Mp, a certain field, I, 12 ; phraii kun-phrmg, 

what multitude of persons, how many persons, I, 16 ; phraii ham, no one, 
I» ^ l Phraii pai ml, there was no one. III, 4; phraii pai, the same, III, 14 

phrl (Sk phi, Siamese pi), a ghost (II, 14); a devil (61) ; an inferior deity 

III, 11. 

phrmg (Sk the same), to be many; used as a suffix to form the plural as kun 
phring, persons, I, 16. 

phrum (Eh. and Sh. phum, Siamese phdm), hair, 89. 
phtung (Eh. and Sh. phiing, a bee), a honey-comb, 1X1,12, 22 . 
phu (Sh. and Siamese the same, in Eh. pM is used to designate the male of birds) 
a man, a male person ; used as a suffix of gender for human beings, the corre¬ 
sponding feminine suffix being ml; phu-liing, here used as a generic word with 
a numeral, a male, I, 36 ; Mn-phu, person male, a man, 1 , 1 , 11 , 12 ; 51 . 
di pbu, person' good, male, a good man, 119-122; phu-ai Ink-man, male 
elder son, the elder son, I, 83. 

(Kh. and Sh. the same), to float; phu-phanjau, he floated on misery, became 
indigent, 1 , 10 . 

phUk (Eh. and Sh. the same), white, III, Id; an phuk md, the saddle of the 
white horse, 226, 

phurfS-tq-rq, (Eh. andSh. phrq, cf. Burmese, hu-rq, pronounced phra) God, 60. 
Cf. phd. 

pi (Eh. and Sh* the same), a year; luk-pi-ai, son year first-bom, eldest son, I, 41, 
kd-shdng pi mu mun mi, what year time- past-time now, for how mpiy ymm, 
X, 43; rd-p%4nng, before year one, a year ago, II, 8 ; ship pit p~ H eighteen ’ 
years (old), II, 10. - 

pi (Kkand Sh. the same, Siamese pM), an elder brother (I, 3 , 4 ; 49 ) or sister ; pi ' 
kai, elder brother, I, 3 ; pi-%ting t elde^ sister, 50. 
pi (Eh. the same), fat (II.), 
pik (Kh. ping-hu), the ear, 38. 

pm (Kh. and Sh. the same), to be, exist, become. III, 11, 19, 20; pm, was. III, 1, 
7,15, 18 ypin-jau, it was (sunset), II, 7; pm-koi, it happened, II, 9; used to 
form potential verbs; kau-ko pin hit-mun, (that) I may he able to rejoice, lit, 
(that) I become to rejoice, I, 46; km pim-u; I maybe, 172; kau pm«p% 

. I may strike, 194, 
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a nch Sh. and Siamese the same), eight, 8 ; ship pit, eighteen, IX, 10. 

pit (pi-, pe ) ( •> and giamese the same), a duck, 73. 

pit (pi’- P 6 *) ° . 7 -\ «, fioE (H 1 

pla (Sh. and Kh.p&, Siamese a •) 

pZ®, thus (H-). gladness mind clear, his mind (would) have been 

plmig. Clear; ^-chau-plang), gladness m 

gi ad and clear, he (would) ^ gl . jmperat., jpo, 176; po-sM, 286 ; 

po (Kh. and Sh. tof® e) ’. ?^.,po, 179-184; Def, *** am striking, 

Participles po-shi, r77, * Past, po-jau, struck, 185—190 ; 

191; Mri. » ***- M I* M.M, 

Perf-.i-o-M. ’ ’ . stoke, 194; Past Conditional. 

■‘’^,TrS " 9.2-904, ,„■« 

ti-po-jau, should stnKo, ^ , 

to kill (H.). nronounoed pAo), a father, 47 ; Nom. po font, my 

p 0 (Bi.po,Sh.p6, Siamese Jo pronoun pj^_ ^ ^ ^ pQ ^ (willgo) 

father, 233; Voc., po m, , , ■ • ^ 102; yo »# »•(«, your father’s 

to my father,I>18 !' A “*’ “ 0 ^’ Freq uently takes the pleonastic suffix ; 
house, 223; ., « ’ j 23 . ma6 po-man, thy father, I, 38; po- 

Nom., po-man man, hi po-man, I, 22; Gen., Jean po-man run, 

m amJeo,l,ili'DaUpo-man,l,2,U,^po^um, 

my father’s house, I, IB. . hen0 e, conj., and, moreover, 1,1,3, 4,17, 

poi (Sh. jooi or pai ), to e » . . _ 54. j jj 9, 18; poi-an, and before, 

/t t 35 51 54 ’ poirlun-lmg, again after back, and moreover, 1,10. 

- ZKh andth to same), on account of; pn-ndng-nai, on-account-of, as this, m 
^ ^er tot,'I, 45; (it is right) that, I, 52; pit-nan, o n account of that, 

pun (Sh. to same),prep.beyond; pun-mung, beyond a country, a foreign country, 

16 

piin, world; ti pOn, place of world, world, III, 8,17. 

ra> much (H). 

ra, in phu-rq-tq-rq, q.v. . . w j 7 . ra i-dai, 

rai (Kh hai), to lose ; rai-dai, lose possess, lose; rat-da, jau, lost, i, (, 

lost, I, 48; II, 2; rai-dai, was lost, I, 30; rai-dai-jan, was lost, I, 54. 

rak (Sh.’ hdk, Siamese rdk), compassion, I, 23. lg 

ran, ram, deserted, confused, cbaos, nom. ran-ko, III, , > 

ran (Kh. and Sb.- Mn, Siamese ran), liot (H.). 

rang (Kb. and Sh. hang), a tail, skeleton. j r 

r Jg (Kh. and Sh. Ung), to call out, shout; rang, addressed, I, 41 .rang Jm ka, 

shouted out loudly, IX, 13. 

fdna (Sh. Mn), to uphold, sustain, III, 16. _ 

rdng-Mn, to consult; probably from rang, to arrange (S . ang), an a , 

rdp (Sh. hap) , to encircle, bind; au-rdp-dai-ncmg, take hind possess, continne, take 
and keep (me), make (me a servant), I,.20 ; chi-rdp-cMp-lchap-hat, jewel bin 
pure round place, a finger-ring, X, 28. 
ran ,in the air, unsupported, III, 12, 22. 




way, 224. 

shai (Kli. and Sh. the same), a rope; Instr., tang shai , (bind him) with a rope, 
236. 


sham (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese earn), numeral, three, 3. 

Bhang or shang-bd (Kh. and Sh. shdng or shdng-wd), conditional conjunction, if, 
XI, 6 (shang-bd), 8 (shdng) ; 97; with chdng in apodosis, 1,13 (shang-bd); 
shang-bd, as if, II, 13; kd-shdng , interrog. neuter pronoun, what ?, I, 36; 93, 
220; how many ?, I, 43. 

shdng (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese song), numeral, two; 1,3, 4; 2,106, 
114,123 ; Ink-man shang-kun, sons two-persons, two sons, 4 1,1. 
shau (Kh. and Sh. shau) t a grown up young woman, II, 9, 13 ; bang-shad, harlot 


J uuu 5 " ulucux, at ja.ai.xvib, *, , nuwy -enuu, »u auuiu vuuxigcx SlJjltJI, JUL, 

15,16 ; 225. 

shad (Kh. khan, Sh. $hau t to enter; shad-u-koi, has entered, was in, I, 33. See 
khan. 

shad (Kh. and Sh. shau, Siamese yi-sip), numeral, twenty, IT. 

shad-hing (pronounced heng) (Kh. the same), to use, make use of; baishad-hing, 
I used watching, I used to watch, II, 4. The separate parts of the com¬ 
pound are not explained. 

shl (Kh. the same), a particle used as a suffix giving an indefinite participial force 
to the verb, usually, but not always, that of the present; tai-shi , dying, J, 17; 
tai-shi-jan, was dying, I, 30 ; pai-nai-shi, going unexpectedly, II, 12; Mng- 
shl or u-shl, being, 170; having been, 171; po-shi, beating, 177; having beaten, 
178; pai-shi , going, 218; pai-shi-o, gone (o is a particle of past time), 219 jthe 
indefinite force of the particle is well seen in phmi-jqu-sM (to see if the 
cow) had gone, II, 9; shbko, although, II, 12. 










shum (Klii and Sh. me same}, sonr 5 auiu. 
shin (Kh. and BIl. the same), the grounds round a house, a compound; khau 

shun, into the compound, II, 8,10. 

shrng (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese sung), high, lofty, 135 ; khM shung luJe, 
higher than, 136 ; Jchun shung ndm mm, highest, 137. 
shung (Kh. and Sh. the same), to take away (H.). 
shup (Kh. and Sh. the same), the mouth, 36 ; shup-mu, to he silent (H.). 
id, to feel; ( ku-kdn-ta ), "began to feel fear, II, 13. 
ta, (Kh., Sh. and Siamese id), the eye, 35. 
tq, in phu-rq-ta-rq, q.v, 

tai (Kh, Sh. and Siamese the same), to die, 33; tai-shi’, dying (participle used as 
present tense), 1,17 ; tai-shl-jau, was dying, was dead, I, 30 ; tai-jau, died, 

I, 53 ; po-tai, to kill (H.). 
tai, a playmate, a companion, I, 47. 
tai (Kh and Sh. the same), near, 87. 

tak, to become; tak-lu tdk-pang, become diminished become ruined, hence, spent, 
I, 8 ; tdk-ip-tdk, become famine misery, I, 9. 
tak, misery, I, 9, see preceding. 
tak, to consider, III, 10. .. t ■ 

tdk, apparently a numeral suffix used with rupees; trq-shdng4dk, rupee two 
pieces, two rupees, 232. * 
tdm (Kh and Sh. the same), low, not high (H.). 
tarn (Sh. the same), a place; Ink-tarn, from, see luk. 

tang (Kh. and Sh. the same), with, in company with, II, 11; with, by means of; 

tang khan, (heat) with a cndgel, 228; tang shai, (hind) with a rope, 236. 
tang (Kh. and Sh. the same), to put, place; mmg-tdng, the same; nung-tmg 
(imperat.), place, I, 27 (his), 28. ■ 

tang (Kh. and Sh. the same), all, I, 5, 7, 8 ; II, 14; 134 (see dt)\ tdng-lai, all 
all, all, I, 4, 48, 51; tdng-kd, all all, all, III, 4; idng-kg, III, 13, the same. 
tang (Kh. and Sh. the same), a road; tang ni, road distant, at a distance on the 
road, I, 22. 

tang (cf. Sh. tdng, to water, to pour water on), a pot; ndm-tang, a water-pot, II, 

. 'll. ' ■ ■ : * ■ " ■ ■ 


tdng (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese thang-noi), the belly, 42; thUn tdng, to fill 
the belly, I, 14; kldng tdng , within the belly, I, 17. 
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tau, a bone (H.). 

tau (Kh. and Sh. the same), down, not up. III, 2 ; 88 ; ha-tan a-ndn tun, under 
that tree, 230 ; tau-phd, hot-tom heaven, below and above, earth and heaven, 
III, 1. 

te (Sh. the same), set up, establish; be established, be; te-jau, was, III, 3, 6, 8, 
17. 

thdm (Kh. and Sh. the same), to ask, enquire; thdm-khdm-rd, ask word know, 
enquired, I, 36. 

than (Eh. and Sh. the same), to be old ; hi than, how old ?, 221. 
thuk (Kh. and Sh. the same), a male animal ; a masculine suffix used with irra¬ 
tional animals, 138, MO, 142, 144, 146,148, 150, 153. 
thun, to fill; shdng-bd mdn-ko than tang , if he could have filled Ms belly, I, 14. 
thun (Kh. and Sh. the same), a jungle, forest, 111, 5. 
than, very, I, 39. 

thung (Kh. and Sh. the same), to arrive ; mq-thung , came arrived, arrived, I, 84, 
47 ; although the root thung means * arrival % it is never used without mg 

prefixed. 

tl, to stand up (H.). 

tl (Kh. and Northern Sh. the same, Siamese te, Southern Sh. Idk), a place, situ¬ 
ation, III/8,17 ; tl-nai, place this, now, I, 33 ; a prefix used to form (1) the 
dative case, and (2) the future tense. Examples, (1) tl po Jean, (will go) to 
my father, I, 18; tlpo-mdn, (went) to (Ms) father, I, 22; tl man run, to 
hi§ house; II, 6; Cf, 103,108,112, 117,121, 126; tl-nai luh-tdm Kashmir, 
to here from Kashmir, 222 ; (2) H . , . khun, will arise (cf. nd), I, 17 ; 
cf. 173,195—200, 204. A past subjunctive is formed with tl-koi following 
the verb, as in u-tl-koi, should be, 174, or by adding jau to the future, as in 
tl-po-jau, should strike, 201. 

Urn (Sh. the same), to fill, III, 3. 

tin (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese id-tin) , a foot, 33 ; tin Man, on his foot, I, 
28. 

tit (pronounced tet), there, I, 9; II, 7, 9,15. 

tit (pronounced tet), in tit-nam, to draw water; imperative, tit-ndm-shi, 237. 
to (Sh. to), now, present time; to-ldk, nevertheless, I, 44. 
to, in Mng-to, q.v. In khan-to, q.v. 

trg (Kh. trd), a rupee; l-u trg, this rupee, 234; khan trg, those rupees, 235; trg* 
shdng-tak, two rupees, 232. 

tu (Kh. and Sh. the same), a body; a generic prefix or suffix used with numerals 
when animals are counted, as in tu shang-shau mu, body two-twenty pig, or 
mu shdng-shau tu, pig two-twenty body, twenty-two pigs, 
til, in tu-bd (Kb. to-um), but, I, 22, 47; II, 16; 96; also written (pronounced 
tb)-ba, 96. 

tu, in tii-an (Kh. to-dn), a boy, 129. Cf. Sh. tu pronounced to, a body; an is a 
diminutive particle. 
tu, in tii-ngi, a deer, 153—155. 

tuJe (Kh. and Sh. the same), to fall; khdm tuk-kd, evening fell, II, 11; bdn-tuk, 
sun fall, evening, II, 7. 

T 2 
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tun (Kh. and Sh. tlie same, Siamese ton), a tree; tun-na, on the tree, II, 18; 

kd-tau a-nan tun, under that tree, 230. # . 

tun 3 in tiln-lun in III, 9. Transliterated by Major Jenkins tan4an, but the original 
is clearly tiin4iin. Tim means ‘ after that/ e afterwards/ so that tun4im is a 

doublet meaning c afterwards/ 
fung (Kh., Sh. and Siamese tun), to be awake (H.). 

u, in iu, this, see iu. 

u, straight (H.). .. / . , , 

u (Eh. the same, Sh. yu, Siamese dyu; cf. ju), to stay, remain, be; conjugated, 
150—174 ; *, is, 220 , 221 , 222,232; are, II, 2 ; shang-bd kau u-koi, as if I 
were (a ghost), II, 13 ; u . . . jau, was, I, 22 ; Frequent as an auxi¬ 

liary verbal particle indicating continuance, hence, present definite, Ut-boi-u, 
am doing service, have been doing service, I, 43; po-u, am striking, 191, am 
being struck 202; pd-u, is grazing, 229 ; nang-u, is sitting, 230 ; imperf., po- 
u-jau, was striking, 192; fut., ti-po-u, shall be beaten, 204; the perfect u-koi 
frequently forms a continuous past, as in khau-u-koi , entered (and remained), , 
6 ; shau-u-koi , entered (and remained), was in (the field), I, 33 ; ma-u-koi, has 
come, I, 38; rau-ko hit-mun hit-khun u chau koi, it is fitting that we should 
have been rejoicing in our hearts, I, 53; u-koi, has been (and is), II, 1. 
uri (pronounced uy), gladness, 1,13; see chau. 
uy, see un. 

yuk (pronounced yok) (Eh. and Sh. the same), to lift up, raise (H.). 
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KHAMTT. 

Khamti is spoken at tlie east end of tiie Lakhimpur District, between Mishmi and 
Singpho, on the south side of the Brahmaputra. It is also spoken by large numbers in 
the Khamti Long country, beyond our frontier. 

A history of the Khamtis is given ante, p. 63, and a list of authorities regarding 
their language will be found on p. 77. Mr. Needham. is of opinion that almost all the words 
used in Khamti are quite different from those in use among Dr. Cushing’s Shan. As ex¬ 
plained on p. 66 ante, I am, with all deference to Mr. Needham’s superior authority, 
unable to agree to this somewhat sweeping statement. A glance at the Ahom vocabulary 
on pp. 120 and ff. will show how closely allied Shan (especially Northern Shan), Khamti, 
and Ahom are to each other. I should prefer to look upon Khamti, Northern Shan, and 
Southern Shan, as three very closely allied dialects of the Northern Tai language. 

We are fortunate, as regards Khamti, in having Mr. Needham’s excellent Grammar 
for a guide. There is, therefore, no need for an elaborate analysis of the language, such 
as has been made for Ahom. 

It will be sufficient to give a brief summary of its principal grammatical peculiari¬ 
ties based on Mr. Needham’s work. For the sake of brevity, I shall abandon the use of 
phrases such as e words performing the functions of nouns,’ * words performing the func¬ 
tions of verbs,’ and so forth, and shall speak only of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, 
etc., but it must be throughout remembered that the case is exactly the same as in other 
Siamese-Chinese languages, and that though, for shortness, I may use the word e noun,’ 
I mean really e a word performing the function of a noun,’ and so for the other parts 
of speech. Like Ahom, Khamti, properly speaking, has no parts of speech. 

ALPHABET. 

The Khamti Alphabet, which is a variety of the Shan Alphabet, which, in its turn, 
was borrowed in historic time from the Burmese, contains thirty-three letters. Of these 
sixteen are vowels and seventeen are consonants. It is not so complete as the older 
Ahom Alphabet. In the vowels it has not the letters a and e, the first of which, hpw- 
ever, occurs in Shan. In the consonants, like Shan, it 'wants the letters g , gh, j, jh , d, 
dh,b, and bh. It has, however, the letters y and to which are wanting in Ahom. 

The Khamti letters as used in writing will he found under Ahom, ante , p. 81. 
The following is the Khamti Alphabet in the usual printing characters. It differs from 
the written letters in not having the black dot which is so characteristic of the latter. 
In another column I have given the Shan Alphabet for the sake of comparison. 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 



Khamti. 

Shan. 

Transliteration. 

i 

i Pronunciation. 

| .. ' '*■' . r - .■ . . 1 ' '' ~T" 

1 

JDO 

As in Khamti 

o, 3 

i As in ‘ America * father 

2 

B5H 


3 

Ab in ‘father*. 

• 
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TOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS— continued. 



KhamtL 


Transliteration. 

Pronunciation. 

i 

3 


As in Khamti 

if 8, if § 

As in ‘ pin ’, * met ’, * pique,’ and as the ey in ‘ they 
respectively. 

4 


n 

1 

As in ‘ pique\ 

5 


n 

tt, W, 0 

As the u in hull ’, the oo in 1 loot and the o in 
‘ pope ’, respectively. 

6 


M 

u 

As the oo in ‘ loot \ 

7 

r*. 
Q€u 

n 

8, § 

As the e in ‘ met ’, or the ey in ‘ they 

8 

Q£D\ 

n 

'o, 5 

As the o in ‘ often and the o in * pope respect¬ 
ively. The former is the short sound of No. 15. 

9 

£?S 

sxfi 

d 

As in ‘ pope 

10 

£§6 


u, ii 

As in German, but both short and long. 

11 

? 

ay 


ai 

As the i in ‘ shi: ’. 

12 

4 


au 

As the ow in ‘ how *. 

13 

4 


au 

A diphthong. 

14 


As in Khamti 

%Uf iau, ed 

Diphthongs. 

15 


n 

d 

As the a in ‘ all \ 

16 

<cg 

j> 

0 % 

As in ‘ boil \ 


CONSONANTS. 


17 

CO 

o j 

ha 

As in ‘king 

18 

vO 

•o 

hha 

As in Bengali. 

19 ! 

c 

As in Khamti 

nga 

As in * king 

20 


CO 

cha ! 

As in chair. In Shan pronounced as s. 

SI 

CAD 

OO 

tha 

Like the Bengali 3f. In Shan transliterated he. and 
pronounced as an aspirated e. 

22 

r 


fia, na, ya 1 

Usually ny, hut sometimes pronounced n, and 
sometimes y„ *" 

28 


As in Khamti 

fa 

As in Bengali. 

1 
















is considered a consonant, it is inherent in it too, so that, just as J 3 stands for initial 
i, so stands for initial a. 

It will he observed that the vowel S (No. 3) has no less than four different pro¬ 
nunciations. The pronunciation is indicated in each case by the transliteration. 
Similarly is pronounced in three different ways, and the sound in any particular 
case is shown by the transcription. So also for the other vowels. 

Letters Nos. 9, 10, and 14 end in 8 . This 8 is only used when the vowel is final. 
It is dropped wl*en medial. 

In the above table, the vowels are all given in their initial forms, %e. % attached to <03.. 
They can similarly he attached to any other consonant. The following are examples 
tt>i hd, c8 hi, 8 jt?i, oq yu, oq pM, q$ me, so] pd, <j6 ngo, o^o tha, thun, 
pai, kau, £ maii, *£8 ched, eg M, og ? hoi. 

Every Consonant has the letter a inherent in it. When it is desired to pronounce 
a consonant (standing* alone) without the inherent vowel, as, for instance, at the end of 
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a closed syllable, the mark ^ is placed oyer it. Thus oo ha hut cSk. The letter q ma 
(I^o. 28), however, when final does not take this mark. Instead of this it becomes , a 
small circle, written above the preceding consonant; thus, <£ nam, water, for ^5 ; jg 
Mam, language, for wg<5. When the preceding vowel is 0 i, this and the small circle 
are written ^. Thus, cd* tim. 

When the last sign of a word is written twice, it means that the whole word is to be 
repeated. Thus c8 oS Mb lih, nam nam, cx5 bai bai. 

Mr. Needham transliterates the letter cad sha (No. 21) by sa, but adds that it is 
pronounced like a Bengali *r. I therefore transliterate it by sha, not sa. 

The letter *y na (No. 22) is properly pronounced nya, like the Bengali It is 
sometimes pronounced like an ordinary na, as in Min, pronounced bhen, more. 

Sometimes it has the force of a mere ya, as in nun, pronounced noy. In such 

cases I shall transliterate according to pronunciation, thus Men, not Men ; noy,'not nun. 

A final o5 t is often written yg ch. Thus het, to do, is usually written e$v/g hech. 
This is an imitation of Burmese, in which a final ch is pronounced t. 

The letters co la (No. 31) and q na (No. 25) are freely interchangeable. 

As in Ahom OD ya (No. 29), m (No. 30), and o wa (No. 32), can be compounded 

with other consonants. Such compounds are rare in Khamtl, but they do occur. 
There are no compounds with la, as there are in Ahom. 

cx> ya, when compounded, takes the form 4 J, thus c|o$, my eh, to carry on the 
shoulder. ra, when compounded, takes the form 0, as in (cgp ltd, a rupee. O wa, 
when compounded, becomes the vowel d (No. 15). Thus go§ mdh, a blossom. We 
have a double compound in words like £0\0g}8 abhyang, purport, a word borrowed from 
the Burmese 3Dc(cigo8s. 

Tones. —In Shan there are ten tones. In Khamti, according to Mr. Needham, 
there are at least three. Eobinson in his grammar (while he only describes three) 
appears to recognise four tones, viz. — 

(1) The rising tone. This is the natural pitch of the voice, with a slight rising 
inflection at the end, as md, a dog. It is not indicated by any special mark, and corre¬ 
sponds to Dr. Cushing’s first, or ‘natural’ tone in Shan. 

(2) The straightforward tone, of an even pitch. Eobinson does not mention or 
describe this tone, but in a number of words (nearly all of which have this tone in 
Shan) he puts the vowel of the word into special type. Thus po, a father. As 
Eobjnson makes no other provision for this tone, it appears that he intended to indicate 
it by this typographical device, but omitted to draw attention to it. This tone corre¬ 
sponds to Dr. Cushing’s third, or c straightforward ’ tone in Shan. 

(3) The falling tone. This Eobinson indicates by putting the consomnt of the 
word into special type, as in md, to come. It appears to correspond to Dr. Cushing’s 


lourtli or high tone in Shan. It is Wflent tint ih* m i , , , , 

is unsatisfactory when, the word consists of- a single Towel. ' " ‘ 

(4) The emphatic tone. In this' fhow ; e i. , , ’ 

oltt.Ttim.Uh.mdottH m3.' UU^S^T'^" “f" 

u. 7<z£:zi:;?z'" *■ ^ - 

a. 

l, nffnft » P 1 -fi +AA «™«n + 11 y ' ; 1 >ocalmlar J covered by his account of tfi 

language is too small to allow me to extend hi<? qvsfum zn. 

u cA-iciiu ms s\sttm to the suecnnens. 

itobmson is not always consistent in hie M „„ r .. lv ,4 *.« . J 

in fhp i i , f T , m Ins lepiesaitation oc tones, and lor some word 

g ammatical sketch I have been unabie to ascertain the tones with certain^ 
Hence my indications should only he accepted /ante cle uieux. ‘ 

to pp^” it™ 361011 ° n the S ® erai SUbi<iCt ° £ tanCS refer8nce sltOTkl be mad ' 

NOUNS. 

Article.—The indefinite article is formed by adding cL-ling, one, after the noun : 
asm ocjsS £D1<^S tore d-lfaig, , a certain man. For the definite article, the 
pronoun nai } this, is often used. Thus o if) mu hh.au~ m"r ; ,,,_ 7 . ? . 


are used, such as go| jjo, father; gS me, mother, or else differentiating words ar 
added. 

in the latter case, the male word is chai for human beings, thuk for inferior animal* 
and phu for birds. The. female word is pacing or «Wfor human beings, me i'o 
inferior animals and birds. Thus,— 

c^o5 otf 1 Uh chai , son, c^oS o§ \uk shau, daughter. 

CX^S £g<5 e*j_ to-dnpdchai, a cqS oj c85 . 

male child, female child. 

c^oS ma thuk, a horse, g© me, a mate. 

s^°S nok pM, a male bird, <q_c8 go nok me, a hen bird. 

w . ^ ni ^ er *—Tbe plural is indicated (when necessary) by prefixing or suffixing khau 
When there is a pronoun or definite article it is suffixed to it. Thus,-— 

So5. ‘S pet khau, ducks; 8c£ -& f j^T pet mi khau, the ducks; ^ 

^ a-naw khau ngo, those (a-na») cows. In Ahom, khau is prefixed. 

Case.— The relationship of case is formed by prefixing or suffixing words, os in 
A. horn. 

The Nominative takes no prefix or . suffix. 

The Accusative usually takes no suffix. Sometimes it takes Q 1 mai, 

Mai is also optionally used as a suffix of the dative and the locative. 
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The Genitive takes no prefix or suffix, but is placed after the governing word Thus 
joS hang, a tail, 2>«> a &sh ’ *° S °l *<*, a fish’s tail; %S m», han , o<g 

nm», he, 88 o-S m« m«», his hand. 

Other m-efixes and suffixes used to indicate cases are the following. _ A line follow¬ 
ing a word indicates a prefix. When two words are separated by a line, it indicates tha 

the noun, is placed between them, 

tl -> ti—mai, to. 

\uJc- -, 1 uh - 

h ang ——, to, for. 

cm -, with, by means of. 

tang -, with, together with. 

Adjectives— These do not change for gender. They follow the nouns they qualify. 

Thus cqS $ ten ni, a. good (») man. Particles indicating number or case are 

appended to the last word. < 

The Comparative is formed by prefixing hhen 1 , more, to the adjective, and adding 


cq<S 


f 

Q 1 

oq<S 

£D\<^<S 

Yon 

a -uai 

mai 

Yon 

2L-r\an 

man 

this 

than 

man 

that 

i.e., that man 

<& 

(is) older than this man. 

£o£ By? 


c^S c /8 

Yu 

a n 

hhen 

yau 

liim-shl 

boat 

which 

more 

large 

than 


8** 

hhen 

more 




hhen yau lilm-shl &-nan 

boat which more large than that, 

£*?., a boat wbicb is larger than that. 

To form the Superlative we say ‘ more than all as in hhen yau lum-shl tdng-mung, 
larger than all, largest. Sometimes tl is prefixed to idng-mung, as hhen yau Him tl 
idng-mimg. 

The Numerals are given in the list of words. All are pronounced with the rising 
tone except lung, one ; ski, four; ha, five ; shau, twenty. The following are not in the 
list of words: 988 hcng, a thousand; <^3 mun, ten thousand; o8y? shen, a hundred 

thousand. 

The figures are,— 

O 1; J 2; 9 3; 9 D 5; G 6; \ 7; O 8; £ 9; ° 0. 

c §5 lung, one, is usually, written ''jjiT. 

Generic words can he added to numerals, as in Ihom. Mr. Needham’s grammar 
gives twelve common ones. We may mention 098 ho, used when counting human 

beings; oq 8 to, used when counting animals; and <co<£> aw (? straightforward tone), 
used in counting things generally. 


1 I regret that I do not know the tones of Men or of lum-th ?. 
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A numeral precedes the word it qualifies, unless a seneric wor.l is used, when it 
follows. The generic word itself follows the numeral, except in the dase of the numeral 

4 one % when it precedes it. Tims,— 

CPO sham khiln , three nights. 

°?<S cqS hdn shdm-kg, men three-persons, three men. 

£d 6 Oj>8 c^8 chdng ib-lhng, elephant animal one, one elephant. 
oq8 o^8 k on kg-liing, man person-one, one man. 

pmoioiras. 

The Personal Pronouns have special forms for the plural. In other respects they 
are declined exactly like nouns. They are,— 

Plural. 

c§ h«'M, cq lit, . or y>\ hd, we. 
shu, ye or yon. 

khau or man Man, they. 

In the first person, hau is the same as our c we t u 'excludes the person addressed, 
and M is really a dual, and means 4 we two both of us. There are a number of com¬ 
pound .pronouns. The following are given by Mr. Needham. I do not know the tones. 
.50$ hang Mil, we two. 

crg6 Jjj8 shdng Mil, you two. 

e/g5 vO"[ shdng khd or n'kha, they two (excluding the speaker and 

person addressed). 

In the last word d^S $ is the negative, and,jas such, has the sound of the French 
word wi. In such cases, I follow Mr. Needham in transliterating it by n\ 

To give the idea of respect chan, master, is added to a pronoun. Thus man 
chan, he (respectfully). I do not know what tone chan has in Khamti, In Shan it is 
cMu t o\ dg pa chan (tones unknown) gives the force of a reflexive pronoun. Thus, 
Haan j )d chan, you yourself. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns are £b-]_ a mi or xo<§ a n mi, this. 

£0^ ^i><S a nan or jdo<§ <oS 3,71 nm> 

They are adjectives, and follow the nouns they qualify. The initial a or m is often 
dropped. "Sai, by itself, is often used as a definite article. 

The Relative Pronoun is co S a», who or which. Thus, o £oS GQ 

hu m chom, the boat which sunk. 

Interrogative pronouns are sometimes used as relatives. 

The Interrogative Pronouns are plan, who ? co^ cad8 M slang* what ? 

i 

and 40"[ o£ a lail, which. 

There are several indefinite pronouns, suoh as 0^ c5D f plait kai, or dj CCO| plan 
ko, any one, some one, etc. I do not know the tones of kai and ko. 

• vS. 


Singular. 
ogT k an, I 

mail, thou 
man, he, she, it 
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VEBBS. 

As in Attorn, there is no proper conjugation of verbs. There is no change for 
number or person. The bare root is quite commonly used for any tense, especially for 
the present and past. 

The following is the method of expressing the relations of tense of the verb c 8 <g 
kin, eat. 

Present,— Yau tin, I eat. 

Present Definite ,—Yau kin %, 1 am eating. 

Past,— kati, Yin kd, 1 ate. Sometimes md is used, as in k au p o md, I struck. I do 

not know the tones of hd and md. 

Perfect,— kin kd yau, or k m kin yau, I have eaten. 

Puture,— Yau tl Yin, I shall eat. 

Imperative,— kin id, eat. 

Negative Imperative ,—pi Yin id, do not eat. 

Permissive Imperative,— Yin had id, allow to eat, let (him) eat. 

Infinitive,— Yin, to eat. 

Infinitive of purpose,— hang kin, in order to eat. 

Participle,— Yin shl (tone not known), having eaten. 

Adverbial Participle, ‘—mil kin nai, after eating, on eating. 

The prefixes and suffixes are quite commonly widely separated from the root. A prefix 
commonly appears at the beginning of the sentence, and a suffix at the end, while the 
verb itself is in the middle. As explained in the General Introduction to this group (see 
pp. 74 and ff.), it is not the verb which is placed in past, present, or future tense, but the 
whole sentence. 

There is no passiYe voice. As explained in the General Introduction (pp. 74 and 
&), the passive is the same as the active. 

As explained in the General Introduction (pp. 70 and £E.) Compound verbs 
are extremely common. 

PABTICLES. 

The Negative particles are jd^S n\ and md. jd§6 n\ regarding the 

transliteration of which seep. 147, is used in direct negation, as in oS col man 

n’kho, she does not laugh. md is used in conditional and interrogative sentences. 

As already said, the prohibitive particle is § pi. 

Interrogative force is given by putting CoS he at the end of the sentence. 
This particle is only used when there are no other interrogative words in the sentence. 

OB DEE OF WOEDS. 

As in other modern Siamese-Chinese languages, the order of words in a sentence is 
of great importance. 

The adjective follows the noun it qualifies, and the genitive the noun on which it 
is dependent. In a relative sentence the demonstrative pronoun of the antecedent may 
he put either at the beginning or end of the sentence. 
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Ttb usual 01 dei of words in a simple sentence is subject, direct object, indirect 
object, verb. In an interrogative sentence ttie indirect precedes the direct object. 

The above is a very incomplete sketch of Khanitl grammar, and it is presumed, 
when writing it, that the reader has also perused the general introduction to the Tai 
group, and the -section dealing with Ah cm . lor further information regarding Kliamtl, 
reference should be made to Mr. Needham’s grammar, which has full examples, and 
contains much that is omitted here. 

I am indebted to Mr. Needham for the two following specimens of j&hamtl. The 
spelling of the transliteration has been altered to agree with the system adopted for this 

survey. The spelling of words containing vowels with several sounds is that of the 
pronunciation. 
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SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. 

KHAMTI. 

Specimen I. 

(Jt\ J, Needham, Esq., 2896,) 
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Af Group. 


(District Lakhimptjr.) 
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[No. 4.] 

SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. Tai Group. 

KfllMTl. 

Specimen I. 

TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION. 

iVote.—As every written vowel in Ehamtl represents_several sounds, and is also liable to modification before a Baal con¬ 
sonant, no attempt has been made to give alerter for letter transliteration, which would ba of very little use. Instead, a 
phonetic transcription has been given, showing the actual pronunciation, of each vowel. In this transcription o represents 
tie.sound of o in ‘ often,* and d, that of a in ‘ all/ In the diphthong au , both vowels are heard. 

(E. J. Needham, Esq., 1896.) (Bistbict Lakhimpub.) 

Mu-nan kdn kd-lung 1 yang Ink-chai sh&ng-ko. Naii luk 

Formerly man's a were sons two. Amongst children 

mail aMng-ko nai 3 luk-eliai &n-nai p5 man mai wa-ka, ‘kilting 
his the-two aforesaid child (or son) younger-the father his to said t *(of)-goods 

oka kau cliat-kbalaii-u-ko pan-kau-ta.* Mii-nai man 

share my whatever (there-be) divide-give.* Then he 


luk-cbai man mai kMng pau-haii-ka. Luk-ckai 4n man au killing 
son his to (his)-property distributed. Son younger his taking goods 

5. nai ma-kiing-yang*skl miing kai-lung 3 mai 

the not-long-having-tarried country a-far . to 

mai man khiing tang-mung kkai-kin-mot-ka. 4 Mu killing man 
in he property all (his) wasted. After property his 

tang-mung mot-ka-nai mii-nai miing nan mai iip-kliau long, 3 

all getting'rid-of then country that in famine (occurred) a-mighiy. 


ka-ka. Miing nan 

went. Country that 


Man-an-ti-kin-ma-yang-ka. 5 Mii-nai man kon-liing mai ka 



1 Ko is a numeral particle used for human beings. 

1 Jfai is a demonstrative pronoun used here for emphasis and recognition. 

* Lung ox long is an adverb meaning very, exceedingly ; so that kai-lung = very far. 
4 Khai — lose, kin = eat, mSt == finish. 

‘ Man an ti-kin mS yang-ka, his what tn*eat not was, " 
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+$%,** 


<p &*>. 


' v> 


f f» © ) ** 

%/ K £ 07 ^ " *«> **2 


i 


°l 

f^o r(?o * ^L*^/' 


% ‘X.^ ‘ 

^ <y|^* cr^i/o 


15. 


^tP *^oqm 




o^" c ^172) 0> 11 C **X^C ^(pj^ 

cr ] *01 *^'*1 * 4 ? o ? «*^’ tP ^ 

)|O^OQ OQr Jj‘ 

< 6 u A 3 w<^ $ 

n. i 

T 


A ^ ^ \ 

^ -O V *^^ Cnr \^ % ^ ^ V 


#\|rj 

cr^ 


O ■ -I * 0 "dj 

t^T C*3^ %)*s ♦£ Q w *0^ju - 


Q>^ 


10 SO) ^u 


L 




‘IT 




<-✓ 





CO 





f * au ^oaupnra-uiau. 

1 J ather ™V to gomg say will , ‘ father, I Q 0 a 

15. tai-kbang 5 maft-naS* pl.it-yau, khiin-n^g-kau luk-ohai ni matt 

agmnst (and)-;,ourself have-sinned, and son good your 

nai-shi ma-thok-wa; kau-mai kha na-kan-shi au-wai-ta.” ■ 

to-be I-(am)*noUfit; me {of-your)-slaves as take.” * 

Mii-nai man tai-ktang po man mai ma-ka. Po man man-mai 

Then he neaT fother his to went. Father his him 

liik tl-kai-pun han-ka han-ka, khun-nang-kau len* 

from afar saw piHed-(hm), and 

ka-slil kho man mai wam*shl ckup-kem-ka. Mii-nai 3uk-chai 

running neck Ms upon (and)-falling ■ kissed-{him). Then son 

20 . wan wa, * po-ii, kau Chauphra-mai klriin-nang kau ka-na 5 mail-mai pMt 

his s aid, ‘ father, I God and against your self sinned 

1 Hail is an auxiliary causal imperative, haii-leng, to tend. 

1 Man~mai khung-kin phail-ko ma-huti means, literally, any one even gate to Mm not things to eat. 

* Ma-nai-shi =s not getting; ma — not} nausk i = getting; ski is the past participle suffix. 

* Mm is simply the accusative case snffix. 

‘ Tai-kkang means,literally, ‘near, adjacent to.' 

* %Si)S as ‘ before.* ‘ in the presence of.’ The *»*» after Chauphri and mail Is the aqona&tive ease suffix. 
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het-ka. 1 

have. 


Kau-mai luk-okai nl-nai-sM n*thok-wa. 
I-(am) son good-to-be unfit? 


!i?d-nai-u-ko pd 

But father 


man kka-man-kkau-mai 1 akhapg haii-ka, 

Ms his-slaves (thus) order gave, 

*luk kau-mai au-ma-shi pha an-kkeu-ui au-nung-ta; 

* son my-te having-brought robe which-most-good put-(U)-on(him ); 

mu-man mai lakcMp shup*ta, 3 khiin-nang-kau tin mai khep-tin 
finger-his upon a-ring putt and (his)-feet upon shoes 

25 shup-hau-ta 3 ; khiin-nang-kau iu 4 cMm-kan-shl 6 kin-k&fc. Mk kail 

place; and us being-merry-together lei-eat. Son my 

lai-pu-nai 


nang-tl*tai, ngai khiin-nang-kau pak-ma; hai-ka, khiin-nang-kau 

(was)U1ce-to-die> now and (he)-retumed-has; (he)4ost-was 3 and 

Kkiin-nang-kau po n’kka® luk ck&m-kan-ka. r 

And father and son made-merry-together. 

Mii-nai lulc-chai long man u 8 tong-na-mai. Man 

At-that-iime son thp-elder he was in-the-fie id. Me 

liun mai mii-raa. Mu ti-thung Mn-max ka-nai khiin-nang-kau 

** QfMl 


HvLli. mcu a-iav*. - ^ 

the-house to returned. ( And)-tohen veering the-house dancing 


go sheu< r -kang-slieng-sliam nai-kin-shi, mii-nai mai klia-hun-man- 

30. sheu, (he-)hearing, then he seroant-of-house-h*- 

... ... _ M «.r. m .Va ‘ httn hail mai peu-hii?’ Mii-nai kha-nai 

o- nn„ mai oa&ed,’ ‘ house our at matter-what f Then slave-the 


man-mai lau-ka, ‘n'ang-ehai mau Uun-mai mii-ma. 
him told, ‘ youmjer-brother your home ietarued. 


Lai-pii-nai-shi 

Consequently 


xU-Uawmat= dwes! il>» is tie plural suflii; mai aeeueatire case nuEs. 

: sr- “ti,“Led). *>«.«... =** ** «•*-**=“ ** -*• 

, is ("reciprocal pslticlc; Mm-Ua-.B = m«kins merry together. 

‘ JXHi is a ftonouii mesmos io«, and is osed m spenkinS » »» P'" 0 ”*' 

7 Chdmka = made merry, ka» (reciprocal particle) - S * ^ teAg are often used to express past.nation, 

a XJ is the substantive verb meaning here 'fras- _ In Khamt _ _ . . ^ accasa ttv® eaae suffix* 

• Ki-K belongs to M. hha-iUS^-ma. = s «W, ma ... susplj toe «* „ 
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po maii leag-poi nam, lai-pii p§ 

father your feasting is, because father 


mail man-mai ch&m-shi 

your him safely 


man kha-oha khun-nang-kau ka naii 
he angered and g0 inside 


hto-mai ma-ka. 1 
the-house not-would. 


nai-ka.* 

received.* 

Mu-n&i 

Them 


36. Lai-pii*nai po man 
Wherefore father his 


ma-shi lau-shi 

coming (and)-persuading 


man-mai Mng-ki, 
him called . 


Luk-chai long man 
The-son elder his 


po man mai wa-ka, c po-ii, man kha-chaii-ta 

father his to said, 'father, you consider 


kau ki-pi-kai 2 maii-mai het-a-mu haii-nai, khun-nang-kau ma-lau-ko 
I how-many-years you-to work {am-1)-giving, and e Z 


kau kh&m-mau tli^m; fco-nai-u-ko mail kau-mai pe-ya-4n a-liing 

1-have (to) -command-your listened; yet you me-to goat-chUd # 

nai-ko tang tai-ko hom kin peo-ta-nai-sM ma-haii. To-wa ngai 
even with friends together to-eat (and) '-make-merry never-gave. Yet now 

40. luk-chai an mail killing tang-mung khai.kin-moUhUhung-ma, lai-pu-nai-shi 


son 

younger your property everything 

having-wasted returned, therefore 

mail 

leng-poi.* Mii-nai 

man mai 

po man 

wa-ka, 

* luk kau»fL 

you 

feast-(him).* Then 

him to 

father his 

said. 

F 

4 son my. 

mail 

tang kau hom-u,* 

nai-shi 

khiing 

kau 

ka-yang-nai* 

you 

with me together-are; 

therefore 

property 

my 

whole 

la-kh&ng-maii. Ngai-hau thdk-cMm 

(is)-yours. It-ts-meet- (that) (toe-) make-merry 

kan 

together 

khiin-nang-kau 

and 




leng-poi. 

t&i-pii 

n&ng 




feast 

For 

younger-broiher 

mail 

tai-ka, khiin-nang-kau 

nip*ma; 

hai-ka* 

khun-nang-kati nai-ma.* 


your died and is-alive-again; (he)-was4o4> and yot-wasf 


1 £$-ma+i& =s literally, did not go. 

* Sai is an intirrogntiYe particle expressing uncertainty. * 

1 MS-ySng-mi ~ whole j la-kUng-maU ss jour own; kMng and iS-Ming are particles dinoting ownership. 
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SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. 

KHAMTl. 


Tai Group. 


(F. J. Needham, Esq,, 1899*) 


Specimen 11. 

TRANSCRIPTION 1 AND TRANSLATION. 

(Bmtxict Liutflmiim.) 


Tra 

Cate 


an-nai pket. 
this false. 


Kan hiin man-mai 

1 house his 


ka-skang-ko lak-k&t nai-ski mau-ka. An-ckan 

anything steal to not-went. True 


man an-nai. An-na pl-liing-pun Ink 

act this. Ago year-one-past from 


i See note preceding lwfc specimen. * 

* 'Jhere is no ih in *o th i« need instil* 


Thoniram 2 

shii-shi 

au-ma ngo-me 

kan-nai 

Dhamfdm 

buying 

brought c&w 

my 

5. hai-ka-nai. 

Ngo-me 

skaog-wa kan 

kyeo-kya-ski 

missed . 

The-cow 

although I 

carefully 

leng-n-ko 

td-nai-ko 

kun kau-ckau 


kept 

nevertheless 

house former 


man-mai 

kap-kap 

ka-shi-u. Nang-kau 

owner's 

often 

went. And 


kau 

lai-wan 

kan man-mai ka 

pl-an. 

J several-times 

I her went 

fetched. 

Thoniram 

khkm-war 

i lau-a-nai 


Dhanirdm the-d ay 

rqferred-to 

* 
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kau ma-lak 

mak-m&ng 

man, 

1 came-iosteal 

mangoes 


nang-kau Maloti 

shang-ko 

kau-mai 

and Malati 

at-first 

me 


nu ton-mai han-ka nai-shi-wa. 
up tree saw ■ said. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

This case is false. I did not go to steal anything at his house. The facts are these. 
I missed my cow which I had bought from Dhaniram a year ago- The cow though 
carefully kept by me used to visit her former owner’s house very often, and I had to go and 
fetch her several times. On the day referred to by Dhaniram 1 went to his house to see if 
my cow had gone there. That was after sunset. I walked through his compound as usual 
to see whether my cow was straying there. It so happened that at that time his sister 
Malati, a grown-up girl of 18 years, came to the compound with a water-pot in her hand. 
It was then nearly dark. She saw me unexpectedly going towards her, though I myself 
had not noticed her. She got frightened and screamed as if she thought I was a ghost. 
The people of the house, including Dhaniram, came and seized me, saying that I had 
come there to visit the girl. That was the story Dhaniram told to the Police, but in 
the Court, in order to hide the shame of his sister, he gives out that I was stealing his 
mangoes and that Malati saw me first on the tree. 
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tairong. 

• 1 . ^airongs fag 168 * Tais ) who are also called Timing or Sham (le. Shan) Timing, 
1 a 1 e wes ^ ceil ^ re Sibsagar District of Assam. The circumstances under 

w ici t ey ocame enslaved to the Kachins, and learned to speak the language of their 
masters, have been described in the General Introduction to the group. About 150 of 
them are said to speak their own language, which, according to the specimen, is nearly 
t e same as amti. ^ The following account of the principal points of difference between 
Tairong.and Khamti is based on the specimens and List of Words. As explained below, 
the specimens were obtained with difficulty, and are not very trustworthy. 

Alphabet. This is the same as Kliamtl, though a few curious forms appear. We 
may note (fp for ra (in Aitonia, this is almost the sign for ha), and as usual a special 
form for the vocative particle g[_. transliterated U. The letter cx> is pronounced ya, as 
in Khamti, not ja, as in Ahom and Nora. When compounded with another consonant ya 
is pronounced e. Thus oojS kypng y in 1. 5, is transliterated k$ng, and co|8 kyap, in 
line 20, is transliterated kep. 

As in Khamti and Nora hit, to do, is always written ^8 <Q$ hich, or even hack. 

The word for ‘with * is written ^jl R nuy, cor sponding to the cSjR luy of Nora. 

The letter O to« is over and over again added to another consonant without any 
apparentreason. Thus we have the word for 4 servant ’ written both ^ khd (e.g. 

L 11), and kbod (1.19). Again in line 19, khd is written CJg] khwd . For other 

examples see the pronouns below. This is probably an idiosyncracy of the writer. 

The letter oo is always transliterated fa, and never pha. Similarly qq is always 

m, and never aha. Whether these transliterations represent actual pronunciations, 1 
cannot say. 

The use of the vowels in the specimen is very capricious. Thus the word for 4 pro¬ 
perty * is spelt khung in 1. 31, and khrng in 1. 32. Similarly the word for ‘he* Is spelt 

mm., moan, mUn, and mom as mentioned below. The word for * do’ is both hich (hit) 
and hach (hat). 

Tones.—I regret that I cau give no information on this subject. 

Nouns* Number.—The plural is formed by suffixing khcm, or nouns of multitude 
may be prefixed. Thus fmg me-ma , bitches, literally a collection of hitches; muk khm 
they, literally a collection of them, ; 

Case .—Sang and ti are both used as prefixes for the Dative. Sang is also used for 
the Accusative, as in hang man . . . fnk-ld, hind . . . him. Sa-ti is used for the 
Ablative, as in Shan. Thus au ka-ti mm, take from him, Luk is also common, and in 
No. 118 of the List of Words we have lai for this case. O is sometimes prefixed to Ink 
{cf. Nos. 104, 113,122), as tris prefixed in Aitonia. 

The suffix ko appears to be used with the nominative, as in Nos. 212, 214, and 215 
of the List. This suffix is regular in Ahom and, Aitonia. When it appears in the speci¬ 
men it seems to have the meaning of f also,’ as in Khamti. 
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The word scl may apparently be prefixed to the Genitive-and Dative, see Nos. 117, 
125, and 326 in the List of Words. We may note that sa or se suffixed seems to form an 
oblique ease in Aitonia* 

Adjectives call for no special remarks. The method of forming comparison is 
not clear from the specimens. We may note however the two following examples in the 
List of Words; nib-si song, higher (No. 136), and ndng-ehai man nm pt-sau-mi song, his 
brother is taller than Ms sister. 

Pronouns.—-These are only remarkable for the eccentric spellings of the pronoun 
of the third person. Beside man, we have mwdn (lines 1, 3,19, 20) ; mtin (6, 9,11, 25, 
26), mwun (7) and mum (No. 23, of List). The reflexive pronoun is pa-chau. 

Yerbs. —In the list of words (Nos. 179 and ff.) the various persons have different 
suffixes. This difference is, however, not, I should say, one of person, but of the way of 
saying the same thing. Thus yo which is usually added to the third person (but also to 
the first) is evidently an assertive suffix like the Shan ho. The only suffix about which 
I am in doubt is la, which appears to he optionally added to the second person of any 
tense, and is also the suffix of the Imperative. 

The Past suffix is as in Khamti, ha or you. In the List of Words mi is also some¬ 
times added without altering the meaning. 

The Puture prefix is ti, as in Khamti. The suffix of the Imperative is td and also 
(in the List) la (Nos. 234, 236, 237, 238). 

The Participial suffix is si as in Khamti. 

There are several forms of the Negative. The Khamti jd^S u, pronounced n\ 

appears in line 3, in ^6 (probably a mistake for jd§8o T ) ripai, not many. , Ma (1.10) 
and man (1. 28) also occur. In lines 14 and 18 ta^pm is translated c am not.’ 

The Assertive suffix ho of Shan appears as yo. 1 have already referred to its use in 
the List of Words. In the specimen it occurs in line 10, md hau-yo, did not give. Simi¬ 
lar appears to be the use of the suffix no (lines 16 and 17), also written mod, wMch in 
Shan is an assertive particle soliciting acquiescence. 
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The interlinear translation is far from literal. In the original as received by me only 
t e general meaning of each phrase was given. This, so far as possible, I have ventured 
to correct with the aid of versions in cognate languages. As here given, it is not nearly 
as literal as I would wish, but I do not dare to venture beyond certainty, and there are 
many points which are doubtful to me, and which I hare left untouched. 
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'as Groui 


Kun fu-lftng yang s&ng iuk. Lak-mnSi, koi-nai wa-ka 

Man, one had two som. So n-his younger is id, 


a, ‘father 0, 


khuBg mail ok-olia kha-laii ti-fat-kwo hang-kau liau-ma. : 

goods your property how-much portion . to'-me give.’ 


Ti-nan 

On-that 


po-mwan kh&ng-pa-cliau khung-nai hang-khau meng-haa-jau, Ma n’-pai 
father-Ms property-of-himself goods-the to-them divided. Time not-many 

biing-nai 

daya-qfter 


khun-kau luk-chai &n-nai kbiing-pa-cbau tang-lung 

and son younger-the goods-his-own ail 


Mm-sl 

having-collected 


ka 

mxing-kai, hifc-keng-yok-si 

tang-lun 

g au-sum-ka-yau. 

Ok-cba 

went 

a-country-f%r t with-rioto us-living 

all 

■ wasted* 

Property 

mun 

tang-lung mat-si miing 

nan 

fan-up-yan. 

Ti-nan ■ 

his 

all having-spent country 

that 

fcmine-ocettrred. 

Ft&m-ihat 


man-ko tuk-fan-yau, That-nan mwun-ko 

he-also began-to-be-in-want. Wor-ihat he 


ti-miing-nan 

of-cmntry-tkat 


ti-chau-hun-liing ka-sau-nuy. Ham-ling mu 

to-owner-of-house-one went-joined-mth, To-tend twine 


kun-hun nan 

person-of-home that 

tl-na pa-cbau 
to-fields mm 


bang-man poi-bau-yau. li-nan. 
him sent. On-that 


. fi-kin-ebak _ mu 
with-food-husks of-swim 

. hit-pyo-chi 

. fain(hmke-pleamre-how-many) 

% $ 
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17 $ 


10. sau tang 

fix hell y 


yau 

did 


pa-ohau-ko; 
his-own-also; 


hang.mao fau*ebau ma-haii-yo* 
to-him any •one no t-gam>-indeed. 


Ta.klia-sang.rt.nTrt miin wa-ka, ‘ Po-kau kha-km-agun khau-lau-luug 

After-greatsuffering he said, ' Futker-my seroants-eating-rupee* how-many 

yang nai-kin, 

<• have bread 


im-si-ko 

enough-being-also 


nii-nai-nam, khiin-kau Ran 
tusparei?), and I 


tAng-mai-si fcai 
belly -fire-being die. 


Kan luk-si 
I having-arisen 


ka-ti-po-si khA,m nai ti-lau, “pd ei, tang-fan chat-mu* nan 

having-gone-to-my-father word this will-say, “father 0, (J) sinned agaimt-heaven 


pin-sl mii-mau han-nai-hit nga-rai'-yau ; ka-ehii-fci-wa luk-ehai-nai ta-pi(n) 

being to-you sight-doing sinned; name-to-be-called son-the not-am 


15 kho-'sang ma-yang-hwo. Kha maxi kha-kin-ngfm nang-kan 

any more worthy. Servant your servant-eating-rupees like 

hit-ta.” * Khiin-kau man luk-si ka-su pd. tf kai-no 

make”' And he having-arisen came {to-his)-father. Was far-indeed 

Mn-si pd*man 

having-seen faiher-his 


i-nu-n5; len-pai-nwd; kAt-khwo-man-si chum-kern. Mh-nang-nan 

felt-pity-indeed ; ran-iudeed; fallen-neck-his-having kissed. Then 

luk-ehai-nai 

son-the 


wa-ka, * po ei, lai-pu kaum-nai mu-mau han-nai-hit nga-rai-ka; 
said-, * father 0, on-account-of ill-luck to-you before sinned ,* 

' lai-pu-nai ta-pin luk-chai 

on-account-of-this not-am son 

t nga-rai is literally * 
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khwo-sang hwo • Khfin-kau pd«nax 

. anymore worthy* And father-the 


hang-kh wa- m wan-khan lau-ka-le, 

i observants* his m id $ 

1 me-si-khiing- 
‘ best-robe 


au-si, hang.mwan au-nung-hafi-twa; tl-mii lak-ehap, tl-tin khep- 

having-brought, to-kim m/f.nn- „ r 

y wmrn pui-on, ovfmger ring . on-feet shoes 


-tin hau4ai khun-kau hau kin-si, hit-pyo-kk 

gwe; and we having-eaten, be-merry . 


Lai-sang luk kau 

Became son my 


an-pm-tai-si, nip-ma si-u; hai-si, nai-ka.* Ti-nan khan 

although-having-died, is-alive again; having-been-lost, was-foundd Then they 

ta-hit-pyd-kat-nai. 
bega n-to-rejoiee. 

Mii-nang-nan luk*chai lung man. hit-ix-mu-na-si- it ka-lang man ma thung 
Time-at-that son great his having-left-his-field afterwards he came near 

na»hto- 

io-the- 

-ka-nai; ma-nai-ngin-ka sing-k&ng-smg-yam ka-ki-sa-fang. Mfi-nang-nan man 

•house; he-heard music dancing. Then he 

h&ng-ka kha-lung-si, 
catted servant-one, 

tham-ka-le, ‘IcMm nai lai-pu-sang *? Ti-nan kha-mun*khau lau.ka, *n!ing 
ashed, * words these on-account-of-what V Then kh-servanis said, * brother 

man p&k-ma-ka, khun- 
your bach-come-did, md 


.kau p5-maii ban-ka khem-sft-si-ma-nni Mika poi-lung ymd Ti-nan 
father*your saw (him)-8afe-and-8otnrd make feast-great did,* Then 

miin hit-cha-si-le mau-kbau- 
he being-angry would- 


-naii-hiin-yau. Lai-pu-nai po-man fik-n&k-si bang luk-chai-nai 



mmmm 




THRONG, 


m 


man 

he 


hang 

to 


po-nai 

father-the 

lung-la-si-u, 

serve, 


thing-ka-wa-ka, * nu-ta, kau-kka-pi-Iung-ku-ky& 
anmered-said, * lo, l-how-many-years 

mii-laii-si ko (for kau) kh^m-mau-ckau man-kh&t* 

ever ^ or der-thy mi-disobeyed. 


-mau-khan-yau, lai-khiin-kau 
nevertheless 


tang tai-kd-kkan hifc-pyo-k&t nai-si-ko ping-fSa 
with friends to-be-merry even goat 

&n-&n-liing ma- 

young-one-a (ym)»did*mb 


30 . -haii-yan. Lai-pii man ma-nai-si hit-poi-hit-lam-ka, kun-nan tang 
-give. But he coming ^even-on made-a-feasi, who with 

me-chang-ka 

harlots 


khnng man cham-ka-yau.* Mii-nang-nan man wa-ka, * Ink-kan-ei, 
property his wasted.’ At-thaUtime he said, ‘ 


man n 

you are 


ka-ohu - ti-kao-nam, 

ever with'me, 

kMng-maiimai* nam; 
yours ; 


khun-kftn 

and 


khung-kau-yang*sang-ai-ko 

all-I-have-also 


khiinrkau n&ng 

and brother 


maii tai-si, 
your having-died, 


nip-ma-nang-kan ; 
has-lived ; 


hai-si, nai-nang-kan-yau; lai-pii*nai hm 

having-beendost, is found; therefore us 

Mt-pyo-kan-mwan-kan m-yan.* 
rejoicing-being-merry was* good? 
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The Noras are only found m the Sihsagar District of A®am. It is roughlv estimated 
that there are, in all, about three hundred of them. All that I know »hLt iT ^ 
be found in the general introduction to this group, on 

The Nora language is undoubtedly akin to Khamti, but is not exactly the same as 
it. It possesses more points in common with the Northern Shan of Burma, and has also 
a greater number of ^Burmese loan-words. The alphabet used is the same as that of 

Khamti, and hence differs from that of Burmese Shan. 


I am indebted to the kindness of the Deputy Commissioner of Sibsagar for the 
annexed specimens of Nora, consisting of a version of thd Parable of the Prodi-al Son 
and of some nddles. They present few difficulties to any one who has studied the preced¬ 
ing Khamti specimens. It may be noted how very strictly the rules regarding the order 
of the words are followed. The following are the main points in which the language of 
the specimens differs from that of Khamti. 


In the first place Nora possesses the vowel £Oft which exists in idiom, Aitonia, and 

Shan, but not, apparently, in Khamti. It is sometimes interchanged with d. Thus 
the word for ‘ servant ’ is written both oft M^and hhd. 

The sign ft also appears as a sort of contraction. Thus IM (pronounced 

lily), with, is written p • In the first line of the specimen mi, get, is written ; 


why, I do not know, unless ft indicates a tone. In that case, I cannot say what tone 
it represents. In Khamti mi has the c emphatic * tone. In Shan, the corresponding 
word, lai, has the c straightforward ’ tone. It is possibly a sign indicating the repetition 
of the word. In Shan the corresponding sign, o, indicates the * emphatic * tone. 

As usual in these Tai languages, the vocative particle is written in a peculiar way. 
In Nora it is written ^§^5, and is pronounced hai. 

When not compounded with another consonant ao is pronounced like fa (as m 
Ahom) and not as ya (as in Khamti). Thus the sign of the perfect tense is/au, not yau. 
When compounded with another consonant, oo does not seem to he pronounced, but 
affects the sound of the following vowel. The only instances in the specimens are those 
in which the vowels following are a or i. In the former hyap, moment, is pro¬ 
nounced hep. When i follows, the translator has carefully transliterated yi by a, repre¬ 
senting, I suppose, the sound of a in ‘hat.’ I have so transliterated it in the specimen. 
Thus the word for ‘then’ is written cxJoffexS hhyih-mm, but is always transliterated 
khak-mn. The word go5 sin, is borrowed from the Burmese £»§&, which 

is pronounced apyet in Burmese, and hence a-pdt in Nora. 

The letter O is sometimes ha, but more usually wa. 


The letter CIO is, according to the transliteration, sometimes pronounced aha, and 
sometimes «o. 
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The word meaning c to do’ is written 98 «qS hich, as in Khamti,. In Khamti it is 
pronounced het, and in Nora het. 

The letter go is transliterated pha in Khamti and fa in Nora. This apparently 

indicates a real difference of pronunciation, as in Khamti ph represents an aspirated p. 

I may note that the very common word for ‘ to go * is kwd, as in Shan, and not kd, 
as in Khamti. 

In a compound word, when the last consonant of one member is the same as that of 
the first member of the next, the consonant is usually written only once. Thus khun - 
mng-ka4, and, is always written khii-ndng-kau. Similarly when the imperative particle 
co^ id is added to the root ^8 <35 hich, pronounced het , we have <j 8 oo^ he-ta for het-td. 

In regard to Substantives* the suffix mai is regularly used to make a kind of oblique 
form when a noun is governed by a preposition! Thus hang luk-kha na-khau mai, to the 
servants; il Frd-mai, to (i.e. against) God; khdng-nd maii-chau-mai,hefom thee. 

The Dative case is formed by prefixing <ps hang or OO^ kd (as in Shan). Thus 
hang luk-kha na-khau mai, to the servants; kd kau, to me. Hang is sometimes used 
for the accusative as in Q^S po-td hang man, beat Mm. The dative is 

also formed by prefixing U as in Khamti. 

The Genitive usually, as in Khamti, simply follows the governing noun, without any 
suffix or prefix. Sometimes, however, the relative pronoun an is idiomatically prefixed. 
Thus an po kha , the slave of the father, literally, f who of the father (is) the slave \ 
Sometimes mai is suffixed, as in an po kau-mai kha, the slaves of my father, lit. c who of 
father of me (are) the slaves*. 

The Ablative has the usual forms. We have also luk-tl in phrases like luk-tl man, 

from him; luk-tl nam-mo, from the well. . Compare Shan khd-ti. Tl— — - mai is also 

common, as in ti luk-chan khau mai, from daughters. 

To form the Plural, na-khau is used as well as khau. Thus we have hang luk-kha 
na-khau mm, to the servants. 

In the case of Adjectives, the participial suffix se (Khamti is frequently added. 
Thus tdng-hmg-se, all; kai-se, far. 

As regards Pronouns, the respectful suffix chau occurs constantly in the specimens. 
We have mau-chau, you; man-chau, he; khau-ehau, they. The use of the relative pro¬ 
noun an is also very common. The demonstrative pronouns are written <co a-nai 
and GQ&&S a-nan. ' , 

In Verbs, the past tense is frequently formed by kwd-fan (literally has gone), 
instead of the Khamti ka-yau used for the perfect. Compare the English idiom 5 went 
and did such and such \ Sometimes (< e.g . I. 7) we have kwd-se-jau, se, in this case being 
used as shi is used in Ahom. 

Eor the future both the Khamti ti and the Shan tak are used. Thus, ti-ka-wd, will 
say; takmi-nai, will be given. Ta (for tak) is also used, as in co ^ ig-kdsu, 

(1,10) will reach, come to (kd-su, place-reach). So ta-po, will strike. 
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An . instance of the infinitive of purpose is M-pan (I, 6), to feed, a pure dative. The 
participial suffix shi of Elh&mtl becomes 86 in Nora. Examples p(s$MM. 

The negative is ma, and also (1,10) mau. 

The assertive word £*P\ ho is often added to the end of a sentence as in Shan. 

In I, 8, we have a quotation introduced by the word just as is done in Shan* 
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Tai Group. 


Specimen I. 


(District Sjbsagar,) 


6 . 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Kon ko-lung luk sang»k5 jang. Luk pa- an wl hang pd s 

Mm person-one sons two had. Son male-younger said to father, 

‘po hai, a-muft(muy) mat ka kau tak nai-nai 
‘ Luther 0, goods your to me will he-given 
hat hang kau.’ ' Khak-nan po man a-muy pan-haii-ka, Khak-nan t 

give to meJ Then father his goods divided. Then was 

kep lung luk-chai kn 

moment one son younger 
man an ngtin tang-lung-se kwa mtng kai-se jan, khu(n)-nang-kau 
his collected rupees entirely go country far did, and 

u-than-se hech (for het) an jok 

remamed-there-having done what(is) riotous-living 

se, ngiin tang-lung au-shum-kwa-jau. Ngiin man tang-lung kin-sing-se, 

having, rupees all wasted. Rupees his all devoured-having, 

mtng nan up lung kwa-jau. 

country that famine great became. 

Kh&k-nan man tok-kha-kwa-jau. KhSk-nan man kwa, p&ng-fd 

Then he in-wanfcbecame. Then he go, associate 

kon (an u miing nan) 

man (who was of-country that) 

ko-lung mai jau. Khu(n)-nang-kau man kon §-nan-mai haii ka-pau 

a to did. And he mm that (accusative) send to-feed 

mu na mai jau. Khak-nan cha- 

swine field in did . Then eaten 

k mu ham-kap-nai man khau-kin im t&ng kwa-se-jau. Khak-nan 
(by) m 8wine husks he wish-to-eat filling belly did. Then 

phau-ko • an-M- 
any-one whai-to-eai 


n ma (for ma) hat-kwa-jau 
not gave. 


Khak-nan man hd-chat chun-se lau-ka 
Then he mind consmms-bemg said 
wa-ti, ‘an po kau mai kha 

that, "of father my of servants 


an-nai lak-kba-mai ko (for ka) 5 Itm-se kh&ng-Mn chfl-khan 

receive hire (accusative) did, much ihings-to-eai have, but 
kau-sang 1 tai t&ng-mai* Kau luk-sc 

I-on-the-other-hand die {qf)-belly-fire {i.e. hmger). I arisen-hmin g 
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10. ta (for tak)-fea-su po, khii(n 1 -nang-kau ti-ka-wa, “ n'j hai kaa 
will-come-to father, m d mll-my, «father 0, T 

° h f m f r, , ™ aTI mSt ' se kkang-ni mau- 

also to God- (oblique) not remembered-havmg before thee- 

ehau-mai hech (for het) a-pratfpjm apat) 1 ' kwa-jrra. Lai-pu-nan haii-po-wa Ink 
"(oblique) do sin did. Therefore to-be-called son 

maii-cbau ma tan-jau maii-ehau heehifor het)-nang. 
thy not worthy-toas (that) thou make-shmddst 

Kha(for kha)-pa-kin lak-kha pa-lung nang-kan kau-mai he(t)-ta. 519 Khak-nan 

Servant-persons-eat hire male-one like me make.” ’ Then 

man luk-se ka-su po man kwa-jau; 
he arisen-hamng reach father his did; 

khak-nan po man ban an-u ti-kai-le; po man ban bang 
then father his saw when-he-was afar ; father his saw to 

man I-nu-se, len-ma, 

him having-compassion, running, 

pan kho, cbup kem kwa-jau. ‘ Po hai, kau cham ti Pra-mai 

falling (on)-neck, kiss cheek did. ‘ Father - 0, I also 'to God 

man mat-se khang-na mau-ehau-mai hech (for bet) 

not remembered-having before thee do 

15. a*pat kwa-jau. Lai-pii-nan haii-po-wa luk maii-chau m$ tan-jau . 9 

sin did. Therefore to-be-called son thy not worthy-wasS 

Khak-nan po man 
Then father Ms 


hang luk-kha-na-khau-mai wa-ka, 
to hoy-servants- (oblique) said, 


*fa an ni turn tang?lung 

* robe what good more-than all 

nai au-Sk-se hang man au- 

this brought-forth-having to Mm put- 

man mai lak-ch&p, khu(n)-nang-kau 
his on ring, and 

tin-mai kh&p-tin au shup-ta. 
feet-on shoe taking puUon. 
hech (for het)-pyu-ta; heeh(het)-sang4e luk 

do-merriment; f or soti 

hau a-nai tai-ka pt- 
my this died tvme 

hai-ka, khun nai-ka . 9 Lai-pu-nan 
lost-was, again, found-was.* Therefore 
khau-chau hech(het)-pyu-kwa-jau 
ihey do-merriment-did. 

ti na. Khak-nan ma-se 
was in field . Then come-having 
thftng ~ hto, 

arrived (in-) vicinity qf-house, 


nung-ta; khu(n) -nang-kau 
-on; and 


NAk-se nan 
Besides that 


hau kin-jau-se 
we eaten-having 


ltlng, khun nip-ma; 
one(i.e. once), again lived: 


20 . Kh&k-nan 
Then 


luk-chai 


lung 

great 


was tn 


a-prat i. • word borrowed from Burmese, and is pronounced g-pyat or a-pit *» m Brmuoee. 
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<hak-nan man ma-nai-ngin seng ka seng king se-lio, khak-nan 
then he heard noise of-dancmg noise of-music having-indeed, then 

man hang Ink- 
he call boy- 

-klia pa-liing mai tham-ka, * a-nai-klian heeh(het)-sang hech(hct) ?’ 
•servant person-one to ashed, * these why dot 

Kh&k-nan man wa-ka tl-man, wi-ka, 

Then he said to-him, said, 

< nang mail ma, kku(n)-nang-kau po maii nai-ti; nang 

younger-brother thy came, and father thy received; younger-brother 

maii u ni| lai-pii-nai po man liech(Iiet)-poi-jau.* 

thy was well; therefore father his made-feast-h^s.' 

Nai-ngin kham khaii-cha-se kan-naii-mai ma khaii-ka-se-jau. 

Saving-heard (these) words angry-being inside-to not wish-to-go-did. 


-klia 

-servant 


heard 


pa-liing ma 
person-one to 


having 


khat-khai 

/rom-before 


u-khya-ka-jau. 

entreated. 


Pii-nai po 
Therefore father 

Ti-than man 

To-there (thereon) he 
tan-tip-se 


an ma-tl-iha- 

Us come-to-there 

ti po man 
to father Ms 

wa-ka, * lem-nu, 
sakh * lo. 


khiin-lang 

to-past 


3a. 

did-away-with. 


hail ma-jang. Sang 


ho; 
-indeed 


chii-kliiin 

but 


answered-having said, * lo> 

ig hang maii-chan kau lum (for lung)*(lja-se-u. 

: to thee I serve- 

A-ming maii-chan mii-laii-se-ko kan 

Command thy ever-even I 

To-nai-ko mu-laii-se-ko mau-chau hang kan 

Nevertheless ever-even thou to me 

pe-ja an to-lung-ko-aii 

goat young-one animal -one-even 

maii-chan haii-u-oham, kan kop-tang Vhj 

thou given-hadst, I 

tai-ko-khau-mai tak-nai hech (/ . )W 

friends- (oblique) would-have done-memmmt- 

Ink mau 3*nai f 

son thy this amve-come-hamg -thou 

tang-poi-ka. Man kktog mati-cliau 

^.. -x j. Se property thy 


0. khau-kh&ng ngim 
rice-property rupees 


maii-chan a-tiim 

4 thou ever 


kham 

gold 


1 arnai thung-ma-liiy 

this arrive-come-haVing 
tang-poi-ka. Man kh4 

feast-hast-made. Se propt 

tang-lung kin-sing-kwa-jau.' 

-7 1 devoured** 


kin-sing -kwa • jau. 1 Jiliak-nan 
devouredThen 
man-chan wa-ka ti man, 
he said, to Mm, 

khii (n)-nang-kau in kau 

and what mim 

ka-sang-ka-sang jang-u ko 

whatever (I-) possess atm 
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an maii-jau. Otang-nai hau thnk tech (for het) pv a 

what thme-is. Now we must I K . 

we do merriment, 

khu(n)-nang-kau het chau ni, chau ohom ni ho; wa-sang- 
and do mind good, mind glad good indeed; for’ 

16 nhng mail a-nai tai-ka p4k liing, chang-nai khu(n)-nang-kau 

younger-brother thy this died time one, now and 


hau thuk 
we must 
ni, ehaii 
goody mind 


nip-ma; hai-ka, khu(n)-mmg»kau 
lived; lost-toas, and 


nai-ka-ho.* 

found-was-indeed.* 
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[No. a] 

SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. Tai Group. 

NORA. 

(District Sibsagar.) 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

SOME NORA RIDDLES 


Ton 

man 

ka 

lam 

met. 

Tree 

its 

is-equal 

rod 

fishing . 

Nok 

pit 

n&n 

ku 

kha. 

Bird 

Tuni 

sleeps 

every 

branch. 


Its tree is equal-to a fishing-rod, and the Tuni-bird sleeps on every branch. 
Answer .— Ton-mak~khu, the Binjal-tree. 

2. Mai-sang lam-liing fa si sik. 

Bamboo one split four pieces. 

L&m si son lii si sik. 

Encloses four compounds remains four pieces. 

One bamboo, split into four pieces, encloses four compounds, and still remains 
four pieces. Answer .— Mak-khu suk 3 a ripe Binjal. 

3. Sham Mng nam ma-lai. 

Three drains water does-noUrun. 

Sham i ma-to lai. 

Three women do-not-weave flowers . 

Sham than ma-to me. 

Three old-men do-not-cohdbit (witk-anpywife. 

Water does not ran through three drains. Three women do not weave flowers. 
Three old men do not cohabit with any wife. Answer .— 

H&ng-lang, hang-hok, 

Back (of a man), two grooves of a Toltha, 

Tang-i-lam mai-i, pai sang.^ 

Leaves qf a certain jungle plant , ikra -fish, and chanda-^sft. 

Kan-sau-sham hai. 

Three kilns. 
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AITONIA. 

As stated in-the General Introduction to the group, the Aitons came into Assam 
from Miing Man m quite modem times. It is said that there are only some'two 

hundred of them altogether, some of whom live in the south-west comer of the Sibsagar 
District, and the others in the Naga Hills. 5 

Their language, as appeals from the specimen, is almost pure Shan. In fact, it k 
the form of speech illustrated by Dr, Cushing’s Grammar of Shan, rather than that 
illustrated by Mr. Needham’s Grammar of Khamti. The' specimens which * I hare 
received from the local authorities of Sibsagar are evidently carefully prepared, and it has 
been easy to make out the meaning of the greater part of them. Only here and there I 
have come across a phrase which baffled me, and this was most probably due to my own 
ignorance, rather than to any incorrectness of the text. 

The specimens consist of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and of the fable of the boy 
who cried * wolf, wolf.* In the translation I have marked with a query any passages 
which appeared doubtful to me. 

The true character of Aitonia is recognised by the people of Assam, who also 
it Sham Doan, i.e ., * Shan speech.* In Assamese, dodn means'*a foreign language and 
Sham is the word which the Burmese mispronounce * Shan ’. 


A lphabet. —The alphabet used in the following specimens is almost entirely the 
Shan, and not the Khamti, one. 

Note, in the first place, that the vowel , which in the specimens is written, 
Shan-fashion, , and which, for the sake of uniformity with the other Tai languages 
of Assam, I have transliterated throughout by au, must, in Aitonia, be pronounced as in 
Shan, i.e., as if it was a light, ul. Thus hail, give, should he pronounced hul, and 
so in every other case where the vowel occurs in the specimens. 

As regards consonants, we have the Khamti co ha, instead of the Shan O, and 
the Khamti co <pha, instead of the Shan c6* In every other case, when the Shan 
form differs from the Khamtl one, the former is used. Thus we have the Shan oo 
instead of the Khamti <y& for sa, and the Shan instead of the Khamti ■Q for na. 


The consonant O wa is used more frequently in composition with other consonants 
(as we have seen to be the case in Tairong), than is usual in Khamti. Thus hem is 
written ogS instead of og r or cod. When o is intended to represent the vowel 
&, it is compounded as in Khamti and Shan. Thus $5 bhang. When it retains its own 
sound of wa in composition, as it often does in Shan, but never in Khamti, it takes the 
form Cf . Thus hwd, go, the Aitonia and Shan word corresponding to the Khamti 


We have noted in Khamti, Tairong, and Nora how the word hit or het, to do, is 
always spelt Mch or hech, and, under the head of Khamti, I hayejaou^^jwi 
due to the influence of Burmese, in which language a final ch is 


as t. This 
2 c 







to be used in Khamti or Tairong, is also common in Aitonia. 

The letter ha is usually written cp. The tail is often omitted, so that we only have 
05 (to be distinguished from CO la). This character, in a slightly altered form, viz, (cp j 
also appears in Tairong but there represents the letter ra. This is a very interesting 
fact, for it will be remembered that the letter ra in Ahom regularly becomes ha in the 
modern Tai languages. 

It may be added that neither in Khamti nor in Shan does either the letter ra or the 
letter ha take this form. The forms they take in these languages, and in Burmese, are 
as follows:— 







Khamti. 

Shan. 

Buran#^. 

ra 

« 

• 

* 

* 

<=l 

* 

• 

As in Kfc&mtl . 

As in Khamtj. 

ha 

« 

• 


* 


• 90 

• 

S' • • • • 

CO 


The Khamti and Burmese signs for ha are the nearest forms. 

Tones. —I can give no information on this subject. We may expect that the 
tones of Aitonia are the same as those of Shan. 

Norms. —The pltiral is ordinarily formed by suffixing Jchau as usual. 

Sometimes kkcm-sq is used, as in khm^sq, fathers. Nai-khau (literally, these- 
they) is also used, as in ma-tMJc nai-khau, horses, and many others in the list of words. 
[Finally, we have fimg-nai-khau in No. 116 of the list. 

The Nominative sometimes takes the suffix ho, as in Ahom and Tairong. Thus, 
*u-ko yang, you are, and many others in the list. 

The Accusative can take the dative preposition hang, as in Tairong; thus, hdng-khd 
man tham-kiod, he asked a servant. 

The usual preposition of the dative is 8 hang, as in Shan. We also have lai, as 

in lai him ni nai-khau, to good men. Lai is also used for the ablative like many dative 
prepositions in the Tai languages. 

The most usual prefix of the Ablative is luk, as in Khamti, or u-luk as in Tairong. 
The Shan kd-ti does not occur in the specimens. Ti is, however, added to luk, as in 
4-luk4i nan au , take from him. In u-luk-ta-nan or luk-td-nan. afterwards, td (also 
Hmtten to) is probably a corruption of tan, place, the final n being elided before the 
n following word. The phrase is, therefore, literally, from place that, from 

that place. Compare the formation of the future of verbs. 

Lai (see Dative) and lai-pil are also used for the ablative. See list Nos. 104, lift, 
118,122; 109,127. 

Mnally, U alone is used as in Shan; e.g., tifaU, from whom ? 
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The genitive has no prefix or suffix, and, as usual, follows the word by which it is 
governed. 

There are two suffixes in the list of words, Jean, and se or sq, which seem to indicate 
any oblique case, much in the way that mai is used in Khamti. 

We have them for instance,— 

Dative ,—luJesau dn-lung Jean, to a daughter. 

LuJesau-man Jehau-sq, to daughters. 

Ablative ,—led pd q-liing Jean, from a father. 

Lai Jmn ni Jeo-lung Jehun Jean, from a good man. 

Lai-jpu Jeim nl q-ndn Jehausq, from those good men. 

Genitive,— InJe-sau Jed-lung Jean, of a daughter. 

Knn rii Jed-lung Jean, of a good man. 


KJidng man-se, his property. 
Kha manse, thy servant. 


Knnni Jehau-sq, of good men. 


Sd is prefixed to the Genitive and Dative in Tairong. 

Adjectives. —JPew remarks are necessary. The numeral lung , one, can take the 
prefix an or a, and then has the force of the indefinite article, like d-lung in Khamti. 

The Comparative degree appears to be formed by suffixing si, equivalent to the 

Shan goS se, to the adjective. Thus nisi a-nai, better (than) this. In such a case me 
or mq (an intensive particle) is usually added to the verb, or is used by itself instead of 
a copula, si being optionally omitted. Thus nisi a-nai ma-ydng, is better than this. 
In hang ndng-chai man Jiang ndngsau mm song me, literally, to brother of-him to sister 
of-him tall very, his brother is taller than his sister, both the nouns appear to he placed 
in the dative, unless hang means «appearance, form \ The superlative is most simply 
formed by doubling the adjective, as in ni-ni, very good. The adverb Jchin (pronounced 

Jchen) is also used, as in JeJien ni, very good. 

Pronouns—The pronouns call for no remarks. We should remember that mau, 
thou, is pronounced, as in Shan, mul. The demonstrative pronouns are a-nai, this. 


£ 03 lcL Qf*l(b(XfKb$ _ f jy » - » 

VptTjs —We may note that the usual sign of the past tense is hoa {of. Shan bm, to 
go), hut occasionally we find the Khamti Tea and ma. Thus, tUm-kwi, asked; het-ha- 

yem, they did; nip-md, became alive. Thus kau ts 

The Future takes both U, and also ta, a contraction of the Shan tai. Thus kau ta 

pin, I shall be ; kau ta po, I shall strike; mau U po, thou wilt strike. 

The participle suffix is j lui ma6 pd tdn 

There are several negatwe words. We may note pa, am, _ * 

pin, I son of-thee not worthy am, I am not worthy to be thy son. JFiai p^ we may 

* , XT ,, - ' •trivflYw+i ui which, however, are only used with the Imper* 

Si u ^ ««).. i. - 

did not wish: JL Uu, did not give. The Khamti form, appears in 
DOt Shhii Assertive suffix ho is common. Thus M* am, or was, indeed: pai-Ho, 


going-indeed. 


2c 2 
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SIAMESE-OHINESE FAMILY. 


AITONIA. 




Tai Group. 


Iisssiilissiisiisiii 


Specimen I, 


ko-liing 

person-one 


(Distbict Sibsaglul) 


s&ng*kd 

two-persons 


Iiuk-ckai 

Son-male 


younger 


p5*man, 

father, 


c po, 

'father, 


kMng 

property 


yang-sang 

whatever 


weng»iiau 
divMe-give ‘ 


Luk-ta»nan 

After-that 


yang-sang 
whatever [he had) 


pan-haii-ka. 

(he)-dividing -gave. 


5. lang an 

back (i.e, afterwards) taken 


kh&ng 

property 


man*se 


miing 

(to)-country 


kai hecli(liet) 

far did 


hai ngiin kh&ng ya-yan. 

wickedness silver property wasted. 


Miing 

(In)-comtry 


Pai-kwa 
(He)-went 


nan yok 

that great 


kiln 

(toyhouse 


yak-yau. Tok kyil. 

famine-amse. Hell (i mto)-poverty . 


pai-piing 

take-refuge(f) 
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Aimmk* 


m 


Haii-paii 

(Me ) -caused- (him)-to-tend 


mii kang na chan him nan, Lai-pu 
swine in field of-oumer of-home that. Therefore 


10. tok khyii. Sak mu ko khau kin. 

fell (into)-poverty. Food-leavings of-pigs even (he)-wished to-eat. 


Phaii-ko 


man 

haii. 

tf-luk-ta-nan 

Anyone 


not 

gave. 

Afterwards 

sang-we-ka-sang, 


* kha 

PO 

kau 

senses-got(f). 


4 servants 

qf-the-father 

of-me 

nai 

kin 


nam, kau 

ma 

get 

food 


much, I 

come 


kan 

tang-mai. 

Kau 

po 

to-the-place(?) 

of-helly-fire . 

I 

(ioffather 


15. pai 
go 


Ian, 

say. 


“po 

father 


kau liei, 

of-me 0, 


kau 

I 


khun-fi 

kliang-na 

mau 

hech(het) 

opafc; 

(against-) God 

before 

thee 

did 

sin; 


Ink 


pa 

not 


tan pin: 

worthy 


kau 

I 


son 


maii 

of-thee 


am; 
















aitoniA. 


kha-kin-clians? 


maii-se. 


servant-eating-hire servant 


Ka-lans 


luk-so 


arisen-having 


(lie)-was 


embraced 


kyim(kem). 

cheek. 


p6 

(to)‘father 


25. khang-na 


before 


hang 


(to-be*) called 


After 


pai-su 

(he) - went - reached 


p6 

father 


tl-kai 


at-distance 


po 

father 


han-se 


leS(len)-ma 


seen-having 


luk-cliai 


son-male 


chwnp 

kissed 


lan-ka 


(At)-time 


(he)"Said 


6 po 

: father 


kliang-na 


before 


khun-fi 

God 


hech(het) 
(. I)-did 


Spat; 


yang. 

amr (worthy)* 


Father his 


word 


good-good 


hau-ma-ta, 

give-come (i.e. bring), 


nnng-kau-ta 
put-(it)-on ; 


lak'diap 


haii-ta. 


give, 

& D 












tin 

foot 
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haii-kin, 

give-to-eat, 


khep 

shoe 


sup-haii-ta; 
put-on; 


30. liccli (hot) pyo 

do happiness 


liecli (hot) 
do 


mun 


ta; 


Ink kan 


rejoicing (imperative suffix) ; son mg 


tai s nip-ma; 

died, became-alive ; 


hai, 

toas-lost, 


ftk-ma 

urn-found 


ma.’ 

came.' 


Het pyo 

J)o happiness 


het 

do 


mun ka-yau. 

rejoicing (they)-did. 


Yam nan . lnk-cliai lung man u Kan 

(At)-time that child-male great of-him was in 


u a. 


Ka-lang luk-cliaii inng 

Afterwards child-male great 


man ma tliiing 

of-him came approached 


35. tai 
vicinity 


him, 

of-house, 


nai 

(he)-got 


sing 

sound 


syang (seng) 

of-music 


sing k^ng. 

sound of-drum. 


Hang-kha 

Servant 


ma n tham-kwa, 

he ashed , 


* kham lang 

‘ things 


nai 

these 


kham 

things 


sang ?* 
what ?' 


Kha 

Servant 


nai 

the 


\va, 
said , 


e n&ng-cliai 

younger-hr other-male 


ma, 

came. 


iai-pii-nai 

therefore 
$» % 
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po 

father 


maii 

of-thee 
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mau-kMm 

not-sick 


tang 

prepare 


wa 

said 


40. poi 

ka.* 

Luk-chai 

lung 

man 

feast 

dkV 

Child-male 

great 

of-him 


naii 

hiin 

man 

to-enter 

house 

not 


tJ-luk-ta-nan po 

Afterwards father 


ma, tang-pan 

came, entreating 


Ta-nan khai-haii, * JP> 

Therefore {he)»answered> * father. 


luk 

mail 

cha-xe (ehre) 

the-child 

of-thee 

insult 


ya, 

to-nai-ko 

pe-ya 

break (i.o. do), 

nevertheless 

goat 


liing-ko man 

one-even not 


haii 

(thou)-gavest. 


Luk-dhai 

Son 


nglin 

silver 


kliam 

gold 


tang-long 

all 


khaG-eha, 

icas-angry, 

khaii-ka. 

wished. 

man 

his 

au-ma. 

drought. 

kau 

1 

pai 

not 

in 

young-one 

lai-pu 

.M 
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xne-nialc-yfi-sai-muTi g 

[on)-harlots 

ya-ka. 
wasted, 

man ma-tkung, 

he came-arrwed, 

po 

father 

50 . pai {for poi)-ka 
feasted 

hau (for kau).’ 
gaveJ 

Man 

m 

lau, 

said. 

*luk 

‘ child 

kau, tung-pi-ko mau u 

of-me, many-years-alao thoti art 

lai 

with 

kau; 

me ; 

ylrng-sang-ko 

whatever 

kMng mau 

property thine 

tang-lung. 

alL 

N&ng 

Younger-brother 

maii 

thy 

tai-ka, 

died. 

nip-ma; 
became-alive ; 


hai-ka, 

was-lmt, 

&k-ma; 
was-fomd ; 

lai-pii-nai 

therefore 

tang 

(I)-prepare 

poi 

feast 

ka\ 

didr 
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[No. 10.] 

SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. 


AITONIi. 


Tai GftOUP. 


Specimen II. 


(District Sissagar.) 


ko-lung 

person-one 


man (pronounced ban) 
village 


tended 


hecli jhet) 
did 


jnra (for pjo) 
rejoicing (i.c. in sport ) 


rnun-ya 

made-noise 


5. mun-hang 
called 


pau. 

shouted 


An 

Brought 


brought 



kun 

people 


man (ban) leS (len) 
village ran 


man han. 
not saw. 


ma-thung 

came-arrived 


T«p pba m»- 

Clapping patms vf-hands (heyiaughed. 


Ti-p6k 

(They)-retum 
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him 
to-home 

yan. 

did. 

Man 

Me 

nang-nai 

like-this 

pan 

time 

sang 

two 

pan 

times 

an ai. 

brought shame. 

Wan 

Bay 

lung 

one 

sii 

tiger 

ma, 

came. 

khan 

entered 

mnk 

the-herd 


Man 

Me 

sin (sin)-sang. 
screamed. 

‘Man 

*Me 


kn 

qiany 

pan*, 

times*. 

mail ma. Ti 

{they did) not come . On 

nan) 

that 

kap 

hit 

wu, 

cattle 

ki-lai 

several 

to, 

animals, 

to 

tnimal 

15. an, 
took, 


kwa 

went 

ti 

to 



tf-luk.ta.nan man) 

Therefore he 


Mag 

one 


ttti-fcStt 

realty 


wiL 

qf-cattle. 


phet 

lie* 


sCl 

the-tiger 


lung 

one 


than. 

forest■ 


M 

knew 


miin {for man) 
him ( t) 


kun-phet, 

person-who-lies, 


phaii-ko 

anyone 


man 

not 


nra-cbafi. 

believed. 












PHAKE OR PHAKIAL. 

r _._ et that X oan give do specimens of this Tai dialect. It is spoken by about 
625 people who live uorth of Naga, at the west end of the South Brahmaputra porta® 
t t nVVnmuur District, on the Sibsagar border. 

° £ h AU ttart I know about this tribe will be found in the General Introduction to the 

Group, on p. 64, ante. 


STANDARD USTS «»»» ™ ™ 

from Sibsagar and Lathimpur. mey 
it right to alter them. 






English. 



Ihom (Sibeagar). 1 


Jfhizati 

(Lekhitnpor). 

1. Quo . 

• 

• 

• 

Lung 

• 


• 

Lung , 

ft , ( 

2. Two a 


4 

• 

SMng , 


ft 

• 

Shang , 

ft ft o 

3. Throe 

• 

• 

• 

Sham* . 


ft 

• 

Sham , 

ft ft * 

4. Pour a 

0 . 


• 

Shi 


ft 

• 

Shi 

• ft ft 

5; Piro a 

• 

' ft 

• 

Ha 


• 

• 

H* 

ft ft « 

6. Six . 

• 

• 

• 

Ruk (vdk) 



• 

Hok 

. . . 

7. Seven 

• 

A 

‘ 

Chit (chot) 


ft 

• 

Chet . 

' 

8. Eight 

• 

• 


Pit (pet) 



ft 

Pet * 

ft ■ i 

9. Nine . 

• 

• 

• 

Kan . 


ft 

ft' 

Kau . 

Aft* 

10. Ten . 

*' 

ft 

• 

Ship 


• 

• 

Ship . 

a . . 

11. Twenty 


• 

* 

- 

Shaft 1 • 



ft 

Shan 

. 

12. ffifty. 




Ha-ship . 


ft 

• 

Ha-ship . 

. . . 

13. Hundrec 

ft 

- 

‘ 

l?ak , 


ft 

• 

Pok lung 

. 

14. T . 

• 

4 

• 

Kaw, kan 


ft 

* 

Kan 


15. Of me 

• 

t 

• 

Kau 


ft 

• 

Kan 

a 

16. Mine . 

* 

• 

• 

Kau-mai. 


* 

• 

KMng k&h 

(my property) . 

17. We . 

ft 

• 


Raw, rau 

• 


• 

Tu (excludes person ad - 
dressed) or hau ( includes 
person addressed). 

18. Of ns 

ft 



Ran 

« 

. 

• 

Tir or hau 

• 

19. Our . 

e 

• 

• 

Sau-mai. 

• 

ft 

* 

KMng tu 

. 

80. Thou 

• 

• 

• 

Mail, man 

• 

ft 

• 

Mau . 

* ft ft 

21. Of thee 

• 

• 

• 

Mafi 

ft 



Mau a 

• ft • 

22. Thine 

• 

• 

• 

M&u-m&t. 

• 


* 

KMng mau 

. 

23. Yon . 


• 

• 

Shu 



• 

Shu a 

ft ft • 

24. Of yon 

• 

« 

• 

Shu . 

• 

• 


Sha 

• ft ft 

25. Your 


• 

* 

Shii-mai, khr&ng shu (your 
property). 

Khang shu 

. 

26. He . 


* 

• 

Man 



• 

Man 


27. Of Kim 


• 

• 

M&n 

• 


• 

Man 



*Xn this list when the pronunciation differs from the spelling, the former is added in parenthesis. 
1 In this list a final m is always written A in the original character* 
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[•Huk (hOk) 


Huk (hok). 


• Huk (hok) • • ' 4 E 

[uk (h 6 k) . . . I 

[uk (hok). 

Chit . • ‘ • C 

:hit (chef) . • • f 

3 hich (chet). 

Pet . • • * 1 

?yat (pet) . . • J 

Pit (pet). 

Han 1 

Kau . . « 1 

Kau. 

Sip • • * * ! 

Sip, sip-lung . . • ■) 

Sip. 

San • • * *. 

Shan-lung . • • . 

Sau. 

Hi-sip . . • * 

Ha-sip . • . • 

Pl-sip. 

Fak 

Pag-lung 

pas. 

Kau . • • • 

Kau • . • 

Kara. 

Lai-kau » » 

Tiik-kau. . • 

Khimg kau. 

Kkang-kau (nvy property). 

Tiik-kau. 

Khing kau. 

Hau 

Hau • • • • 

Hau. 

Lai-hau « • • • 

An-hau . * • • * 

Khimg hau. 

Kh&ug>ha.u. . * 

Aa-haa , . • 

KWftigham 

Mafi 

Mail 

Mau, 

Lai-pii-mau . • « 

, An-maii . « • 

Kh&ngttaiL 

KMng-mau 

. An-maii • • * 

, JCh&ng mafi. 

SQ 

, Su-chau . • • 

. Sfc 

Lai-pii-BU-nai . 

. An-sii-chau 

. Khang sU. 

KMng-sti . 

. An-sft-chati V '• 

. Khftng su. 

Man • > « 

. Man, man-chau • 

, Man. 

3Lai-pu«®iaa . • 

. An-man . • 

, Khlngnaa. 








;. ;. 



English. 



Ihora (Sibsagar). 

Kbamti iL&khimpar}. 

2S. His . 


• 


Man-mai, khrihig man 

Kh;\ng man . , , 

29. They 

• 

• 

* 

Khan ... 

Man khan or khan . . 

30. Of them 

• 

• 

‘ 

Khau .... 

Khau . 

31. Their 

• 

• 

* 

Kbrftng-khan. . » 

Khang khan . 

: 32. Hand 

• 

• 

• 

Mu , . . 

Pka mil . . , • . 

33. Foot . 

• 

• 

* 

Tin . , . . 

Tin .... 

34. Nose . 

ft 

• 

• 

DiLng .... 

Hii nang. ; . - . 

35. Eye . 

« * 

ft 

• 

Ta . . . . 

T* : - 

36. Month 

« 

• 

• 

Shnp or pak . . 

Shap 

37. Tooth 


• 

• 

Khiu or khrin* . 

KhiO . , . . 

38. Ear . 

* 

• 

• 

Pik . . . 

Ping hQ . . 

39. Hair . 

• 

• 

* 

Phrnm . . . 

Phflm . . , , 

40. Head 

• 

• 

• 

Bo * « i i 

Ho . i . . . 

41. Tongne 

* 


• 

Lin . . . 

Lin , . 

42. Belly 

• 

• 

• 

T&ng . . . . 

T&ng . 

43. Back 

l 

* 

» 

Ling .... 

Lang .... 

44. Iron . 

• 

ft 

* 

Lik . . , . 

Lek ! . 

> 45. Gold , 


• 

V 

Kb 5 m . » 

Khim .... 

46. Silver 


• 

; • 

Ngun .... 

Ngun . . . 

47.'Father 


* 


P° . , . 

PO.ohan. , . 


• 

• . 

• 

Me . 

Mi .... 

49. Brother 

• 

• 

• 

Pi (elder), n&ng (younger). 

Pi = elder, n&ng = 

younger. 

50. Sifter 

ft 

• 

• 

25ung, t dfth pi for elder and 
nftng for younaer. 

Pi-shau = elder, nftng-shan 
ss younger. 

51. Man , 

a 


• 

Kftn, when gender is em¬ 
phasized phu (phu) is 
. added. 

Pa-ohai . . . . 

52. Woman 

• 

* 

• 

Sling or kto.ml 

Pi.ying . . . . 

53. Wife 

• 

ft 

• 

Ml . ... 

Mi * . . . 

54. Child 

• 

ft 


Lit-kha . , . . 

TO &n * . . . 
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mmm 


Tairong (Sibaagar). 


Kliang-miin (aw) 
Khan 

Lai-pu-khau . 
Khang-khau . 

Mii . 

Tin • • ■ 

Hu-nang. . 

Ta . 

Sup 

Khia . • 

Ping-hu . . 

Fum . . 

Hu 

Lin . . 

T&ng . 

Lang . • 

Lik . • 


Kora (Sibaagar). 


An-man , . 

Kiiau, khan-chan . 
An-khau, an-kkau-chau 
An-khan, an-khau-chau. 
Pka-mu . 

Pha-tin . . • 

Nang 

Ta . 

Sup (sop) . . 

Khiu . * 

. Hn . * * 

. Phum 

. H5 . 

. Lin . . • 

. Tang . • • 

. Pe-lang . . 

, Lik . * • 


AitoniS (Sibaagar), 


Khaug man. 
Khau. 

Kh&ug khan. 
KMng khan. 
Mu. 

Tin. 

Hil nang. 

T». 

Sup (aop). 
Siu (sen). 

, Ping hii. 

. Pum (fom). 
. Hu. 

. Lin. 

. Tang. 

LaDg. 

Lik, 


Kham . * 

, Kham . • * 

. Kh&m. 


Ngnn . . 

. Ngun . * 

. Ngun. 


Po . . 

.Pa . 

. Ps- 


Me 

, Ms - • • 

. MS. 


N&ng . . « 

. Nang, n&ng-chai, pl-chai 

, Nang-chai, 
younger, 

pl-chai 

elder. 

N&ng-sau . . 

. Pi-shan, n&ng-shau . 

. N&ng-sau, 
younger, 

Tfn-n 

pi-s&a 

elder. 

Kun pa-chai . 

. Kun (kOn) * * 

# 


Kun pa-ying . 

. P^-jing . • * 

. Pry im s- 



. Me . • 

, Lnk-]ing, luk-ohai 














55. Son 


. link-man 


Luk-chai 


56. Daughter . . • 1 

juk-niing • • • 1 

[iuk-sh.au 

57. Slare . • ». 1 


Bha • 

58. Cultivator . • 

Kua-na-kin . • > ■ 

No word . 

59. Shepherd , . 

Pa-lik . • • 

Ditto . 

60. God ... 

A-lSng or phu-rata-ra, a= 
wide, lang =power. 

Phra 

61. Deril . . 

Phrl 0 . • 

Phi, lit. spirit 

62. Sun . . . • 

Ban . . 

Wan • 

63. Moon ... 

Dun . 

Nun or liin 

64. Star • 

Dan . . . . 

Nau 

65. Eire . 

Phai ...» 

Phai 

66 . Water • . 

Nam .... 

Nam 

67. House . . - 

Bun . . . . 

Hun 

68 . Horse 

Ma (jpronoiMicei long) . 

••• 

69. Cow . . . 

Hu . 

NgO 

70. Dog . 

Ma. (pronounced short) 

Ma 

71. Cat . 

Miu, min- . • • 

Ml-au 

72. Cock 

Kai .... 

Kai-phu . 

73; Duck . 

Pit (pet) . . 

Pet 

74. Ass . . . 

Ma • • . 

•• 

75. Camel . . . 

Mrat . . . * 


76. Bird 

Nfik (nuk) . . 

Nok 

77. Go . 

, Ka, pai, or phr&i 

. Ka 

78. Eat . . 

. Kin . . • 

. Eon (also 1 d 

79'. Bit .... . * , 

. Nang i • 

. Nang 

80. Come . . 

. Ma 

. Ma 

81. Beat . . 

. Po . . . 

. PO 
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Tairong (Sibaagar) 


Lnk-chai. 


Luk-san 


Sau-nifc-na . 


Sau-ling-peng-5a 


Fi . 


Wan 


Nun « 


Nan 


MS-fl 


Men . 


Kai-tkuk 


Nnk (nsk) 


Pi 
















siiiiiifi»»^ 


. 


Sngliili. 

Atom (Sibsagar). 

Khiimtl (Lakbiuipnr). 

82. Stand 

Khun . • 



San .... 

83. Die . . . 

Tai . 

• 


Tai .... 

84. Give . . . 

Han . . 

9 


Haii .... 

85. Run 

Lin (len) 

• 


Len .... 

86 . Up . . 

No. 

* 


Ka-nu = above, higher in 
place. 

87. Near . . . 

Tai or klai . 



Tai «... 

88 . Dovm . . . 

Tau . . 



Tam = low, near the ground 

89. Par . 

Jan or skai . 



Kai .... 

90. Before 

91. Behind 

Khang-na . 

Ka-l&ng . 



Ka-na = previous in time, 
Khang-na= before, in front 
or presence of. 

Ka-lang .... 

9,2. Who . . . 

Phrad . . 

• 


Phau .... 

93. What . . . 

Ka-ahang . 

• 


Ka-sang .... 

94. Why . * 

Ba 

* 


Het-n&ng ... 

95. And 

Cham, ko, ba-an, 

poi 


Ko .... 

96. Bat .... 

Tii-ba, ta(to)-ba 



T8-nai-d-ko . 

97. If ... . 

Shang , . 



Made by a participle, and a 
negative particle. 

98. Yes . 

Khrin . . 



Chad .... 

99. No . . 

Bd-khriu . 



N’chau .... 

100 . Alas 

Nik-cha . . 



No word .... 

101. A father . . 

Po-ldng . . 



Po . • 

102. Of a father , . 

Po-ldng . . 



Pa (after the governing 
noun ). 

103. To a father « . 

Tl-po-lnng .' 

• 


PO-mai .... 

104. Prom a father 1 . 

Luk-po-ldng • 

« 


Lnk-pO « . . 

105. Two fathers . . 

Sh&ngpo 

# 


Shing-pa 

106. Fathers . » , 

Khan-po . . 



Pa-khan (khan = they, Per¬ 
sonal Pronoun). 

107. Of fathers . . 

Klan*po . , 

• 


Pa-khan . . 

108. To fathers . , 

Tl-khan-po 

• 


Pe-khan-m&i ■ 
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Khamtl (Lftkhimpur), 



109. From fathers . 


110. A daughter 


115. Daughters 


117. To daughters 


119. A good man . 


123. Two good men 


124. Good men 


128. A good woman 


129. A bad boy 


132. Good 


Luk-p5-khau 


Luk-niing-lung . . Luk-shan 


111. Of a daughter . . Luk-niing-lung 


. Luk-shau 


112. To a daughter . . Tl-luk-nung-lung . . Luk-shau-mai . 

113. From a daughter . Luk-luk-niing-liing . . Luk-luk-shau . 


114. Two daughters . . Shang luk-niing 


Khau-luk-nung 


, Lnk-shau-shAng-to (to is u 
numeral particle). 

. Luk-shau-khau , , 


116. Of daughters . . I Khau-luk-niing . Luk-shau-khaa 


Tl-khan-luk-niing , . Luk-shau-khau-mai . 


118. From daughters . Luk-khau-luk-nuug . . Luk-luk-shau-khau « 


Kuu-dl-phu-liing (Thu 
the male sign). 


120. Of a good man . . Kun-di-pha-liing 


is Kon nl . 


. Kon nl 


121. To a good man , . Ti-kun-di-phii-lung . . KCn ni-njai . 

122. From a good man' . Luk-khn-di-phu-lung . Luk-kOn nl . 


Shang kun-di . . . Kon nl-shang-tO 


Kh&u-kun-di . 


125. Of good men . . Khau-kun-dl-mai 


, I Kon ni-khau . . 


. Kon ni-khau. . 


126. To good men . . Tl-khau-kun-di . . Kon nx-khau-mai . 

127. From good men. . Luk-khau-k&n-di . . Lnk-kon ni-khan • 


Kfin-di-mi-liing « . Pa-yin g nl 


Oha tu-An-lung 


. j Ta-An n'ni 


130. Good Women . . Khau-kkn-mi-di . . Pa-ying-khau ni 


131. A had girl . < Cha nang-ldng 


Di . 


. j Lnk-pa-ying n’nl . 


. Ni. 


133. Better . . . Khun (khun)-di . . . j See grammar . 


134. Best 
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Engliab. 


Aliom (Sibaagnr). 


KbamtX (Lakhimpur). 






136. Higher 

Kliiiii-shung . 

. 

See grammar . . . 

137. Highest . 

KhiiiUsliung-n&m-nam . 

Ditto • . . 

138. A horse . 

Ma-thuk-liing . 

• 

.No word .... 

139. A mare . . 

Ma-me-liing . 

. 

Ditio 

140. Horses 

Khau-ma-thiik 


Ditto . . . 

141. Mares . . 

Khau-ma-me . 


Ditto . , , 

142. Ahull . . 

Hu-thuk-liing . 


Ng5-thuk . . , 

143. A cow . . 

Hu-me-liing . 


NgO .... 

144. Bulls 

Kbau-hu-thiik 


ffgQ-thiik-khau (thuk is the 
male suffix used for ani¬ 
mals'). 

145. Cows 

Khau-hu-me . 


Ngo-khau . . 

146. A dog . • 

Ma-thuk-liing . 


Ma .... 

147. A bitch . . 

Ma-me-lung . 


Ma-rne (me = female ) . 

148. Dogs . • 

Khau-ma-thiik 


Ma-khau 

149. Bitches . , 

Khau-ma-me . 

* « 

Ma-mS-khau . . . 

150 . A he goat . . 

Pe-nga-thuk-liing 


Pe-ya-thiik . , . 

151. A female goat . 

Pe-nga-me-liing 

• 

Pe-ya .... 

152. Goats 

Khau-pe-nga . 

• 

Pe-ya-khau . 

153. A male deer 

Tii-ugi-thiik-liiug 


Nu-thuk . . . 

154. A female deer . 

Tii-ngl-me-liing 


Nu-me . . . 

155. Deer 

Khau-tii-ngi . 

X 

Nii-khau . 

156. Iam . . . 

Kan u . . 


Kau yang-u . . . 

157. Thou art . 

Maii u . 


Mau yang-u . . . 

158. He is . 

Man u . , 


Man yang-u . . . 

159. We are . . 

Eau u . . 

• 

Tu yang-u . - . 

160. You are . 

Shii u . 


Shu yang-u . . . 

161. They are . . 

Man-khau u . 


Khau yang-u . . . 

162. I was • 

Kau h-jau 

• . 

Same as present tense . 


















Tairong (Sibsagar). 

2?ora (Silisagar), j Aitoaii (Sibs&gar). 

1 

1 

Nii-si-song . . 

Song-se aa-Bai * .j N»-sI soag-ko sane, j 

t 

Song-ta-ta 

Song-lum tang lung . . • A-nai khen song. 

Mix tu lung • • 

| 

M$ tu.(to) liing . .; Mat-thiik tu(t3)-lfi.Bg» 

i 

Mii-me tu liing 

i 

Mai to-me liing , . j Mai-m5 1 0 -lung. 

s 

Ma-klxau . . 

! 1 

M$ n^-khau . . . J M$-tkiik nai-kh&u. 

Mc-ma-khau . 

U-thuk . 

mg n^-kkan . . M$-mu nai-kkan. 

. KgS to lung . , . Wu-thuk tO-ltng. 

tT-me liing 

. NgO to-me liing . . 'Wu-me to-lfing. 

tUkuk-kkau . 

. NgO tkuk na-kkau . . "WG-thuk nai-kkan. 

Me-u-kkau . . 

Ma lung . . 

. NgO mS n^-kkau • . 'W u-mS nai-kkan. 

. Mato lung . . . Ma-tkuktO-lung. 

Me-ma lung . 

, Ma to-mg lung . . M5-m8 tO-lung. 

Mix-khan 

, Ma tkuk n?-kliau . . Msi-thuk nai-kh&u. 

Fung me-ma . . 

MS, m§ n^-kkau . . Ma-mfi nai-kkan. 

Peng-Sa-tliuk lung . 

, Pe-ja tkuk liing . . Pe-yS-tkiik tO-liing, 

Peng-fifx-me liing . 

Pe-ja to-me lung . •' P6-ya*n»8 t5-lung. 

Peng-fia-kbau . • 

, Pe-ja na-kkau . . • PS-ya nai*kkau. 

Ngi-thiik liing. 

, Nii tkuk lung . . , Nu tO-tkiik. 

Me-ngi lung . • 

Ngi 

Kan pin , 

Mau pin 

. NutO-mSlung • Nii tO-m§. 

Kauchaii . * • KauySng. | 

Mauckaii . . • Mali yang. | 

Man ckau • • 

Han pin . 

Su pin . • • 

. Man ckau . • • Man yang. 

, Han ckau • • • San yang. 

.Suchau. . • • Su-koyang 

Khan chan • * 

Kkau ckau . . * Khau-ko ying. 

Kan yang-n&i . 

. Kan jang-wai , • * 1*°*’ 



















English. 

2.hom (Sibiag&r). 

--- 

Khumtl (Lakhiinpnr), 

163. Thou.wast 

* 

Mau u-jau 

Same as present tense 

• 

164. He was . 

• 

Man u-jau . . . . 

Ditto 


• 

1G5. We were . 

. 

Ran u-jau . , . 

Ditto 


• 

166. You were . 

• 

Shu u-jau . . . 

Ditto 


• 

167. They were 

. 

Man-khau u-jau . . 

Ditto 


• 

163. Be . 

. 

Nang or u . . . 

Chau , 

• 

• 

169. To he <> 

. 

Sang or u . » . 

Ditto 

. . 


170. Being 

. 

Naiig-sM or u-shi . . 

Made with ! 
a parti- j 
ole. j 

ni 

good 

kau-mai 

me 

pO-ta: 
beat. 

shi 

}eing 

Pi 

don't 

171. Having been 

. 

Nang-shi or u-shi 

Ditto 

. 

- 

172. I may be . 

• 

Kan pin-u (can be) . . 

Ditto 

• 

• 

173. I shall be . 

• 

Kan tl-ii . . . 

Ditto 

* 

• 

174, I should be 

* * 

Kan u-ti-koi . » . 

Ditto 

. 

• 

175. Beat 

• 

Po .... 

P5 

. 

• 

176. To beat . 

• 

Po .... 

Po 

• 

• 

177. Beating . 

. 

Po-shi . . „ 

Po-shi . 

• 

• 

178. Having beaten 

• 

Po-shi .... 

Po-shi . 

. 

• 

179. I beat • 

• 

Kan po . . . 

Kau pO-u 

. 

• 

180. Thoubeatest 

. 

Mau po . . . . 

Mau po-u 

. . 

• 

181. He beats , 


Man po . 

Man po-u 

. 

e 

182. We beat . 

• 

Rau po . . . , 

Tu po-Q . 

. 

- 

183. You beat . 

■ 

Shii po . . . 

Shu po-h 

• 

. 

184. They beat 

• 

Man-khau po . . 

Khau pO-u 

. 

• 

185. I beat ( Fast Tense ) 

Kau po-jau . . . 

Kau po-ka or pO-xnS. , 

. 

186. Thou beatest 
Tense). 

(Past 

Maii po-jau . . . 

Maii pO-ka or p5»ma 

* 

187. He beat (Past Tome) . 

Mftn po-jau . , 

Man po-ka or p5-m& 

« 

188. Wo beat (Past Tense ) . 

Rau po-jau . . . 

Tu p5-ka or po-ma 

• 
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English. 


Xhom (Sibsagar). 


Kbumtl (Imklrimpur).. 


189. You beat (Past Tense ) 

190. They beat (Past Tense ) 


191. I am beating 

192. I was beating , 

193. I had beaten 

194. I may beat . 

195. I shall beat 

190. Thou wilt beat . 

197. He will heat . 

198. We shall heat , 

199. You will beat . 

200. They will beat , 

201 . 1 should heat , 

202 . I am beaten 
»203. I was beaten 

204. I shall be beaten 

205. I go . * 

206. Thou goest . 

207. He goes , 

208. We go , 

209. You go . 

210. They go . 

211 . I went . , 

212. Thou wentest , 
213 He went , 
214. We went 

218. You went , 


Shii po-jau . 

Khan po-jau . 

Kau po-u . . 

Kan po-u-jau » 

Kau po-jau-o . . 

Kau pin-po (can beat) 
Kau ti-po , , 

Man ti-po . . 

Man ti-po 
Rau ti-po . 

Shu ti-po . . 

Khau ti-po . , 

Kau ti-po-jau . 


Kau-mai ti-po-u 
Kau pai or kau-ko pai 
Man pai . , 

Man pai . , 

Ran pai . . . 

Shu pai . . . 

u Khau pai . . 

Kau pai-ka . 

Man pai-ka . , 

Man pai-ka , « 

Rau pai-ka . . 

Shu pai-ka . 


Shu pa-ka or pa-ma . 
Khau pa-ka or pa-ma 
Kau p5-shl-fi. . 

Ditto t . 

Kau pO-ka-yau . 
Cannot be expressed 
Kau ti-pa . . 

Maii ti-pa » . 

Man ti-pa 

Td ti-pO . » 

Shu tl-p3 . 

Khau tx-pa . 

Kau ti-pa 
Cannot be given 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Kau ka-u 
Man ka-u 

Man ka-u , . 

Tu ka-u 

Shu ka-u , , 

Khau ka-u , .. 

Kau ka-ka . , 

Man ka-k5 

Man ka-ka . . 

Tii ka-ka 

Shu ka-ka . • 


Kau-mai po-u (mai is used in 
the passive voice when the 
agent itself is an object ). 
Kau-mai po-jau 



















Tairong (Sibsngar). 


Nora (Sibsngar). 


Fung-sii po-ka-nai 


Kliau pfvka-nai 


Kau ps-yo 


Kan. po-sl-u 


Kau pd-ma 


Kau p6-p5 . 


Kau ti-pS 


Mau pS-la 


Man ti-p5 


Hau-ko*tI-p5 


Su pO-la 


I Muk-khau ti-pO 


Kau khau-pQ 


Hang kau pfl-yo 


Pa kau . 


Kau-mai ti-pO 


Man ka-yo 


Hau ka-fci-ka-yo 


Su ka-la 


Khan pai-yo 


I Kau pai-mi 


Mau-ko pai-tna 


Man pai-ma 


Hau-ko ka-ma 


Sa-ko ka-raa 



Khanka 


Kau pai-U 


Mat pai-a 


Man pai-u 


Hau ka-wai 


Sa ka-wai 










English. 


Xbom (Sibsag&r). 


Khimti (Lnkhimpur). 


216. They went 

217. Go ' ' 

218. Going , 

219. Gone 


220 . What is your name ? . 

.... J 2 3 4 6 

Sil. How old is this horse ? 

nn 1 2 3 4 o 

How far is it from 

6 7 8 

here to Kashmir ? 
223. How many song are 

6 6 7 8 

there in yonr father’s 
o 

house ? 


1 2 3 4 

224. I have walked a Ion' 


way to-day. 


m 1 . a 3 4 8 

Z25. The son of my uncle is 
6 # 1 8 
married to his siBter. 


1 2 3 

226. In the house ig the 

4 6 

saddle of the white 
o 

horse. 

1 3 J 4 

227. Put the saddle npon his 

5 

back. 

1 2 3 4 6 

228. I have beaten his son 

6 7g 

with many stripes. 

1 2 3 4 6 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

a 7 

the top of the hill, 

12 3 4 6 a 

230. Ho is sitting on a horse 

7 at 

tinder that tree. 


1 3 3 4 

231. His brother is taller 
6 6 ? 
than his sister. 


1 3 3 4 6 

232. The price of that is two 

0 7 a 

rupees and a half. 


Khan pai-ka 
Pai or phrai 
Pai-shi . 
Pai-shi-o 


3 4 1 2 

Man ckii ka-shang ft ? 

.461 23 

I-Or ma ki-thau-u ? . 


7 6 6 s 

Ti-nai luk-tam Kashmir ki- 

2 3 

Bhai u ? (to "here from 
Kashmir ). 

8 7 9 1 2 3 

Po maii run kl-cham luk- 


. j Khan ka-ka 
Ka-ta « 
Ka-shI , 


man u-koi ? 
t 


6 13 8 4 

Mu-nai kau phrai ahai-m 
2 

jau-koi. 


3 3 6 6 

Luk-m&n kau an-chau aii 
6 8 7 

mi nang-shah man. 


4 6 • „ * 1 

I-a an phnk mi nang khan 
2 

run (I-u = this). 


31 SB 4. 

I-u in hai-shi na lang man| 
(shi = sign of imperative)., 


Ka-ka-yau . , . 

Ghii maii wa hi! ? 
Name your say what f 

M a a-nai a-shak kha-laii ? 
Horse this age hoiu-manyf 

Lftk-mai muug Kashmir 
kha-laii kai ? (miing = 
country). 


Hun p5 maii mai 
House father yours in 
l&k-chai kha-laii yaug-u ? 
sons how-m any are ? 


Kau ma-nai 
J to-day 
phai-ka. 
walked. 


kai 

far 


Ifing 

way 


Lfik-chai pS-au 
Son uncle 
lfik-pa-ying 
sister 
me-ka. 
female-did. 


kau 
mine 
mai au 
his take- 


No word for saddle. 


1 3 4 5 6 7-8 

Kau po man luk tang khan 

3 

koi. 


1 2-3 4 8-8 7 

Man pa -6 khan-ling nu doi 


1 2-3 4 6 8 7 

Man nftng-ii na ma-lung ka- 
8 8 
tau a-nan tun. 


■i Z 4 

Man n&ng-man khun-shui^ 

3 8 6 7 

u luk !man ning-nung. 

_ * 2 6 g 

A-nan khan ira-ah&ng-tak 
v s 4 

poi pha-khrung-klang fl. 
(Trh=silver, tra-ahang-t&k 
— two-silmr-tsias, i.e 
rupees). 


Irak-chai man kan nam-nam 
Son his I much 
pO-ka. 
beat. 

No word for grating cattle. 


Pi man shung lum-shi 
Brother his taller than 
pi-shan man. 
sister his. 

Ka a-nan sh&ng tra. 
Price that two rupees. 
(Iforget what word is for 
8 annas.) 














mrnmmmmmmmmmmimm 


Tairoug (Sibsagar). 


Nora (Sibsngar). 


Alton is (Slbsagar). 


Kkau-ko pai 


Khau ka-wai . . . Khau pai-kwa. 


Mu pai-k& 


.1 Pai-ko. 


Pai-ma . 


Paikwa . 


Pai-kwa. 


Chii maii sang 


Chii maii ka-sang . t Maii cM sang P 


Ma nai a-sak kha-laii Mgmai than ki pi . . Ma a-nai kl pi koi ? 

liing ? 

Lnk-ti-nai Kashmir-nai kai Luk-tkai Kashmir kaikha tJ-lnk-ti nai Kasmir kax 
kka-laulxing? ML , kka naulung? 


Hun p<5 maii luk-ckai kka- Hiin pO .maii luk kka laii Hun pO man khau lnk-ckai 
laii yang ? i* n &- kikOyangr 


M3*nai kau u-lnk tl-kai fai- Kan ma-nai fai-mA kkun Kau ma-nai lc-kai ma-yau. 
mi. tang kai. 


a Tang luk au kai liiy nang Irak an kau au-lnng nkag- 


tt- T.Snu.fiaii an-ma T ang iuk an sai iuj --„ 




Ti-ling mun 


saii an . Ti long man an fok-ta 


. Nii-pS lang man saii tang 
tep mam 


«***£*— P ° H Sk“”° “ “ 


hoi nai. 


Man ti nu-nai ling 




■ - - 1 „„+«{? tnn Man ki ma k tail tnn-mai 

, ssftS3S m "‘ “ »»-* •»**• 

v nang se u. 


I , . _ fln ■ n *Tie' Sang nfing-ckai man Mug 

Nang-ckai mun (sic) nii pi- Pi-okai man so g S a4 ^ w ^ mIl g (gong) 

sau nai song shan man. mS. 


a ‘” S “ *** 


gik K* man a&ng tra tkn-11. 












! 



Khumtl (Lakliimpor). 


IS 3 4 6 

233. My father lives in that 
8 7 

small house. 


1 2 3 4 ■ 6 

234. Give this rupee to Mm. 


1 2 3 4 

235. Take those rupees from 

s 

him. 

12 3 4 

236. Beat him veil and 

b e 7 8 

bind him with ropes. 


237. Draw water from the 


238. Walk before me 

i s 3 ‘i 

239. Whose boy comes be- 


2 1 3 4 6 • 7 

Po kau ju khau a-nan run 
o 

noi. 

1 6 2 3 

Haii man i-n tra . 

1 2 3 4 6 

Aii khau-tra luk-tam man . 


2 1-3 4 B . . 

Manpo-shi ch&m khat-bai- 
7 8_ 

shi tang shai. 

1 2 13 4 

Tit (tet) nam shi Ink nam- 

5 

khrum. (Nam-khrum = 
well, tank'). 

1 2 3 j 

Pai an kau-mai. 

2 1 8 * 

Lik-kha phrau ma lang mau 


hind you ? 


Hun an a-nan mai 
Rouse small that in 
po kau ii. 
father my resides. 

Tra an-nai man mai haii-ta 
Rupee this him to give. 

Tra-khau a-nan Ink man-mai 
Rupees those from him 
au-ta. 
take. 

■ Man-mai nl-nl-shi p6-shi an 
Rim well beating with 
shai phfik-ta. 
ropes bind. 

LQk nam-mo-mai nam 
From weld water 

- au-ma-ta. 
bring. 

• Khang-na kau-mai phai-ta. 
Before we walk. 

ii Kiilang mau tO-an phaii 
Behind you boy whose 
mii-ka. 


240. Prom whom did you 

6 « 
buy that r 

12 3 4 

241. Prom a shopkeeper of 

6 

the village. 


1 2 4 6 M _ 1 

Luk-phraii mau khan-shu a- 
e 6_ 
nan au. 

1 3 * 

Luk k&t-kim(kem') lung 
6 4 

ban cliam.. 


A-nan Ink phau-mai shii kai ? 
That from whom buy ? 
(Kai is an interrogative 
partiele ). 

Luk man ehau-kat-mai. 
From village shopkeeper. 
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D'- Bishwa Math Prasad, Chairman, Standing Corn- 
ion for Scientific & Technical Terminology, Ministry 
education, Govt, of India, Mew Delhi. 

“The Linguistic Survey of India is a monumental 
work of everlasting importance. It is the first authen¬ 
tic record of most of the spoken languages of our 
country. As it had gone out of print, it had become 
difficult to get the complete set of its volumes in our 
libraries. The idea to bring out reprints of all the 
volumes of Linguistic Survey of India is, therefore, 
highly welcome. M/S. Motilal Banarsidass 
have done a splendid job by undertaking this task 
and executing it in such an excellently nice way. 

* It will be hailed by the Scholars of Linguistics and 
^ bndologv throughout the world”. 
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